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Committee  on  Immigration  and  Xaturalization, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Monday,  Januaiy  26,  1920. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)   presiding. 

The  Chairman.  This  hearing  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
H.  J.  Res.  271,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hudspeth,  of  Texas,  on  January  6, 
1920,  a  resolution  suspending  the  operation  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  immigration  act  relating  to  alien  contract  laborers  and  illiterate 
aliens,  which  is  said  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
labor  in  Texas. 

Before  we  hear  Mr.  Hudspeth,  the  authoi-,  Ave  will  liear  Mr.  Gar- 
ner, who  I  understand  lias  another  engagement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  N.  GARNER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  be  heard  other  than  to 
express  general  interest  in  the  legislation  of  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  a 
session  this  morning  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
explain  some  matters  we  have  been  considering  for  a  week  or  more 
and  which  I  feel  it  is  important  for  me  to  attend. 

The  territory  that  composes  the  fifteenth  district  is  along  the 
border  of  Mexico  and  of  course  we  are  more  paiticularly  interested 
in  this  subject  than  the  ordinary  congressional  district  in  Texas 
and  especially  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  might  be 
able  to  give  the  committee  some  information  that  other  Members 
of  the  House  might  not  possess.  I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning 
though,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  connnittee,  that  I  would 
not  support  this  resolution  or  any  other  legislation  that  had  for  its 
purpose  the  depreciation  in  any  degree  of  the  Americanization  of 
this  country  from  the  foreign  standpoint.  However  nuich  the  dis- 
trict I  re]:)resent  might  be  interested  and  might  be  temporarily 
benefited,  I  would  not  sacrifice  in  the  slightest  degree  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Union  for  the  temporary  service  that  might  be  rendered 
the  people  I  represent.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  proper  administra- 
tion of  this  proposed  law  by  the  Labor  Department  would  not  in 
any  particular  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  Union  in  that  degree 
that  it  would  bring  into  this  country  citizens  that  are  likely  to  de- 
teriorate the  general  average  of  the  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
by  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  character  of  the  people  that  would 
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come  in  under  this  resolution  are  f)articularly  desirable  citizens;  I 
won't  make  that  statement,  but  I  do  make  this  statement,  that  the 
people  that  would  come  in  under  this  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  80 
per  cent  of  them  will  return  to  Mexico. 

That  seems  probahh^  a  strange  statement  compared  with  the  im- 
migration through  the  cities  of  New  York,  Seattle,  Galveston,  or 
other  points.  But  the  character  of  labor  that  is  likely  to  come  in 
under  this  resolution,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  coming  in  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  which 
you  are  probably  familiar,  is  the  character  of  labor  that  is  very 
poor,  known  as  peon  labor  in  Mexico;  it  is  a  family  composed,  we 
will  say,  of  five  persons — a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children.  They 
have  absolutely  nothing.  Wlien  I  say  "  absolutely  nothing."  it  is 
literally  true.  For  instance,  they  will  start  for  this  country  from 
Mexico  with  a  burro,  a  two-wheel  cart  and,  as  one  of  my  friends 
said  this  morning,  a  dog,  and  probably  not  a  dollar  or  more  than 
10  or  15  cents  in  their  possession.  They  come  across  for  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  cotton  or  grubbing  land.  Those  are  two  occupa- 
tions that  they  are  particularl}'  well  fitted  for  at  the  wages  that 
they  secure. 

I  believe  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
Mexican  man  is  a  superior  laborer  when  it  comes  to  grubbing  land 
of  the  character  Ave  have  to  clean  up  in  our  country  and  put  in 
cultivation.  You  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  there  probably  will 
realize  the  situation  when  I  tell  you  our  country  is  covered  with  a 
small  scrubby  growth  of  timber,  and  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
the  plow  you  have  to  grub  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  this  Mexican 
labor  is  particularly  efficient  in  that  line  of  work.  And  I  may  add 
that  the  prices  that  they  charge  are  much  less  than  the  same  labor 
would  be  from  either  the  negro  or  the  white  man  and  for  the  same 
time  they  do,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  a  third  more — they  produce 
a  third  more  results  from  their  labor  than  either  the  negro  or  white 
man  would  do.  And  the  large  portion  of  this  labor  is  used  in  pre- 
paring the  lands  in  that  southwestern  country  for  cultivation.  The 
other  portion  comes  in  when  we  are  harvesting  the  crops,  such  as 
cotton  and  the  gathering  of  maize  and  other  crops  that  we  produce 
in  that  territory. 

These  gentlemen  who  are  here  can  give  you  the  details  of  the 
working  of  this  matter  better  than  I  can,  because  there  are  men  here 
who  have  had  the  experience  in  bringing  this  labor  across,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  intends  to  make  full  inquiry  as 
to  conditions,  the  labor  demand,  the  pay,  and  all  details. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  I  want  the  committee  to  do  is  to  investigate, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to  the  dangerous  kind  of 
labor  that  might  come  in.  I  know  the  questions  in  the  minds  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  directed  to  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreigners  in  this  country,  and  your  desire  not  to  have  any  more  come 
in  so  that  the  burden  will  not  become  any  greater  on  the  American 
people  in  Americanizing  those  gentlemen;  but  I  want  to  impress 
on  the  committee  the  idea  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  this  proposed  law 
was  properly  administered  and  properly  guarded  -along  the  border, 
there  would  be  an  infinitesimal  chance  of  bringing  in  citizens  that 
might "^cause  either  social  or  economic  unrest  in  this  country. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  point  comes  up  right  away,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resohition  271,  proposing  special  relief  for  the 
cotton  growers  and  other  growers,  along  the  Texas  border,  as  to 
whether  that  should  be  followed  by  consideration  of  another  reso- 
lution, which  is  on  the  committee's  calendar,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  admission  of  Chinese  labor — a  shortage 
of  labor  existing  there. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  this 
legislation  is  sought  in  the  interest  of  a  special  section  of  the  country 
and  a  special  character  of  its  citizenship.  That  special  section  of  the 
country  is  composed  of  the  territory  bordering  ^Mexico.  I  am  sure 
I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
labor,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  labor,  that  would  come  across  the 
border  under  these  rules  and  regulations  would  return  to  Mexico 
and,  out  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  I  do  not  believe  2  per  cent 
would  ever  get  out  of  Texas — speaking  now  of  Texas  alone  along  the 
border — not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  20  per  cent  will  ever  get  out 
of  Texas. 

I  realized  the  force  of  the  argument  that  Congress  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  a  special  section  of  the  country:  neither 
ought  it  be  called  upon  to  legislate  for  a  sj^ecial  class  of  people.  You 
know  very  well  (those  who  have  been  with  me  in  Congress  for  some 
time)  that  I  am  opposed  to  class  legislation,  as  you  have  heard  me 
declare  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  House  more  than  once. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  However,  the  people  of  the  East  are  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  serving  girls,  and  every  meuibcr  of  the  House  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  being  urged  to  get  special  legislation 
through  allowing  them  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  the  way  the  law  is  being  administered  now  they 
are  sending  all  these  girls  back  because  they  can  not  pass  the  literacy 
test,  and  the  people  are  demanding  a  suspension  of  the  test.  Don't 
you  think  there  is  just  as  much  justice  in  that  demand  as  there  is 
in  this  demand? 

Mr.  Garner.  In  reply  to  that  I  would  say  that  that  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  we  are  not  familiar  with,  because  we  are  not  particularly 
disturbed  with  that  down  in  our  country;  we  do  our  own  work 
largely  do^^n  there  in  our  section  of  the  country.  But  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  this,  that  this  proposed  legislation  will  benefit  the 
entire  Union. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  So  would  the  other. 

Mr.  Garner.  Probably  so.  I  realize  there  are  various  angles  to 
this  proposition  of  admitting  people  into  the  United  States  for  the 
various  purposes.  This  proposition  has  for  its  purpose  the  increase 
of  production  of  the  food  products  of  this  country  as  well  as  articles 
for  clothing.  This  proposed  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  will  in- 
crease the  production  in  the  territory  that  I  represent  probably  50 
per  cent.  I  think  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  reason  when  I  say  that 
if  you  do  not  permit  the  people  to  utilize  the  Mexican  labor  that 
comes  here  for  temporary  purposes  that  it  will  result  in  a  decreased 
production  of  50  per  cent  in  our  territory.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  reason  Avhen  I 
say  that  the  result  of  the  continued  admission  of  this  labor  will  in- 
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crease  the  production  in  the  territory  that  I  represent  by  50  per  cent 
more  than  what  it  would  be  if  we  do  not  have  this  legislation.  That 
will  help  the  city  of  Xew  York.  You  gentlemen  up  there  have  been 
hollering  for  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  So  have  you,  too. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes;  but  I  have  never  gone  to  the  point  that  I  wanted 
to  reduce  it  beyond  the  point  where  the  producer  could  produce  at 
a  profit.  And  I  will  not  go  to  that  point  either  in  the  service  of 
New  York  or  any  other  densely  populated  section. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman :  Have  you  stated,  Mr. 
Garner,  or  can  you  state  about  the  number  of  laborers  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  let  come  in? 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  AVhite,  I  just  stated,  before  you  came  in  prob- 
ably, the  method  by  which  they  will  bring  them  in.  For  instance, 
we  will  say  there  are  '20,000.  including  women  and  children.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  that  20,000  will  return  to  Mexico.  They  will  stay  here 
for  four  or  five  months  until  they  have  saved,  perhaps,  $150,  and 
then  they  will  go  back  to  Mexico,  go  back  to  their  homes,  and 
Avhen  that  money  is  gone  they  will  come  back  to  the  United  States 
and  stay  four  or  five  months  until  they  have  got  a  stipend  and  then 
go  back  again  and  use  it  up.  I  think  that  is  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  immigration  along  that  line. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course,  you  would  expect  me  to  ask  you  if  this 
would  operate  at  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  labor,  native 
labor  in  that  locality  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  White,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  single 
human  l)eing  in  the  district  that  I  represent  that  does  not  favor 
the  continuance  of  the  arrangement  that  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  year,  which  this  resolution  seeks  to  do.  This  identical  ar- 
rangement has  been  going  on  since  the  22d  of  May,  1917,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single  human  being  in  the  fifteenth  con- 
gressional district  who  objects  to  that  arrangement.  I  think  that 
answers  your  question.  I  said  before  you  came  in,  Mr.  White  (be- 
cause I  know  how  you  feel  about  it),  that,  in  my  judgment,  this 
proposed  legislation,  if  it  was  administered  as  it  should  be  and 
the  facilities  furnished  the  Immigration  Department  to  guard  the 
border  as  it  should  be  guarded,  it  will  not  in  the  slightest  percentage 
deteriorate  the  American  citizenship,  as  you  and  I  understand  it. 
I  know  how  you  Kansas  people  feel  about  that. 

Mr,  White.  Does  this  labor  you  would  bring  in  under  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  here  share  in  the  prejudice — that  is,  any  of  thfe 
evil  philosophy  against  capital  and  property  that  we  find  a  good 
many  Mexicans  have? 

Mr.  Garner.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  labor,  I  believe  95  per  cent 
of  it,  is  what  is  known  as  peon  labor.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
know  what  peon  labor  is,  but  it  is  a  class  of  labor  that  knows 
nothing  about  the  question  of  money  other  than  to  get  enough  to 
live  on  That  is  their  position;  they  come  over  here  to  get  a  little 
stipend. 

Mr.  White.  And  on  the  question  of  government,  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Garner.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  government.  They 
come  over  here  to  get  a  little  money  and  go  back  to  Mexico,  because 
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the}"  would  rather  live  there.     They  only  come  here  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  get  some  money  to  live  on. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  they  can  not  read  or  write? 

Mr.  Garneh.  I  will  state  a  good  percentage  of  the  population  of 

Mexico  can  read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  to  a  certain  extent, 

because  the  Catholic  Church  has  educated  them,  especially  along  the 

border.    You  are  talking  about  the  entire  country  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  population  of  the  entire  country;  yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  can  not  say  what  percentage,  but  a  good  percentage 
of  them  are  able  to  read  and  Avrite.  I  do  not  mean  they  are  literary 
students  or  authorities  on  that  subject,  but  they  can  read  a  news- 
paper, or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  can  read  and  write  can  go  freely  back 
and  forth  across  the  border  now  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes:  but  one  of  the  main  things  here  is  getting  this 
family  I  spoke  to  you  about  in  the  beginning.  He  comes  up  to  the 
border— in  the  first  place,  you  can  not  go  to  ]Mexico  to  arrange  for 
him  to  come  here,  because  that  is  a  violation  of  the  contract-labor 
law;  and  in  the  next  place  he  has  not  got  the  $8  to  pa}^  the  head  tax. 
And,  unfortunately,  if  you  furnish  the  $8  you  can  not  make  sure  of 
getting  him,  because  he  would  have  enough  money  to  run  him  for  the 
next  couple  of  months  and  so  he  would  not  come.  Another  unfortu- 
nate thing  is  if  you  do  get  them  to  come  there  and  you  furnish  the 
$8  to  pay  the  tax,  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  going  to  get  him  after 
he  gets  here,  because  some  other  uu«n  may  give  him  a  little  more  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  get  hiin.  The  result  is  if  you  do  not  give 
ns  a  chance  to  go  ther£  and  arrange  with  him  to  bring  him  over  the 
border  and  then  get  him  to  the  farm  or  ranch,  or  other  place  where 
you  expect  to  put  him  to  work,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  performsmce. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  are  asking  for  two  things  in  this  resolution ;  you 
lire  asking,  first,  that  we  waive  the  $8  tax  on  20,000.  which  amounts 
to  $160,000:  then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  asking  that  the  United 
States-Mexican  border  be  properly  guarded,  which  you  estimated  at 
one  time  would  cost  $250,000.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  Con- 
gress to  give  vou,  in  vour  particular  congressional  district  there, 
$410,000;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Garner.  Let  me  say  this  to  you.  as  I  have  already  said  to  the 
Immigration  Department:  I  think  if  they  would  give  just  a  little 
more  attention  to  guarding  the  border,  or  equally  as  much  attention 
to  guarding  the  border  as  they  do  to  furnishing  employees  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  look  after  the  immigrants,  we  will  have  a  better 
guarded  border. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  me  say,  for  your  benefit,  about  that  situation,  that 
80  per  cent  of  your  arrivals  come  into  New  York  and  only  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  money  is  spent  for  employees  there. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  realize  you  have  some  statistics  that  are  vei*y 
effective 

Mr,  SiegeL.  Why,  if  we  let  these  people  come  in  from  Mexico — 
and  remember,  I  have  not  taken  a  position  against  you  as  yet 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  very  wise. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  know  why,  if  you  are  asking  for  something 
that  is  unreasonable. 
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Mr.  Garner.  I  think  it  is  very  wise  for  no  gentleman  to  take  a 
position  against  a  proposition  before  he  has  heard  all  the  arguments. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  very  true ;  but  why  is  it  you  want  us  to  remove 
this  $8  tax  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  In  the  fii^t  place,  they  have  not  the  $8. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  The  men  have  not  who  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
labor? 

Mr.  Garner.  I  think  as  an  economic  proposition  the  Government 
can  afford  to  donate  that  much  for  the  increased  production  that 
will  result  in  that  territory  and  waive  that  $8.  The  trouble  with 
every  one  of  those  families  coming  to  the  border,  if  you  have  to  pay 
$8,  the  man  who  is  going  to  bring  them  over  here  does  not  know  in 
the  jfirst  place  if  he  pays  the  $8  they  are  ever  going  to  come;  and 
in  the  next  place  if  they  "do  come,  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  going 
to  get  the  benefit  of  that  labor.  The  result  is  he  can  not  afford  to 
pay  the  $8  and  take  his  chances,  because  as  fast  as  they  cross  the 
border  (we  are  all  human  down  there,  just  like  you  are  in  New 
York)  somebody  else  who  speaks  a  little  better  Spanish  and  per- 
haps dresses  a  little  better  gets  hold  of  him  and  he  says,  "All  right ; 
1  will  go  along  with  you."  The  result  is  the  man  who  has  paid  the 
money  does  not  get  him. 

I  am  not  here  pleading  as  a  matter  of  the  poverty  of  our  people. 
If  this  matter  could  be  arranged  so  that  they  could  get  them  here 
and  utilize  them,  I  think  we  could  afford  to  pay  the  $8.  I  am  not 
saying  the  man  who  needs  the  labor  in  Texas  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  $8  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  over ;  they  could  do  it,  but 
the  chance  he  takes  and  the  method  by  Avhich  he  has  to  j)ay  it  before 
they  arrive  in  this  country  is  so  uncertain. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Can  not  he  pay  after  they  arrive? 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Siegel,  before  the  man  comes  he  has  to  make 
arrangements  for  him  to  cross,  hasn't  he? 

Mr.  Siegel.  Oh,  no;  they  can  pa}^  the  money  when  they  get  to 
the  American  side  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  know;  but  who  is  going  to  pay  it?  You  have  to 
furnish  somebody  with  money  to  give  to  him  in  order  to  get  a  guide. 

Mr.  Siegel.  It  seems  to  me  that  money  ought  to  be  paid,  for  this 
reason:  Let  us  look  at  it  from  your  angle,  and  I  think  it  is  ad- 
mitted of  the  large  number  of  people  admitted  under  a  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  many  of  them  have  not  returned  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  not  determined  yet. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  guess,  because  no  one  knows 
how  many  went  back  and  how  many  have  remained.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  is  going  to  require  immigration  inspectors  to  look 
those  people  up,  and  that  is  going  to  cost  money,  and  this  is  the  first 
case  I  know  of  where  they  have  been  asking  to  let  them  come  in 
without  paying  the  tax.  And  the  only  reason  I  am  asking  you 
about  the  tax  is,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appropriate  money  for  the  in- 
spectors, anyway,  and  that  is  why  many  of  them  are  leaving  the 
service,  on  account  of  the  small  pay. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Siegel.  And  you  have  to  have  people  to  look  after  those  immi- 
granta*down  there. 
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Mr.  Garner.  They  have  nothing  down  along  the  border,  and  let 
nie  say  to  you,  Mr.  Siegel,  as  far  as  my  selfish  interests  were  con- 
cerned, if  I  wanted  to  be  selfish  and  did  not  want  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  I  think  these  people  here  from  Texas,  if 
they  were  speaking  from  their  own  selfish  interests  and  not  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States,  they  would  say  to  take  all  your  in- 
spectors away  and  "  we  will  get  along  on  the  ])order  ourselves  and 
get  somebody  to  get  the  people  into  this  country  under  this  arrange- 
ment." And  that  is  why  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  Lal)or  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  they  ought  to  function  along  that 
border  as  the  law  says  they  should  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  do- 
ing it.  You  gentlenien  here  frame  the  laws,  but  you  do  not  control 
the  purse  strings. 

The  Chairman.  In  line  with  that  statement,  are  you  not  inclined 
to  think  that  the  failure  to  function  along  the  Mexican  border  and 
the  Canadian  border  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  makes 
the  immigration  appropriation  as  a  lump-sum  appropriation? 

Mr.  Garner.  I  do.  sir.  And  I  will  tell  you  what  I  said.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  I  repeated  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  quite  recently  when  we  had  somewhat  of  a  demo- 
cratic session:  I  said,  "If  you  will  isolate  the  Mexican  border  and 
ask  for  an  appropriation  separately  for  the  administration  of  that 
work,  I  will  get  you  every  dollar  you  need,''  because  I  had  already 
talked  to  the  appropriations  committee  and  they  said  they  would  do 
it.  Because  I  would  not  ask  for  a  dollar  I  did  not  think  was  cor- 
rect and  I  think  you  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  with  me  long 
enough  to  know  me,  know  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  I 
would  not  do  myself,  if  I  handled  the  aduiinistration  of  it.  And  I 
told  him  that,  but  he  won't  do  it.  He  makes  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion of  it  and  sends  it  up  to  Mr.  Siegel's  distri.'t  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  the  appropriation  could  be  divided. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  if  he  will  say,  "  Here  is  for  the  Mexican  border," 
I  will  undertake  to  tell  the  Appropriations  Committee  how  much 
money  he  should  have  for  administering  that  work  from  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  there  and  I  Avill  get  him  enough  money  to  admin- 
ister the  law  along  that  border.  But  he  sends  in  an  estimate  for  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  and  he  administers  it  and  sends  as  much 
money  as  he  pleases  to  New  York,  Seattle,  Philadelphia,  and  some- 
where else,  and  I  won't  help  in  that  performance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  take  this  much  time.  I 
merely  rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  you  that  if  this  bill  con- 
templated anything  that  was  a  danger  to  the  Union,  I  Avould  not 
be  here  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  Under  this  resolution  here,  how  would  you  prevent 
the  large  population  that  probably  would  come  in  from  Mexico 
being  lost  with  our  own  people  so  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
return  them  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Garner.  These  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  explain  that.  This 
identical  law,  or  rather,  I  believe  these  gentlemen  have  a  substitute 
amendment  that  they  propose  lo  offer  that  conies  nearer  to  their 
idea  about  the  protection  of  the  people  who  will  come  into  this 
country;  that  is,  to  protect  the  country  against  getting  people  to 
come  in  from  Mexico  who  are  not  desirable.     But  the  way  it  has 
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been  administered  for  the  past  two  years  is  this:  A  man  goes  into 
Mexico  and  contracts  for  20  laborers  to  come  into  Texas,  Aiizona, 
New  Mexico,  or  California,  and  he  agrees  in  this  contract,  in  bring- 
ing them  in,  that  he  will  return  them  to  the  point  the}^  were  })roiight 
in  and  deliver  them  to  the  immigration  inspector  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  period.     It  is  his  duty  to  do  that. 

They  say,  and  correctly,  that  you  can  not  punish  a  man  if  he  does 
not  comply  with  that  agreement:  but  you  can  go  to  the  courts  and 
recover  against  him  whatever  expense  the  Government  may  incur 
by  virtue  of  having  to  perform  that  duty  he  agreed  to  do.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  method  by  which  you  could  keep  your  hand  on 
those  people  and  see  that  they  do  return  them  in  accordance  with 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  not  the  method  of  requiring  all  aliens  to  reg- 
ister during  alienage  solve  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Garner.  I  imagine  your  registration  law  the  chairman  has 
here  and  his  bill  for  the  Americanizing  of  this  country  by  way  of 
making  citizens  of  all  aliens  will  reach  that  subject. 

Mr.  Mandeville,  This  proposed  amendment  will  reach  all  those 
subjects. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  C.  B.  HUDSPETH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  have  all  read  the  resolution,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  in  the  record,  let  it  be  stated  at  this 
point.    It  reads: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Suspending  the  operation  of  certain  provisions  of  tlie  immigration 
act  relating  to  alien  contract  laborers  and  illiterate  aliens. 

Whereas,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  farm  and  ranch  labor  in  the  States 
of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  it  will  be  Impossible 
to  harvest  the  crops  and  handle  the  live  stock  and  ranch  interests  in  said 
States  during  the  year  of  1920 ;  and 
Whereas,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  farm  and  ranch  labor  a  great  loss  to 
the  United  States  in  the  way  of  revenues  from  the  said  States  of  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  will  be  had  unless  the  law  relative  to  the  entry 
of  alien  immigrants  is  suspended  for  a  period  of  one  year ;  and 
Whereas  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  permit  the  entry  of  alien 
immigrants  permanently,  but  to  relieve  what  is  foreseen  to  be  a   tinancial 
calamity  and  distress  to  the  citizens  of  the  three  States  mentioned  in  this 
resolution ;  and 
Whereas  the  Director  General  of  Immigration  is  only  authorized   under   this 
resolution  to  permit  the  entry  of  citizens  of  the   Republic  of  Mexico   who 
were  born  in  said  Republic  and  who  are  of  the  Mexican  race :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameriea  in   Congress  assembled.   That  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  5,  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,   the  United 
States,"  relating  to  the  assessment  of  head  tax  on  aliens  entering  the  United 
States,   and  of  the  provisions   of  section  3   of   said   act,   excluding  from    the 
United   States  aliens  who  are  contract  laborers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate, 
is  hereby   suspended  for  the  period  of  one  year  from   and   after  .lanuary  1, 
1920,  in  so  far,  as  said  provisions  affect  the  entry  into  the  States  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  of  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
who  are  coming  to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  agricultural  or   live  stock 
pursuits:  Provided,  That  any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  who  was  born  in  said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  who  shall 
be  admitted  under  this  resolution,   shall   at   the  expiration  of  one  year   and 
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not  later  report  in  person  to  the  immigration  official  of  the  port  of  entry  where 
said  alien  made  his  entry  into  the  United  States,  to  be  deported  back  into  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $2(X>.  and  may  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year:  Provided  further.  That  the 
regidatious  of  the  Department  of  Lai)or  relative  to  the  admission  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  from  Mexico  during  the  war  witli  Germany  shall  apply  to  all 
aliens  admitted  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  the  author  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Huds- 
peth. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
been  handed  me  this  morning,  which  seems  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  from  all  over  Texas.  1 
want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  your 
committee  this  morning  on  this  resolution.  A  Congressman  is  here 
and  can  be  heard  at  most  any  time,  and  there  are  gentlemen  here 
from  all  over  the  State  of  Texas,  following  every  kind  of  business, 
who  have  come  here  and  left  their  businesses  and  their  homes  to 
tell  you  of  the  conditions  down  there. 

Furthermore,  this  resolution  does  not  apply  to  Texas  alone,  but 
to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hayden,  Congressman  from  Arizona,  who  asked  me  to  present  the 
claim  also  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  resolution  coA'er  California,  too? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  but  the  amendment  covers  California.  I  will 
read  the  amendment  which  has  been  handed  me: 

Rcftolved  by  the  ScHote  and  Ifoiiae  of  Re}>rcseiitntii-cs  of  the  Vnited  States 
of  America  in  CotifiresH  AsscinbUd,  Tliat  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Fel)ruary  .1.  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  immigratiitn  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in  the  Unite<l 
States,"  relating  to  aliens  entering  the  United  States,  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows : 

That  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  before  mentioned  act  of  Congress  of  February  .5, 
3017.  sliall  not  apply  to  native-born  citizens  of  Mexico,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
or  Cuba ; 

Provided.  That  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  an  emergency  exists  in 
a  shortage  of  conmion  or  unskilled  labor  he  shall  admit  for  such  length  of  time 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  proper,  such  alien  laborers 
from  the  above-mentioned  countries,  suspending  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  l)efore-menti()ned  act  relating  to  aliens,  who  are  contract  laborers  or 
aliens  who  are  illiterate,  and  waiving  the  payment  of  the  "  head  tax "  at 
present  < -barged   all    immigrants. 

I  want  to  say  this,  in  reply  to  my  friend  Mr.  Siegel,  that  it  is 
necessary  at  all  times  to  keep  an  immigration  force  on  the  border. 
The  question  that  you  propounded  to  Mr.  Garner,  if  it  would  not 
cost  an  extra  $260,000,  I  do  not  think  is  well  taken,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  an  efficient  guard  along  the  border  at  all  times  to 
keep  out  the  Japanese  and  Chinese — undesirable  laborers.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  administration  of  this  resolution  would  cost  the 
United  States  one  extra  dollar. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Now,  just  a  moment:  Under  this  amendment  you 
have  just  proposed,  you  make  no  provision  at  all  for  the  return 
of  those  people  to  those  particular  countries.  You  permit  them  to 
remain  absolutely  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  say  this  amendment  has  been  handed  me  this 
morning  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here,  for  your  consid- 
eration. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  realize  immediately,  after  reading  that  amend- 
ment, that  all  the  people  you  admit  can  never  be  required  to  leave 
America. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  consider;  but  the 
resolution  that  I  drew  provides  that  they  shall  return  to  the  place 
Avhere  they  are  admitted  within  a  year. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Your  resolution  is  different  in  that  respect;  I  will 
admit  that. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  This  is  handed  me  by  these  gentlemen  here  and  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  them  that  the  committee  should  consider  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are  going  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  your  consideration ; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  as  far  as  the  tax  is  concerned. 
I  can  not  agree  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  people 
coming  in  for  this  purpose  and  those  who  used  to  come  here  from 
Italy  and  the  other  countries  and  stay  here  for  a  few  months  and 
then  return  again  to  Europe  and  come  back  again.  I  can  see  no 
difference  between  the  one  set  of  people  and  the  other  set  of  people, 
and  if  it  is  a  proper  tax  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  a  proper  tax  in  the 
other  instance,  and  you  can  not  blow  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Probably  you  are  correct,  and  if  it  could  be  safe- 
guarded so  that  the  man  forced  to  pay  the  tax  could  get  the  labor, 
I  do  not  believe  the  man  asking  for  this  labor  would  object  to  pay- 
ing that  tax — if  some  way  can  be  found  whereby  they  can  be  safe- 
guarded. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  affects  the  entire 
border  of  the  United  States  between  this  country  and  Mexico — not 
alone  Texas. 

The  Chairmax.  This  resolution  of  yours  proposes  to  suspend  the 
law  for  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  intended  to  be  done  after  that? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know.  We  will  have  to  meet  that  when 
the  time  arrives;  but  it  is  to  meet  a  condition  of  emergency  down 
there  now  in  that  section  of  the  country  that  this  resolution  had 
been  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  If  20.000  Mexicans  are  needed  to  do  agi-icultural 
labor  on  this  side  of  the  border  during  the  year  1920,  won't  it  be 
desirable,  for  the  same  reason,  to  have  them  come  in  again  in  1921? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Very  likely  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  And  again  in  1922? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Very  likely. 

The  Chairman,  Would  not  that  result  in  a  poor  sort  of  system  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Mexicans  come  in  there 
and  work  right  alongside  of  the  Americans  there  now ;  but  during 
the  war  the  Mexicans  went  back  to  Mexico  by  the  thousands.  That 
is  the  reason  there  is  a  shortage  of  Mexican  labor  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  to-day.  This  is  an  emergency  resolution.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  bring  these  men  in  there  only  for  a  year,  and  I  want 
to  state  this  (and  I  wish  my  friend,  Mr.  White,  from  Kansas,  was 
here)  that  I  also  represent  a  border  district,  and  I  have  never  known 
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of  Mexicans  who  were  brought  across  the  border,  Mr.  Chairman, 
fomenting  any  revolution;  1  never  knew  of  any  Bolsheviks  in  Mexi- 
cans of  that  class;  I  have  never  known  of  one  of  them  raising  his 
voice  against  the  Government  who  has  been  admitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laboring  on  this  side.  1  want  to  state,  though,  they  are  an 
Ignorant  class  that  come  over  here  to  w^ork  at  the  labor  they  are 
used  to,  Mr.  Kainey,  that  they  are  familiar  with;  but  I  have  never 
known  of  a  single  one  of  them  being  disloyal  to  the  Government 
that  brought  them  over  here.  If  that  question  is  raised  here,  I 
think  every  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  reputable  men,  from 
that  section  of  the  country  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement  that 
there  is  not  any  bolshevik  element  among  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  should 
conclude  we  wanted  to  report  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  would  that 
do  away  with  the  passport-control  law?  Wouldn't  we  have  to  get 
through  a  resolution  to  reach  that'^ 

Mr.  Htjdspeth.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  This  will  be  an  act  passed  after  the  other,  and  the 
passport-control  law  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence  until  March  4, 
1921.    This  does  not  aft'ect  the  passport-control  law. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  the  passport-control 
law  in  the  least;  it  is  an  emergency  resolution  brought  in  here 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  am  only  suggesting  that  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  an  emergency  resolution  brought  in  here  to 
save  millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it.  And  you  people  will 
be  benefited  just  as  much  as  we  will  be. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Mexicans  realize  they  are  not  likely  to  become  radicals, 
but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  Mr.  Vaile. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  they  are  a  race  of  people  that  are — I  won't  say 
inferior,  but  they  are,  at  least,  different, 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  are  an  inferior  race,  Mr.  Vaile ;  these  Mexi- 
cans are  an  inferior  race  of  people. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  the  conmiittee  is — I  know  I  would  be,  and 
you  may  have  covered  this — perfectly  resolved  on  two  things:  First, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  have  any  condition  approaching  peonage; 
and,  second,  it  is  not  going  to  allow,  if  we  can  help  it,  any  perma- 
nent addition  to  our  population  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  radicals 
or  have  assimilated  rather  radical  ideas  to  come  inliere  from  Mexico 
or  any  place  else. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  agree  with  you  on  both  propositions;  and,  if 
I  believed  by  bringing  these  people  in  you  were  going  to  perma- 
nently increase  the  Mexican  population  down  there,  I  would  say  to 
keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  they  would 
not  constitute  any  permanent  addition. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  will  not  at  all  become  a  permanent  addition. 
As  was  stated  by  the  Congressman  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  who 
preceded  me  here,  I  say  that  90  per  cent  of  them  will  go  back  as 
quick  as  they  can  get  sufficient  money. 
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Mr,  Vaile.  That  is  a  somewhat  disputed  point,  I  believe;  I  think 
there  is  evidence  both  ways. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  disputed,  because  the 
railroads  have  come  in  there  and  taken  them  to  work  on  the  rail- 
roads; that  is  the  reason.  But  if  you  confine  this,  as  the  resolution 
provides,  to  these  three  States,  these  Mexicans  won't  leave  those 
three  States,  because  the  Mexicans  are  afraid  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  afraid  of  the  laws 
of  their  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  growers  in  those  States  on  the  ])order  need 
and  receive  relief  from  such  a  resolution  as  this  what  is  to  prevent 
the  railroads  asking  for  and  securing  the  passage  of  a  similar  reso- 
lution to  help  them  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  is  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  position  of  California?  You 
say  the  growers  of  California  want  this  labor? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  extend 
this  resolution  to  include  them  if  they  do  need  the  relief.  But  when 
I  drafted  this  resolution  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Her- 
nandez, from  New  Mexico,  and  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  me  with 
any  information  as  to  whether  the  growers  of  California  wanted  it 
or  not. 

The  Chairman,  AVhat  would  you  think  of  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution such  as  the  Hawaiian  relief  resolution,  which  reads: 

Whereas  since  the  voluntary  annexation  by  the  United  States  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  more  tlian  .*>,SO,U00,000  has  been  expended  for  Army,  Navy,  and 
harbor  improvements  to  the  end  that  the  strategic  key  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  be 
made  a  safe  base  of  military  operation;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  garrisoned  in  the  Teritory  of  Hawaii  upward  of  teu 
thousand  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  branches  of  the  military 
.service ;  and 

Whereas  since  the  discontinuance  of  Chinese  immigration  the  labor  suppl.r 
of  the  Tei-ritory  lias  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  large  areas  of  lands, 
both  public  and  private,  suitable  for  the  growing  of  rice,  garden  truck,  and 
other  edibles  are  now  lying  fallow,  idle,  and  unimproved;  and 

Whereas  the  questix»n  of  how  to  provision  the  Territory  in  the  event  of 
hostile  demonstration  against  it  has  been  carefully  considered  l)y  the  difEer- 
ent  commanders  of  the  United  States  Army  of  the  Department  of  Hawaii, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reestablish  the  planting  of  rice  and  other  products- 
on  unemployed  lands,  but  without  success  because  of  the  utter  lack  of  suitable 
er  available  labor ;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  citizen  or  European  labor  available  to  relieve  an  acute 
and  actual  necessity,  and  without  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  unem- 
ployed lands  the  scant  food  supply  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  the  absence 
of  a  strong  I'aeitic  (^cean  fleet,  makes  its  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants early  and  easy  prey  to  a  blockading  hostile  fleet;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  are  the  most  skilled  rice  and  garden-truck  agriculturists 
now  procurable ;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Territory  of  climate,  diversity  of 
race,  lack  of  skilled  employment,  complete  isolation  from  the  mainland,  and 
noncompetition  with  either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  of  the  nuiinland  eliminate- 
from  serious  consideration  the  many  objections  urged  against  general  Chinese 
inunigration  :  and 

Whereas  the  admission  of  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  under  such  special  rules 
and  restrictions  as  the  Department  of  Labor  might  deem  advisable  would  enable 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  plant  and  cultivate  its  unemployed  lands  in  rice,, 
taro,  garden  truck,  and  other  products,  and  thereby  solve  the  now  perilous- 
food  situation :  Therefore  be  it 
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Tx'csolred.  That  the  Congivss  of  the  I'nited  States  by  apt  legislation  provide 
for  the  admission  into  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  from  the  Republic  of  China 
(without  ri,iiht  to  ])roceed  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States),  under  such 
t(M-ms  and  conditions  and  sul).iect  to  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  it  deems 
advisable,  thirty  thousand  Chinese  laborers. 

Mr.  Httdspeth.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  yon  onoht  to  tie 
me  up  on  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  I  am  here  representino-  a  con- 
dition down  there;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  Chinese 
laborers.  I  presume  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  here  to  speak  for 
that  resolution  if  it  becomes  necessary,  but  I  say  I  am  not  familiar 
with  those  conditions  and  I  can  not  say  whether  that  resolution 
should  be  passed  or  not.  But  I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions  in 
my  country. 

Mr.  SiEGKL.  There  are  the  two  resolutions  before  us  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Ill  DspirrH.  I  understand,  but  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
ought  to  confound  that  proposition  with  this. 

The  CuAiiorAx.  I  thought  you  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
l)ress  your  views,  because  one  resolution  is  easilj'  a  precedent  for 
another  one. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  it  seems  tome  they  have 
uiade  uo  showing  here  to  that  effect.  But  I  think  if  you  will  hear 
these  gentlemen  here  they  will  show  you  the  necessity  for  this  reso- 
lution. T  have  come  here  myself  Avith  a  resolution  froui  the  West- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  and  have  at  least  the  feeling  of  the 
merchants  down  there  expressed  in  favor  of  my  resolution.  The  men 
say  they  can  not  harvest  their  crojjs;  that  their  crops  are  ripening  in 
the  field ;  that  they  can  not  shear  the  sheep.  And  the  same  condition 
Mr.  Hayden  has  told  you  exists  in  Arizona,  where  he  says  they  raise 
this  cotton  that  brings  80  and  00  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  same  condition  exist  in  Idaho,  where 
they  I'aise  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  does  or  not,  but  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  extend  it  to  any  State  where  their  crops  were 
going  to  be  absolutely  Aviped  out  unless  they  bring  these  laborers  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  strike  out  the  literacy 
test  provision  of  the  immigration  law,  as  a  general  law? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  literacy  test  out,  the  immigration  of 
people  unable  to  read  Avould  be  permitted  and  might  relieve  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  would  not  be  Avilling,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  strike 
out  the  literacy  test  and  make  this  resolution  general  law.  You  say 
we  may  come  in  here  in  1921 ;  but  we  may  not.  We  may  have  suf- 
ficient labor  to  harvest  our  crops  down  there  in  1921,  but  Ave  haA^e 
not  got  it  to-day.     I  do  not  knoAv  Avhat  situation  may  arise  in  1921, 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  negro  has  apparently  left  the 
farms  and  gone  to  the  cities  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  adds  to  it  largely. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Hudspeth,  It  is  a  fact  that  the  negro  has  quit  the  farms  and 
gone  to  the  cities. 
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Mr,  Welty.  a  minute  ago  you  said  most  of  those  peon  laborers 
return  to  Mexico.     Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  not  the  immigration  records  of  1919  of  Mexican 
laborers  admitted  state  that  there  were  5,021  Mexicans  admitted  into 
the  Union  from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  2,791  are  now  employed,  34 
died,  823  deserted,  and  only  1,373  were  returned? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Let  me  answer  that  here. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  in  1918  the  records  show  that  those  who  came 
in  were  1,345,  now  employed  244,  deserted  390,  and  only  702  re- 
turned; while  for  Arizona  the  total  number  imported  that  went 
into  that  State  was  2,682.  noAV  employed  1,067,  and  of  the  remain- 
der 405  deserted  and  only  1,192  were  returned;  while  for  the  year 
1919  the  total  number  imported  was  2,899,  now  employed  1,688, 
deserted  332,  and  only  854  were  returned.  I  have  not  the  record 
here  for  New  Mexico.  The  immigration  figures  here  show  your 
statement  that  they  return ;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  make  the  statement  how  many  were 
brought  in,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  why  they  did  not  return,  Mr. 
Welty.  I  got  the  Director  General  of  Immigration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  extend  the  time  for  the  return  until  the  1st  of  February ; 
otherwise  they  would  have  returned  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Welty.  1920? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  They  would  have  returned,  but  the  farmers 
down  there  and  the  ranchmen  made  such  a  showing  that  I  went  and 
asked  them  to  extend  it  to  the  1st  of  February  ancl  they  did ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  gone  back  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  do  you  explain  for  those  who  deserted?  Of  the 
5,021  that  came  in  in  1919,  823  deserted. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  do  you  mean,  deserted  and  went  back  to 
Mexico  ?    What  is  meant  by  "  deserted  "  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Simply  lost  in  the  country  itself,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  As  I  say,  they  come  down  there  and  are  persuaded 
to  go  through  the  country  to  work  on  the  railroads;  that  is  the 
trouble.     I  just  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Box.  Don't  you  think  the  term  "  deserted  "  as  used  here  means 
leaving  the  service  of  the  man  who  first  imported  them  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  very  likely;  just  like  Mr.  Garner  explained 
to  you,  there  is  no  certainty  of  keeping  them;  you  have  to  take  that 
chance  of  them  getting  away  from  you  after  they  are  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  your  time  with  this  array  of  gentlemen  here 
this  morning  to  be  heard,  and  I  suggest  that  you  now  hear  from  Mr. 
Mandeville. 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Bee  has  a  statement  first  which  he 
desires  to  make  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARLOS  BEE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Bee.  T  am  not  going  to  take  much  of  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  lived  adjacent  to  the  Mexican  border  all  my  life.  I  have 
been  district  attorney  down  there  for  many  years  and  that  has 
brought  me  in  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Mexican  and  other 
classes  of  people.     Let  me  make  this  suggestion  to  you  gentlemen 
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that  may  not  liave  occurred  to  you — what  we  have  seen  ourselves. 
We  have  seen  in  the  spring  of  the  year  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Mexicans,  with  their  carts  and  dogs,  driving  jacks,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  come  across  the  country  from  Mexico  and  going  into 
these  farms,  gathering  tiie  cro])  and  then,  when  the  fall  of  the  year 
comes  and  the  work  is  completed,  returning  again  by  the  hundreds 
iind  going  back  into  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  that  up  until  when? 

Mr.  Bek.  U})  until  this  law  went  into  effect  prohibiting  them  from 
coming  in. 

The  Chaiumax.  That  is,  prohibiting  them  on  account  of  the  liter- 
acy test? 

Mr.  Bee.  No:  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  literacy  test:  before  any 
immigration  law  applied  at  all. 

The  CHAimiAx.  It  must  have  been  before  the  literacy  test  that 
followed  the  act  of  February  7,  1917. 

Mr.  Bee.  Under  regulations  that  permitted  them  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  law  was  passed — — 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  making  regulations  permitting  them  to 
come  in? 

Mr.  Bee.  And  even  without  the  law.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this:  I  am  not  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  Mexican  (juestion,  but 
the  Mexican  question,  however,  to  a  great  extent  is  the  question  of 
fn'joles  and  tortillas  (beans  and  corn  bread) — something  to  eat. 
They  are  starving  to  death  and  when  the  spring  of  the  year  comes 
they  are  leaving  their  homos  to  liunt  for  work  that  they  can  do,  but 
not  in  the  winter  season.  Thev  come  across  into  Texas  to  gather  our 
crops  and  after  they  make  $loO,  $200,  or  $300  they  go  back  to  their 
little  homes  in  Mexico.  And  if  I  may  use  the  expression  as  applied 
to  them — although  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  full  sense — they  hibernate 
in  the  winter  and  just  as  soon  as  the  winter  breaks  they  come  back 
jigain  to  make  some  more  money. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  something  further,  which  is  also  a  matter 
of  intimate  personal  knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
San  Antonio,  that  I  have  seen  children,  dirty,  filthy,  lazy  little  chil- 
dren, enter  the  first  grade  in  my  State  and  I  have  seen  those  same 
little  children  under  the  educational  advlmtages  offered  them  gradu- 
ate at  the  head  of  their  class  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  say  that 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  Americanization. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  enter  the  same  school  with  the  native- 
born  children? 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairisian.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
native-born  children  to  that? 

Mr.  Bee.  None  at  all.  We  had  to  do  this  at  one  time — but  merely 
because  they  were  holding  the  white  children  back  in  order  to  give 
the  others  a  chance  to  learn  the  American  language — we  had  to  let 
them  occupy  separate  rooms  while  they  were  being  taught  their 
A  B  C's  in  iEnglish.  So  that  they  would  not  be  holding  the  Ameri- 
can children  back  who  would  otherwise  had  to  be  held  back  until 
they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  language.  And  I  have  seen  those 
Mexicans  from  the  peon  class  graduate  at  the  head  of  their  class  in 
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high  schooL  And  I  can  take  the  poll  books  alone  of  the  Mexicans  in 
my  State,  and  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  and  they 
will  show  their  occupations  as  merchants,  clerks,  salesmen,  and  all 
occupations  of  that  kind ;  they  take  their  places  right  bj^^  the  side  of 
the  native-born  American  citizens  in  their  different  avocations  when. 
they  are  given  the  advantage  of  an  education. 

Mr.  Vaile.  You  are  referring  now  to  Americanized  ^Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  To  Americanized  Mexicans;  but  it  is  the  same  class  that 
would  come  in  under  this  resolution.  I  am  not  pleading  for  those 
men  to  stay  here,  though  I  will  say  in  that  connection,  supplementing 
what  Mr.  Hudspeth  has  said,  that  the  Mexican  has  never  been,  gen- 
tlemen of  this  committee,  in  my  country  a  radical.  He  cares  nothing 
about  government  in  his  primitive  state;  government  means  to 
him  nothing  at  all  except  something  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep. 
And  when  he  does  take  advantage  of  our  educational  schools,  I  defy 
this  record  to  show  a  Bolshevik,  a  Mexican  radical,  or  a  Mexican  in 
any  class  who  has  ever  endangered  the  institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment— and  I  have  known  them  intimately. 

I  went  to  school,  may  I  say  to  this  gentleman  here  [Mr.  Siegel] 
where,  as  a  small  boy,  80  per  cent  of  the  children  in  my  school  were 
Mexican  children ;  and  I  have  seen  them  grow  into  manhood  and 
take  their  place  by  the  side  of  your  native  born  and  I  have  never 
known  them  yet  to  be  anything  but  loyal  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  resolution,  if  it  became  a  law,  a  Mex- 
ican family  comes  in  for  one  year:  Suppose  a  child  is  born;  what 
is  the  status  of  that  child? 

Mr.  Br.E.  If  he  has  a  Mexican  citizenship,  he  carries  the  citizen- 
ship of  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  He  comes  in  under  an  imported  peonage  labor 
sj^stem  to  work  on  the  Texas  farms 

Mr.  Bee.  He  has  a  rigiit  to  choose  his  citizenship  at  the  time  he 
reaches  his  majority,  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  No;  under  our  law. 

Mr.  Bee.  Under  our  law. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  claim  American  citizenship? 

Mr.  Bee.  Absolutely ;  and  that  is  the  law.  Let  me  go  further  with 
this  question.  You  gentlemen  anticipate  the  migration  of  the  Mex- 
icans into  the  north  which  would  interfere  with  and  hurt  the  labor 
there.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  you  leave  the  Mexican  to  himself  and 
he  is  a  hot-weather  plant;  he  does  not  like  this  cold  business.  The 
only  reason  he  will  go  up  there  is  because  these  agents  come  down 
there  and  induce  him  away  from  his  natural  hibernating  spot.  He 
does  not  want  to  go  into  a  cold  climate;  he  lives  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, and  he  is  willing  to  live  in  Texas  in  the  summer-time,  because 
we  have  a  tropical  climate,  but  he  goes  back  when  he  gets  through 
his  labor  and  has  enough  money  to  go  back. 

And  I  want  to  answer  my  friend  from  New  York  this  question 
about  the  head  tax.  The  head  tax,  let  me  say  to  my  friend,  is  the 
instrument  by  which  these  men  get  hold  of  him  in  order  to  take  him 
away  into  other  poitions  of  the  country  where  he  isjipt  needed.  If 
you  let  him  come  in  without  a  head  tax  and  he  comes  voluntarily, 
if  he  does  not  come  in  under  any  agency,  he  does  not  come  in  because 
of  some  man  having  gone  down  there  and  said,  "  I  will  be  the  $8 
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for  you  and  I  will  be  at  the  border  to  gobble  you  up  and  to  grab 
you  when  you  come  and  conduct  you  to  the  place  where  you  are  to 
work" — if  he  comes  in  voluntarily  lie  gets  his  little  family  when 
the  winter  breaks  and  the  trees  commence  to  show  foliage  and  the 
birds  commence  to  sing  and  quits  Mexico  and  comes  where  he  can 
make  a  living,  because  he  can  not  make  a  living  where  he  is ;  he  is 
starving  where  he  is,  and  he  takes  the  money  he  makes  here  and  goes 
back. 

And  let  me  say  another  thing.  I  probably  ought  not  to  say  this 
because  I  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with  any  selfish  interest  in  the 
matter  and  my  interest  is  not  selfish,  but  I  have  a  farm  (not  a  very 
large  farm  or  a  very  extensive  farm ;  I  am  an  agiiculturist,  in  other 
words;  I  make  my  money  in  the  city  and  spend  it  in  the  country, 
but  I  am  not  a  farmer),  and  wlien  I  first  oj^ened  up  my  small  farm 
every  man  I  had  on  my  farm  was  a  negro  cultivating  that  farm. 
There  is  not  a  negro  on  a  farm  in  my  section  of  Texas  now,  and  this 
is  immediately  north  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  witliout  the  fault  of  any- 
body, but  just  because  the  negro  has  been  attracted  by  the  high 
wages  and  the  improved  conditions  of  the  cities,  and  he  is  leaving  the 
farming  section  of  this  country.  I  have  been  througli  the  section 
of  the  country  down  there  Avhere  these  gentlemen  come  from,  in 
southwestern  Texas,  and  I  know  that  50  per  cent,  yes,  less  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  great  cotton  crop  that  goes  to  contribute  to  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  this  country  will  lie  rotting  in  tlie  field  unless 
we  can  get  Mexican  labor  to  pick  it.  And  I  know  this  further,  that 
you  can  not  get  (and  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  my  own  race  or 
upon  the  negro  race)  the  average  white  man  or  the  average  negro 
to  go  in  the  forest  and  grub  the  land  with  tlie  ax  or  whatever  else 
is  necessary  to  grub  the  land  to  put  the  land  into  a  state  of  culti- 
vation.   He  won't  do  it. 

But  the  Mexican  is  adapted  for  that  special  character  of  labor; 
whether  in  the  providence  of  God  he  has  been  so  constituted  T  won't 
say.  But  I  do  say  to  you  that  the  Mexican  is  specially  fitted  for  the 
burdensome  task  of  bending  his  back  to  picking  the  cotton  and  the 
burdensome  task  of  grubbing  the  fields.  And  our  section  is  abso- 
lutely prostrate  (and  I  say  this  to  you  gentlemen  seriously,  repre- 
senting those  people  down  there  and  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  it) , 
all  my  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hudspeth's  section,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
ner's section  that  borders  in  there  the  great  southwest  that  is  now 
under  the  quickening  touch  of  the  Mexicans,  under  the  quickening 
touch  of  improved  conditions,  is  absolutely  lying  prostrate  upon  its 
back  unless  this  Congress  gives  some  relief  bv  which  we  can  get 
this  labor — docile,  peaceable,  inoffensive,  that  has  never  interfered 
with  our  institutions,  not  interfering  with  the  legitimate  employ- 
ment of  OTir  own  citizens,  but  doino-  a  class  of  work  that  our  own 
citizens  will  not  do.    It  is  absolutely  Iving  prostrate  upon  its  back. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  bring  in  the  Mexican  labor  to  do  the  work 
you  say  now  the  white  man  and  the  negro  will  not  do 

Mr.  Bee.  They  are  not  doincf. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  doinff  and  never  Avill  do  if  the  Mexi- 
can is  there  to  do  it:  they  would  not  do  it  in  combination  with  them? 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes;  thev  do  not  mind  workinar  aloncrside  of  them.  I 
have  seen  pick-and-shovel  men  in  my  city,  hundreds  of  them,  work- 
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ing  on  the  streets  of  my  city,  and  the  Mexicans  working  right  along- 
side of  them.  There  is  no  question  that  they  won't  do  it  now,  but 
they  won't  do  it  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place  (and  I  say  this 
advisedly,  too),  the  conjpensation  that  must  follow  for  the  unskilled 
common  labor  does  not  appeal  in  this  day  and  time  to  the  white  man. 
The  war,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  has  raised  the  dignity  of 
the  laborer  to  such  an  extent  the  man  does  not  feel  he  ought  longer 
to  indulge  in  manual  labor  and  I  sometimes  wonder  what  is  going  to 
come  to  the  biblical  blessing  of  the  hewei-s  of  the  wood  and  tillei-s  of 
the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  only  the  troulde  alone  of  the  Texas 
border,  but  the  trouble  throughout  the  entire  United  States? 

Mr.  Bee.  No,  sir;  for  this  reason,  that  our  climatic  conditions  are 
different,  our  seasons  are  different,  and  the  very  character  of  the  men 
we  are  now  asking  this  conunittee  to  peruat  us  to  admit  is  a  tropical 
citizenship  that  does  not  flourish  in  cold  weather;  they  die  of  con- 
sumption; they  are  subject  to  pneumonia.  They  have  none  of  the 
facilities  of  the  white  man  for  taking  care  of  himself. 

I  want  to  make  this  prediction:  I  have  not  the  statistics  as  my 
friend  Welty  has  quoted  statistics;  I  am  not  very  strong  on  statis- 
tics. When  I  was  in  the  Senate  once  and  a  gentleman  confronted  me 
with  statistics,  having  no  other  vrnj  of  answering  him,  I  said,  "  Sta- 
tistics do  not  bother  me;  they  are  the  refuge  of  the  statisticians  and 
they  are  the  cloak  of  stupidity  when  a  man  can  not  get  away  from 
the  question."  I  do  not  say  that  with  reference  to  my  friend  over 
there  [Mr.  Welty]  ;  but  let  me  say  further,  that  the  statistics  you  are 
quoting  from,  the  inaccuracy  of  them  is  demonstrated  by  the  state- 
ment these  men  have  deserted.    Deserted  from  what  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Deserted  their  former  employer,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bee.  There  is  no  slavery  in  this  country ;  they  have  a  right  to 
leave  his  employment. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  are  brought  in — and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  a  great  stretching  of  a  provision  of  the  law,  under  some 
regulations  of  veiy  doubtful  status. 

Mr.  Bee.  We  want  to  keep  from  violating  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  having  got  them  in  here,  the  officials  had  to 
have  some  designation  to  describe  those  who  did  not  fulfill  the  con- 
tract that  was  made  for  them ;  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  The  bu- 
reau undertook  to  have  a  postal-savings  deduction  nuide  for  a  deposit 
of  their  wages  to  dodge  the  claim  of  peonage,  but  that  did  not  work. 

Mr.  Bee.  We  have  not  any  peonage  in  the  accepted  sense  in  our 
country ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  peonage  in  our  country.  What  the 
difficulty  is  and  what  this  Congress  has  to  confront,  is  not  theory  but 
the  condition  of  this  labor.  I  want  you  to  know  that.Texas  has  never 
yet  violated  any  American  institution  and  never  yet  violated  any 
American  principle.  If  there  was  a  mistake  under  the  regulation  of 
the  Immigration  Department,  however  Congress  might  want  to  right 
it,  they  came  in  to  save  not  only  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  men 
who  are  cultivating  the  land  but  to  save  the  financial  prosperity  of 
this  country  by  not  letting  the  great  cotton  crop  of  this  country,  and 
the  great  fields  of  the  country,  stand  in  waste  and  desolation. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  said  a  minute  ago  you  wanted  this  labor  because 
the  white  people  of  the  south  do  not  take  kindly  any  more  to  clear- 
ing the  forests. 
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Mr.  Bee.  I  did  not  say  ''  wliite  people  of  the  South,"  because  I 
know  nothing-  except  of  the  <  ondition  innnediately  in  my  country. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  mean  in  your  coniniunity. 

Mr.  Bee.  Yes. 

Mr.  AYelty.  You  want  this  hibor  for  your  connnunity  and  you 
are  talking  for  your  < onununity,  because  the  white  people  do  not 
take  kindly  to  clearing  the  forests  any  more,  to  grubbing  and  clear- 
ing the  fields.  Do  you  not  think  if  that  is  true,  it  is  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  is  about  time  that  the  white  people  in  any  counnu- 
nity  should  learn  that  they  nuist  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of 
their'brow  ^ 

Mr.  Bee.  The  white  people  are  doing  their  share,  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  AYelty.  I  say  that  the  white  unskilled  labor  is  finding  (not  in 
criticism  of  them)  more  remunerative  and  less  burdensome  voca- 
tions. They  are  not  to  blame  for  that.  You  are  not  to  blame  and 
I  am  not  to  blame  because  we  came  to  Congi'ess  instead  of  trying 
to  i^ractice  law  in  our  respeitive  communities,  becau.>^e  Ave  Congress- 
men iuiagined  we  would  better  our  condition. 

Mr.  Welty.  Xot  financially.      [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bee.  I  understand,  but  we  Congressmen  imagined  that  and 
that  does  not  keep  us  from  coming  to  Congress.  There  is  a  mis- 
apprehension about  the  Mexican.  I  want  to  repeat  again  that  he  is 
a  docile,  inoffensive,  peaceable  man,  who  is  starving  to  death,  and 
he  does  not  harm  us,  but  he  benefits  our  section  of  the  country  im- 
mensely under  the  limitations  and  the  restrictions  that  you  put  in 
here,  and  he  will  make  our  country  again  prosper,  whereas  to-day 
these  gentlemen  will  tell  you  their  (otton  will  lie  unpicked  in  the 
field,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  it.  But  nevertheless  that  is  not 
a  theory,  it  is  a  condition  that  confronts  these  people  and.  in  my 
judgment,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  this  Congress,  without  injury  to  our  great  Nation  and 
to  our  great  people,  to  enact  the  legislation  that  I  have  suggested, 
and  to  give  the  relief  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Sw'opE.  What  is  the  average  wage  you  pay  a  day  to  this 
Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Bee.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  runs  from  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Mr.  White.  They  find  themselves,  do  they;  they  board  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  You  board  them? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  MANDEVILLE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Mandevtlle.  I  am  temporarily  at  this  time  residing  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.  I  was  formerly  from  Colorado.  And  I  want  to  state  for 
the  information  of  you  gentlemen  that  I  am  not  a  farmer  and  I  can 
not  say  that  I  am  an  agriculturist,  because  mine  has  always  been  at 
a  loss. 

Mr.  Box.  That  makes  you  an  agriculturist,  because  if  you  had 
been  a  farmer  you  would  not  have  made  a  loss. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  did  not  even  try  to  do  it.  I  have  been  a  man- 
ufacturer all  my  life  and  I  have  been  associated  in  the  beet-growing 
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districts  in  Colorado.  And  just  as  a  little  preamble,  when  this 
matter  came  up,  the  beet-sugar  people  made  me  feel  it  was  my  pa- 
triotic duty  to  help  them  in  Washington  on  account  of  this  labor 
situation  for  our  beet  fields.  When  this  law  went  into  effect,  about 
the  1st  of  May,  1917.  Ave  were  just  in  the  midst  of  the  beet-thinning 
season  in  southern  Colorado  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  when  I  arrived. 
Immediately  we  were  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  labor.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  in  what  I  am  saying  I  am  not 
asking  for  any  additional  labor;  1  am  not  asking  for  any  additional 
favors;  I  am  only  asking  for  the  same  conditions  and  the  same 
]3eople  that  we  have  always  had  ever  since  the  beet  industry  started 
in  Colorado  over  20  years  ago.  This  is  common  labor  in  the  beet 
fields.  Now,  most  of  you  gentlemen  do  not  Jcnow  what  it  is.  The 
thinning  of  beets  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  The  beets  are  planted 
in  rows,  just  like  you  plant  the  garden  beets,  and  they  have  to  be 
thinned  out  and  left  one  beet  in  a  place  about  10  or  12  inches 
apart.  Now,  when  the  beet  industry  first  started  the  very  first 
thing  the  farmer  said  in  Michigan,  where  it  was  first  advocated, 
was  that  this  entailed  too  much  hand  labor;  that  they  would  not 
plant  beets  and  be.  responsible  to  get  the  labor.  In  view  of  that 
fact  the  sugar  companies  said,  "  If  you  plant  the  beets  we  will  see 
that  you  get  the  labor."  That  has  been  the  policy  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  beet-sugar  companies  in  all  the  factories  that  have 
been  built  from  that  day  until  this ;  that  the  companies  procure  the 
labor  for  the  farmer.  The  farmer  does  not  pay  one  particle  of  at- 
tention so  far  as  getting  the  labor  is  concerned,  because  it  is  up  to 
the  companies  to  see  that  they  get  the  labor.  Now,  it  is  common 
labor.  It  is  not  labor  that  our  white  boys  have  ever  taken  to,  be- 
cause you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  every  other  gentleman  in  this  room, 
know  that  we  have  educated  our  people — you  have  told  your  boys 
and  I  have  told  my  boys,  and  do  it  to-day,  a  little  fellow  9  years 
old,  that  if  he  does  not  do  better  in  school  and  go  through  and  get 
a,n  education  he  is  going  to  be  a  common  laborer,  he  is  going  to  work 
on  a  section. 

Now,  we  have  made  an  absolute  class  distinction  in  labor.  It  is  a 
condition  that  is  true  to-day.  Now,  we  were  up  against  this  short- 
age of  labor  and  we  had  to  come  to  AVashington  in  May,  1917,  to 
get  some  relief.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  think  rightly,  took 
the  position  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  away  with  any  part  of 
the  immigration  law  that  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1917, 
but  in  view  of  the  conditions  they  found  a  way — just  how  it  was  we 
do  not  need  to  go  into. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  just  what  was  the  way? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Under  section  3  of  the  law,  taking  the  position 
that  there  was  a  clause  in  there  whereby  in  an  emergency  they  could 
let  them  come  in  under  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  temporary 
work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  took  that  position? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir.  The  legal  department  found  that  there 
was  a  provision  whereby  he  could  do  that.  Now,  I  was  not  present 
at  the  first  conference  that  took  place  in  Washington,  and  just  the 
procedure  that  Avas  found  I  do  not  know,  but  I  just  say  that  it  was 
found.    Now,  it  just  happened  through  a  force  of  circumstances  that 
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I  was  the  fii-st  man  that  took  out  any  labor  under  this  rule;  it  just 
Iiappened  that  I  was  asked  to  go  to  El  Paso  and  take  out  this  labor; 
and  it  just  happened  that  I  was  in  the  conference  that  happened  to 
Avork  out  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  we  took  them  out 
imder  that  order.  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  are  all  conversant  with 
that  order.    If  not,  I  can  get  it  and  give  it  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  it  in  the  record  if 
_you  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Mandevilu:.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  but  I  will  procure  one, 
from  the  Labor  Department.  The  substance  is  this:  That  they  did 
away  with  the  contract-labor  pail  of  it,  they  did  away  with  the 
literacy  test,  and  they  waived  the  $8  head  tax.  Now,  one  of  the 
objects  which  Mr.  Siegel  of  Xew  York  does  not  seem  to  have 
grasped  in  regard  to  the  $8  head  tax  is  that  temjDorary  aliens  coming 
into  the  United  States  who  pay  the  $8  head  tax,  if  they  return  within 
<5  months  after  that  $8  is  paid,  it  is  returned  to  them.  • 

Mr.  Siegel.  May  I  interrupt  you  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  Mr.  Siegel. 

Mr.  Siegel.  In  the  first  place,  the  late  chairman  of  this  committee, 
Judge  Burnett,  felt  that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  rule  which 
was  adopted  by  the  departinent  admitting  tliese  people  originally. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  letters  protesting  against  it.  And,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  figures  produced  by  Mr.  Welty,  of  Ohio,  show  beyond 
contradiction  that  a  largo  number  of  these  people  left  their  work  and 
have  disappeared  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  reason  that  they  left 
out  the  head  tax.  I  will  get  to  the  head  tax  later,  Mr.  Siegel,  and 
you  and  I  will  not  have  any  quarrel  over  the  head  tax.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  reading  of  the  modification  that  was  made  at  the  time, 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  designate  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  they  could  come  in.  Now,  those 
things  were  done  away  with.  I  will  discuss  the  head-tax  feature  of 
it  and  our  feeling  in  the  matter  when  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  may  say  this  to  you,  that  so  far  as  the  head  tax  is 
concerned  that  is  a  matter  that  this  committee  can  dispose  of  very 
quickly.  We  would  like  to  hear  the  reason  and  the  necessity  for 
having  these  people  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Just  go  ahead  with  the  regulations,  briefly. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Now,  they  did  away  with  those  three  principal 
things — ^the  contract-labor  end  of  it,  the  literacy  test,  and  the  head 
tax.  Before  these  men  could  come  in  here  we  had  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  whereby  we 
had  to  file  with  them  a  statement  of  the  place  where  these  men  were 
going  to  be  employed,  the  character  of  labor  that  they  were  going 
to  perform,  the  wages  that  we  were  to  pay  them,  the  housing  condi- 
tions under  which  they  would  be  kept  in,  and  to  agi'ee  to  make  reports 
to  the  department  every  30  days  of  where  these  aliens  were  located 
and  what  employment  they  were  engaged  in,  and  if  there  were  any 
desertions  to  report  them  not  only  to  the  port  of  entry  where  they 
came  into  the  country  but  also  to  the  nearest  immigration  office  to 
the  place  where  they  were  being  employed. 

Now,  we  made  that  contract  with  the  United  States  Government 
and  then  we  were  granted  permission  to  contract  these  laborers.  This 
particular  class  of  laborei^  under  this  modification  is  supposed  to 
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be  contracted  before  they  come  into  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  make  an  agreement  with  them  before  they  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  when  they  come  to  the  United  States  they 
are  immediately  photographed.  Three  photographs  are  taken  from 
them  and  put  on  identification  cards,  which  are  tlien  numbered.  One 
of  these  identification  cards  remains  in  the  ofHce  of  the  port  of  entry 
where  they  come  in ;  the  other  follows  them  to  the  nearest  immigra- 
tion office  to  the  place  where  they  are  employed;  and  the  third  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  employer.  When  we  first  brought  them 
in,  speaking  of  the  question  of  peonage  and  trying  to  keep  them 
intact,  some  of  our  companies  took  it  very  seriously — they  all  took 
it  seriously,  but  some  of  them  took  it  to  the  extent  that  they  felt  they 
were  absolutely  bound  to  protect  these  men 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  they  were,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  AVell,  they  were,  of  couree. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  a  copy  of  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  not  one  with  me. 

[The  contract  referred  to  appears  as  an  appendix  in  connection 
with  copies  of  regulations  and  rulings  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
connection  with  the  admission  of  Mexican  laborers.] 

Mr.  Mandeviij.e.  The  Las  Alamedas  Sugar  Co.,  of  Las  Alamedas,. 
Calif.,  erected  a  camp  for  these  men  and  put  it  under  the  immigra- 
tion and  housing  commission  of  California,  which  you  are  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  if  you  have  such  a  commission  in  your  States. 
They  put  guards  there  and  had  those  guards  deputized  by  the  sheritF 
of  the  county,  and  they  made  it  a  rule  that  they  would  not  let  the 
employees  go  in  or  out  except  as  they  had  permission  to  do  so.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  stores  and  purchase  such  supplies  as  they 
wished.  The  Mexican  consul  objected  to  it  and  the  matter  was 
brought  up  to  Washington,  and  AVashington  said  to  these  men  that 
as  they  were  not  violating  the  law  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner, 
that  they  would  have  to  be  given  a  free  rein  of  the  territory. 

The  department  then  made  a  ruling.  I  came  to  Washington  and 
took  it  up  with  the  department,  stating  that  under  these  rulings  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  hold  these  men  intact ;  that  the  sugar  peo- 
ple were  interested  in  the  farmers  of  all  classes  in  our  district ;  that 
the  men  who  were  growing  beets  for  us  Avere  also  growing  other 
crops;  that  men  who  were  not  growing  beets  this  year  would  grow 
them  next  year  and  that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  tell  those  men 
that  they  could  not  have  these  laborers.  Thereupon  the  Department 
of  Labor  made  a  modification  and  said  that  as  long  as  those  men 
kept  Avithin  the  vocation  for  which  they  were  imported  the,v  would 
be  allowed  to  stay  and  the  people  would  take  the  responsibility  to 
the  Government  that  they  would  be  so  employed. 

The  Chair:man.  Let  me  understand  you.  In  other  words,  a  man 
could  come  in  under  a  contract  entered  into  with  a  beet-sugar  com- 
pany, and  he  could  desert  that  concern,  but  if  he  stayed  in  agricul- 
tural labor  he  could  remain  in  the  United  States,  Avith  nobody  re- 
sponsible for  him  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes;  the  employer  Avas  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  him. 

The  Chairman.  In  writing? 
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Mr.  ]VL\XDEviLLE.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  writing.  I  can  not 
say  whether  they  were  or  not,  because  that  was  not  in  my  end  of  it. 
Of  course,  some  of  them  did  put  it  in  writing,  and  I  could  tell  j^ou 
some  of  the  most  amusing  stories  about  them,  because  my  oflice  is 
next  to  the  supervising  inspector  at  El  Paso.  AVe  have  worked 
together  and  visited  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country  together;  we  have 
taken  and  traced  down  lots  of  complaints  that  have  come  from  both 
sides,  and  we  have  been  very  close  to  the  situation.  But  these 
stories,  while  they  are  very  amusing,  would  take  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Box.  By  what  means  was  that  resix)nsibility  enforced?  You 
say  he  wais  supposed  to  be  responsible  to  the  Government.     How? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  was  supposed  to  sign  the  same  contract,  as 
we  had,  and  if  he  did  not  sign  it  the  Government  was  to  take  the 
men  awa}'  from  him,  and  if  they  did  not  care  to  return  to  us  they 
were  to  be  deported  at  our  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Government  deport  them  or  peddle  them 
around  and  find  other  employment  for  them  ^ 

Mr.  jNIandeville.  Now,  you  woidd  get  me  into  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  if  you  get  me  into  that  question,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  go  into  that  becaiuse  we  have  lots  of  amusing  things  down 
tiiere,  and  unless  you  insist  I  do  not  believe  I  Avould  like  to  put  all 
that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  not  that  system  tend  to  create  a  peonage  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  peonage  sentiment  in  this  labor  question 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  destroy  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  might  say  that  to  a  certain  extent.  You 
might  infer  that,  but  the  freedom  of  movement  is  not  destroyed. 
Here  is  something  that  I  think  you  folks  do  not  grasp,  and  the  ordi- 
nary man  does  not  grasp  at  all,  ailx)ut  the  Mexican  laborer.  The 
Mexican  laborer  is  about  a  13-year-old  child  with  a  grown  body. 
Now,  if  you  treat  that  Mexican  right,  if  you  make  his  surroundings 
right — you  can  not  drive  him :  they  are  not  people  who  can  be  driven, 
but  they  can  be  led  most  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  in  families? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Only  about  30  per  cent  of  our  importation  has 
been  in  families. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  call  it  30  per  cent.     Does  the  wife  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  In  certain  parts  she  will  work.  She  will  work  in 
the  house  and  in  the  cotton  field. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  children  work  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  work  in  the  wheat  field  and  they  work  in 
the  house.    They  go  out  between  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  paid  for  the  labor  of  the  wife  and 
children  ? 

Mr.  Mande\ille.  The  husband. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  is  with  the  husband? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  work  in  that  way  in  the  fields 
because  it  is  all  done  by  contract.  The  cotton  is  picked  by  the  pound 
and  the  wheat-field  work  is  done  by  the  acre.  It  is  not  done  by  day's 
work.    It  has  always  been  done  that  way  and  the  result  is  that  if  they 
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pick  one  pound  of  cotton  they  get  credit  for  one  pound  of  cotton.  If 
they  thin  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beet,  the  father  gets  the  credit 
for  that  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  sugar  beet.  So  that  in  the  cotton  field 
and  the  beet  field  they  work  quite  materially,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
hay  and  grain  fields  the  women  do  practically  no  work,  and  neither 
do  the  children  under  15  or  16  years  old. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course,  the  admission  of  Mexicans  under  this 
resolution  is  temporary  for  agricultural  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Operating  during  the  war,  when  that  section  3  was 
suspended,  did  they  come  in  at  certain  periods  and  then  go  back  into 
Mexico  after  the  work  was  over? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  After  20  years'  experience  we  find  that  we  can 
not  hold  10  per  cent  of  them  in  our  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  in  the  cotton  season,  when  cotton-picking  time 
comes,  you  need  and  you  get  the  influx  of  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  come  in  and  after  the  cotton  picking  is  over 
they  go  back  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  same  is  true  in  the  sugar  country? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  as  a  general  proposition,  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted temporarily,  when  that  season  is  over,  return  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  can  show  you  just  exactly  how 
that  will  work,  while  you  are  on  it.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  is  one  of  4  companies  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley, and  I  want  to  show  you  just  exactly  what  that  one  company 
lias  had  to  ship  in  in  the  past  4  years  in  the  way  of  labor.  In  1916 
we  shipped  in  there  1,677. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  nationality? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mexicans.    They  are  all  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Just  into  Colorado? 

Mr.  Mandeville,  Into  the  Arkansas  Valley  for  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  valley  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  The  Arkansas  Valley  lies  east  of 
Pueblo  and  down  to  the  Kansas  line;  that  is  what  we  call  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley,  and  that  is  where  Rocky  Ford  is  located.  Now,  in 
1916,  w,e  shipped  in  1,677  Mexicans  for  the  beet  sugar  work  in  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  alone,  and  that  is  only  one  of  14  com- 
panies. In  1917  we  shipped  in  2,320  Mexicans.  In  1918  we  shipped 
in  1,053  Mexicans ;  that  was  our  shoi-t  year  in  sugar  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley.  In  1919  we  shipped  in  2,105  Mexicans.  So  that  you  can 
see  they  do  not  stay ;  they  do  go  back. 

The  Chairman,"  Are  the  beet  sugar  people  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley likely  to  need  some  labor  in  1920? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  referring  to,  gentle- 
men. I  represent  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  claim  to  represent  the  Utah  or  Idaho  people,  but  practically 
all  the  other  beet  sugar  companies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  I 
am  representing  in  this  labor  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  12  o'clock  and  we  will  take  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  from  the  Lower 
Hio  Grande  country  who  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  all 
the  time  in  the  world  and  if  these  gentlemen  from  Texas  are  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  the  city,  I  will  waive  the  conclusion  of  my  statement 
to-day  and  allow  them  to  be  heard.  You  can  hear  me  to-morrow 
or  next  day  or  next  week.  I  am  here  at  your  pleasure  to  try  and 
help  you  get  together  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  everybody. 

(Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
O'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

(The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess  at 
2.10  o'clock  p.  m.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  we  will  interrupt  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Mandeville  and  hear  you  briefly. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROY  MILLER.  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX., 
REPRESENTING  THE  RURAL  LAND  OWNERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  TEXAS  CATTLE  RAISERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mcmbei-s  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  state  the  interests  which  I  represent.  First,  I  repre- 
sent the  Rural  Land  Owners'  Association,  which  comprises  20  coun- 
ties in  the  Gulf  Coast  country  of  Texas,  a  territory  of  about  250 
miles  along  the  coast  and  reaching  100  miles  inland.  I  also  repre- 
sent by  appointment  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisei^s'  Association,  of  Texas. 
The  evening  before  I  left  home  I  received  a  letter  from  Gov.  Hobby, 
of  Texas,  in  which  he  asked  me  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
State  at  large,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Have  we  before  us  Mr.  Hudspeth's  resolution  or  the  substitute 
which  is  offered  by  him? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  the  general  proposition  of  the 
admission  for  temporary  periods  of  persons  who  otherwise  could 
not  be  admitted;  that  is,  the  perfecting  of  a  resolution  admitting 
illiterates  into  certain  portions  of  the  United  States  for  special 
reasons. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Hudspeth  this  morning  is  substituted  for  the  resolution  which  was 
under  discussion  this  morning,  many  of  the  objections  which  were 
urged  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  offered  as  an  amendment.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  substitute,  but  it  is  crude.  To  base  the  hearings  on  the 
substitute  amounts  to  the  discussion  of  a  straight-out  amendment  to 
the  present  immigi^ation  laws.  Now,  the  reason  this  committee 
wants  to  hear  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  views  and  ideas  in  regard 
to  this  matter  is  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  providing 
Texas  and  the  other  border  States  with  common  labor  to  dig  the 
ditches  and  pick  cotton,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the  admission  of 
that  kind  of  labor  for  the  whole  United  States. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Exactly,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  situation  is 
met  in  the  substitute,  because  it  does  not  restrict  it  to  Texas  or  the 
border  States. 

In  the  discussion  this  mornino-  it  seemed  to  me  that  members 
of  the  committee  were  considering  only  one  phase  of  the  matter,^ 
and  that  was  the  governmental  phase,  the  operation  of  the  law 
from  the  Government's  standpoint.  I  want  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  people  who  are  to  be  affected 
and  to  try  to  show  you  the  vital  necessity  for  this  legislation  as  a 
necessary  relief,  at  any  rate  in  our  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
first  place,  south  Texas  has  always  had  the  benefit  of  labor  from 
Mexico.  Large  numbers  of  people  have  located  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  all  States 
of  the  North  and  Middle  West,  and  one  of  the  inducements  that 
brought  them  there  was  this  certain  supply  of  labor.  The  charac- 
ter of  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  demands  this  particular 
kind  of  labor.  It  does  not  exist  among  the  native  population  of 
Texas,  and  so  that  section  of  Texas  has  experienced  a  remarkable 
development  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  labor.  This  law  went  into  effect  on  February  5,  1917, 
but  until  now  we  have  not  felt  the  effects  of  the  drastic  restric- 
tions which  it  contains,  because,  as  was  stated  by  other  speakers 
this  morning,  the  restrictions  were  from  time  to  time,  as  the  need 
existed,  suspended,  but  now  we  are  confronted  for  the  first  time 
with  the  actual  opei-ation  of  these  restrictions.  As  I  understand  it^ 
tliat  is  the  situation. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  particular  section  which  I  represent,  a  cot- 
ton country,  a  country  which  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  territory 
within  the  limits  of  the  association  which  I  represent,  probably 
'250,000  to  300,000  bales  of  cotton  are  produced  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  additional  cheap  Mexican  labor 
could  your  particular  section  use? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  made  a  careful  canvass  of  the  situation  in 
our  20  counties  and  we  are  prepared  to  say  to  you  that  this  year's 
cotton  crop  Avill  not  be  produced  unless  we  can  secure  from  20,000' 
to  25,000  laborers  from  Mexico.  We  have  gotten  them  in  the  past 
and  our  development  and  prosperity  have  been  based  on  the  pres- 
ence of  this  class  of  labor.  Now,  what  pertains  to  our  section  per- 
tains also  to  a  large  section  of  Texas. 

Mr.  White.  Has  the  cotton  crop  of  last  year  been  completely 
harvested? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  not  entirely  so. 

Mr.  White.  Some  statement  was  made  this  morning  that  half 
of  the  crop  was  wasted. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  pertains  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Being  located  close  to  the  border,  we  get  the  labor  first 
and  then  it  passes  on  to  the  interior. 

The  Chairman.  Your  argument  is  that  these  20  counties  have  de- 
pended in  the  past  on  cheap  Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  that  it  is  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  pay  it  the  minimum? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  pay  it  what  we  liave  to  pay  it.  The  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  operates.  I  remember  when  we  used  to  pick  cotton 
for  40  or  45  cents  a  hundred  pounds  some  years  ago.  I  think  this 
past  year  the  price  Avent  as  high  at  $2  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Avhat  you  pay  now? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  are  paying  higher  than  that  in  some 
parts  of  Texas.     It  is  paid  for  by  the  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  carry  that  out  and  let  us  see  what 
would  happen  if  we  took  such  a  resolution  as  the  substitute  onto 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  You  admit  that  from 
your  standpoint  the  people  of  the  great  Pittsburgh  steel  district 
would  be  entitled  to  cheap  labor  from  Italy,  or  wherever  they  could 
get  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Illiterate  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  in  favor  of  restric- 
tions, but  I  do  believe  that  the  first  interest  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  is  the  interest  of  the  people  who  produce  the  products 
that  comes  from  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  I>et  us  go  right  along  and  see.  Your  20  counties 
would  like  cheap  Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Or  any  kind  of  couunon  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  that  labor  you  are  willing  to  grant 
the  entire  Pittsburgh  steel  industi*y  its  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so,  under  proper  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  You  Avould  be  willing  to  grant  the  entire  Massa- 
chusetts textile  district  its  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  imagine  so.  I  imagine  that  those  people  can  look 
after  their  own  interests. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  be  willing  to  grant  the  people  of 
Idaho  cheap  labor,  even  if  they  have  to  get  it  from  China — coolie 
labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  productive  interests  of  the  country  de- 
serve first  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  admit  that  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  with  tremendous  natural  resources  and 
never  having  had  cheap  labor,  could  use  countless  numl>ers  of 
Asiatics  to  do  their  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  sir:  I  think  those  are  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  each  community.  We  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  with  this  class  of  cheap  labor  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  decide  it  by  the  community  in 
this  way :  You  propose  a  substitute  here  which  means  a  free  admis- 
sion of  Mexican  labor,  the  theory  being  that  it  will  only  come  into 
the  border  States  and  stay  there.     Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  I  am  contending  for,  and  I  think  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  has  come  before  you  will  contend  for, 
is  that  we  may  enjoy  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past  those  privi- 
leges which  have  made  it  possible  to  develop  our  country,  and  I  am 
here  to  say  to  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  that  it  is  our 
judtrment  that  the  cotton  production  of  Texas  will  be  curtailed  a 
million  bales  during  the  coming  year  if  the  restrictions  make  it 
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impossible  for  this  labor  to  come  into  Texas.  Other  productive  in- 
terests may  be  aifected  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  all  admit  that  it  is  desirable  that 
this  work  be  done. 

Mr.  MiiJLER.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  most  important  work  is  the  common  labor, 

Mr.  Miller.  The  work  which  produces 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Everything  else  rests  on  it. 

Mr.  Miller  (continuing).  Everything  that  comes  from  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  there  are  workers  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  needs  them,  you  think  it  should  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  because  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
with  them. 

The  Chairinian.  I  know,  but  you  have  to  carry  it  further  than 
your  section  of  the  country.  You  have  to  admit  the  man  from  Sicily 
and  all  his  tribe,  his  people,  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  in  American  institutions,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  America  can  be  great  unless  those  who  produce  the  things 
that  make  her  great  can  have  Avhat  is  necessary  to  make  production. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  can  the  United  States  be  great  if  we 
have  the  increasing  flow  of  cheap  labor  coming  here  from  everywhere, 
as  your  Mexican  labor  has  been  brought  here;  will  we  not  reduce 
the  standard  of  living'^ 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  immediate  danger 
of  wages  in  this  coimtry  being  reduced.  That  is  the  trouble  in 
Texas  to-day.  The  high  wages  in  the  cities  have  taken  away  from 
our  cotton  fields  the  common  labor  we  formerly  had.  The  negro  is 
going  to  the  cities.  There  is  a  constant  cry  on  the  part  of  city  people 
for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  that  is  attracting  the  labor 
from  the  farm  to  the  cit}',  and  the  farmer  is  absolutely  up  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  problem.  Now,  we  are  confronted 
with  this  situation  down  in  Texas  to-day.  Texas  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  State.  That  is  our  business.  Our  cities,  towns,  indus- 
tries, and  transportation  facilities  are  predicated  upon  the  first  great 
cause,  namely,  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  aiid  we  must  have  labor 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  not  only  the  development  of  our  State 
but  continue  to  keep  the  standard  of  production  up  to  its  present 
level.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  ancl  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large  are  so  clearly  to  be  served  by  labor 
from  across  the  border,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  whereby  the 
matter  could  be  so  regulated  that  we  could  get  the  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  ourselves  against  its  detrimental  effects,  if  there 
be  such. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  cheap  labor;  it  is 
a  question  of  getting  the  labor. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  question  of  labor,  Mr.  Hudspeth. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  people  all  over  central  and  northwest  Texas 
are  wanting  cheap  labor.  Can  you  harvest  your  crops  down  there 
with  the  present  force  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  can  not  be  done.  As  an  illustration,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1917,  following  two  years  of  drought,  when  our  temporary 
Mexican  population  had  gone  back  across  the  river,  we  had  oppor- 
tune rains  which  gave  us  the  prospect  of  a  crop.     I  was  president 
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of  the  county  Council  of  Defense  of  Nueces  County  and  had  under 
my  jurisdiction  32  district  war  councils.  I  called  into  conference 
the  representatives  of  these  war  councils  and  we  made  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  situation.  We  found  we  needed  8,000  laborers  in 
Nueces  Countj'  in  order  to  make  the  cotton  crop.  Now,  there  are 
just  two  times  when  the  cotton  farmer  needs  an  abnormal  amount 
of  labor.  Ordinarily  he  can  get  along  with  a  few  men,  but  when 
the  chopping  season  comes  he  needs  probably  four  or  five  times  as 
much  labor.  Then  a  few  weeks  later  when  the  cotton  is  ready  to 
be  picked  he  needs  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  men.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  method  whereby  these  people  have  come  across  the 
river  at  the  time  when  they  were  needed  to  do  this  work  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  come  and  ask  that  they  be  ad- 
mitted for  one  j^ear  at  a  time?  AVliy  would  you  not  permit  sea- 
sonal or  occupational  labor  each  and  every  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  provision  says  it  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  let  them  come  when  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  White.  Have  there  been  any  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
hours  that  the  Mexican  children  shall  be  employed  in  the  cotton 
field? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all;  because  cotton  is  picked  by  the  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  white  children  pick  cotton  by  the  hundred 
pounds  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  all  cotton  is  picked  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  ages  of  those 
children  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  some  legislation  along  that  line  in  the 
State.    Mr.  Bee  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Bee.  The  Senate  withdrew  the  provision  so  far  as  it  affected 
fai-ms.  It  does  not  apply  to  private  farms.  It  only  applies  to  stores 
and  factories.     It  does  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  The  supposition  is  that  the  family  works  the 
farm? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  Now.  that  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee ;  that  is  the  question  so  far  as  Texas 
is  concerned.  I  can  only  speak  for  Texas,  but  I  imagine  it  applies 
to  other  agricultural  States.  The  question  involved  in  this  whole 
matter  is  whether  or  not  production  which  is  so  sorely  needed,  is 
going  to  continue,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  seriously  curtailed. 
Down  in  my  part  of  the  State  we  have  experienced  in  the  past  few- 
years  a  remarkable  development.  This  Mexican  labor  has  not  only 
harvested  our  crops,  but  it  has  grubbed  our  lands,  thereby  enabling 
the  lands  to  be  put  into  production.  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  we  can  get  this  labor  in  the  future  as  we  have^n  the  past,  this 
development  will  be  stopped  and  that  present  production  will  be 
curtailed  more  than  50  per  cent.  We  have  several  men  here  from 
Nueces  County  to-day,  among  them  Mr.  Walton,  who  farms  2,300 
acres,  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  farms  1,900  acres,  and  they  tell  me 
that  unless  they  get  this  labor  they  will  have  to  let  their  lands  go 
to  pasture.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  serious  situation.  It 
affects  not  only  Texas,  but  this  entire  country  of  ours. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  Mr.  Miller,  your  argument  is  a  very  forcible  one  and 
appeals  strongly  to  nie,  because  we  have  somewhat  the  same  con- 
dition in  my  State.  All  the  southern  part  of  Colorado  is  peopled 
by  people  from  Mexico.  There  is  Mexican  labor  in  the  beet  fields 
in  the  South  and  Eussian  labor  in  the  beet  fields  in  the  North.  You 
are  making  the  argument  now  that  production  in  the  country  must 
go  on. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now,  let  us  think  back  a  little  and  see  how  the  ad- 
mission of  that  very  necessary  principle  has  treated  us  in  the  past. 
First  we  had  the  negro  problem.  We  brought  negroes  in  to  do 
necessary  work,  a  large  part  of  the  work  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  South.  The  South  was  not  fitted  properly 
for  manual  labor  by  white  men.  It  is  a  hot  country  and  the  white 
man  does  not  thrive  under  manual  labor  in  the  South.  The  negro 
Avas  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  country.  It  left  us  a  big 
race  problem  which  nearly  split  the  country  and  which  is  with  us 
now  in  a  new  phase,  involving  radical  activity  which  it  never  did 
before,  and  it  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  our  grandchildren's  grand- 
children live.  Now,  we  had  on  the  Pacific  coast  another  cheap  labor 
proposition.  First  we  had  the  Chinaman  and  he  was  very  early 
shut  out.  Now  we  have  the  Jap  and  he  is  crowding  the  white  man 
entirely  out  of  certain  districts  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Then  we  im- 
ported foreign  laborers  for  our  steel  mills  in  the  North  to  do  neces- 
sary work,  work  that  had  to  be  done  for  production.  Incidentally, 
my  l^arty  has  often  been  accused  of  protecting  the  product  instead 
of  protecting  the  workman,  on  account  of  such  labor  as  that  in  the 
steel  industry.  Well,  we  had  him  there  because  we  thought  we  had 
to  have  him,  and  the  other  day  we  deported  249  of  them  from  New 
York.  Now,  New  England  is  an  enormously  productive  textile  coun- 
try. The  original  Anglo-Saxon  stock  has  been  pretty  nearly  driven 
out.  Leaving  aside  the  Irishman,  who  is  about  the  same  as  our- 
selves, next  comes  the  Italian,  who  is  somewhat  different,  and  after 
him  comes  the  Greek. 

Now,  conceding  the  force  of  your  argument  that  necessary  pro- 
duction has  to  go  on,  are  not  we  coming  up  against  another  prin- 
ciple where  we  will  have  to  curtail  production  if  necessary? 

Mr.  Miller,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Vaile,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
situation  in  our  country  is  different,  because  we  have  had  the  Mexi- 
cans with  us  during  all  the  years  of  the  past.  The  Mexicans  lived 
in  Texas  before  white  men  came  there.  They  are  indigenous  to  the 
soil  in  my  part  of  the  State,  We  are  asking  you  to  give  us  noth- 
ing more  than  what  we  have  had  through  all  the  years  of  the  past, 
to  enable  us  to  take  care  of  a  great  productive  need  which,  without 
the  Mexicans,  will  not  be  filled  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  You  want  the  Mexican  to  come  and  become  a 
citizen  ? 

Mr,  Miller,  I  should  say  so,  in  certain  instances.  AVe  have  very 
good  Mexican  citizens. 

Mr,  Vaile,  So  have  we. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  of  these  temporary  Mexican  residents 
do  you  think  Texas  would  need  for  the  year  1920  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  heard  the  estimate  made  this  morning  of  20,000. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  within  one-fifth  of 
the  number  required. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  not,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
ties vou  represent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  cotton  is  a  crop  that  can  not  be 
made  without  labor.  In  all  the  other  great  crops  in  this  country, 
wheat,  for  example,  man  has  had  the  aid  of  machinery,  but  no 
machinery  has  ever  been  invented  to  take  the  place  of  the  human 
hand  in  picking  cotton,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  having  an 
abnormal  supply  of  labor  at  such  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  get  them  in  permanently  then  you 
would  have  unemployed  labor  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so,  but  I  believe  they  would  immediately  go 
into  grubbing  of  the  land.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  that  we 
gentlemen  who  are  here  speaking  this  afternoon  would  be  entirely 
satisfield  to  leave  the  thing  as  it  has  been  through  the  years  of  the 
j)ast,  so  that  they  could  come  over  as  they  were  needed. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  strike  out 
the  literacy  test  from  the  present  immigi-ation  law. 

Mr.  Miller,  I  do  not  think  the  literacy  test  is  as  important  as 
the  $8  head  tax.  I  was  told  in  Laredo  the  other  day  by  an  immi- 
gration man  that  a  majority  of  the  laborers  coming  across  the  river 
could  pass  that  test.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  stringently  applied. 

Mr.  Eaker.  The  $8  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  out? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  the  only  thing  but  it  is  the  biggest  obstacle  in 
their  way.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  great  Government 
of  the  United  States  wanted  to  render  a  benevolent  service  to  the 
poor  peojDle  of  Mexico,  it  could  do  nothing  more  effective  along  that 
line  than  to  permit  these  people  to  come  across  the  border  and  get 
their  frijoles  and  tortillas. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  includes  Carranzistas  and  Villistas? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  people  down  in  Texas  do  not  share  any  of  the 
fear  of  the  Mexican  situation 

Mr.  Eaker  (interposing).  Oh,  I  am  earnest  in  my  question. 
Would  you  permit  those  who  are  with  Carranza  to  come  in? 

Mr,  Miller.  The  people  that  come  to  us  know  little  about  political 
troubles  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  I  am  asking  if 
you  would  permit  those  who  are  in  favor  of  Carranza  and  his  Gov- 
ernment to  come  across  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question  other 
than  to  say  that  the  ones  we  get  neither  know  nor  care  anything 
about  those  questions. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  did,  it  would  not  be  the  immigration  in- 
spector's business  to  ask  the  prospective  contract  man  coming  over 
the  line  as  to  which  faction  he  belonged  to  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all, 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know,  but  let  us  not  slide  over  it  lightly.  Let  us 
be  definite  on  it.  Let  us  put  it  again.  I  want  to  get  your  views,  if 
you  desire  to  give  them,  and  if  you  do  not  that  is  all  right.  Now, 
those  who  comply  with  this  resolution  and  belong  to  the  Carranza 
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goveiTiment,  who  are  in  favor  of  Carranza  and  his  ideas,  you 
would  have  them  come  over,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  if  they  are  good  cotton  pickers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  would  let  them  come  over?  You  would 
give  them  a  test  as  to  whether  they  were  good  cotton  pickers  or  not  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  were  followers 
of  Villa  and  were  good  cotton  pickers,  you  would  let  them  come  in. 
too  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  take  care  of  the  situation  in  good 
shape.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  it,  that  is  the  trouble  with  Mexico  to-day.  There  are  countless 
thousands  of  starving  people  over  there,  and  many  of  them  who 
follow  the  bandits  do  it  because  it  means  a  square  meal. 

Mr.  Vaile,  In  regard  to  being  benevolent  to  these  people  across 
the  border,  and  witliout  desiring  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  having  proper  control  of  this  matter,  would  it  not 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  if  we  could  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  government  in  Mexico  which  would  protect  and  give  employ- 
ment to  these  people  doAvn  there? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  be  opposed 
to  that,  but  this  is  a  practical  question  from  our  standpoint.  These 
people  have  been  coming  into  Texas  in  all  the  years  of  the  past^ 
and  they  have  not  been  a  disturbing  element  in  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  has  been  made  over  and  over 
again  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  that  they  take  back  with  them; 
that  they  came  to  get  a  living  and  Avould  not  remain  after  they 
had  acquired  some  money.  The  statement  was  made  this  morning 
that  the  amount  was  from  $200  to  $300  and  even  less.  The  up-side 
amount  was  about  $300  that  they  would  take  away  with  them.  Is 
that  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  not  had  much  practical  experience  in  that 
connection,  not  enough  to  know  just  how  much  they  take  back  with 
them,  but  I  do  know  that  their  employment  is  very  profitable  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  how  profitable  it  is.  They  come  with 
nothing  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  They  come  with  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  during  the  season? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  work  during  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  cotton  industry  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  picking  season  extends  very  roughly  over  a 
period  of  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  three  months? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  price  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred  })ounds? 

Mr.  Miller.' Yes;  making  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $3  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  work  of  the  wife  and  children? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  feed  themselves? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  furnish  their  own  shack? 

Mr,  ^Miller.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  usually  furnished  by  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  enabled  to  go  away  taking  with 
them,  for  an  average  of  three  months.  $150? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Fred  Roberts  is  familiar  with  those  matters, 
and  he  will  give  you  that  information  when  he  addresses  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AVhite.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  a  common  thing  for  those  labor- 
ers Avho  come  across  and  ATork  this  season  to  seek  to  come  back  again 
next  season? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  repeat?     Do  they  come  over  again? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  have  the  $8  the  next  time  they  want  to 
come  over  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  knoAv.  I  imagine  not:  because  they  have  to 
live  from  one  season  to  another,  with  nothing  to  do  in  Mexico  be- 
tween seasons. 

Mr.  White.  They  do  not  care  to  prosper  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  just  worlv  one  season  and  go  back  and  spend 
their  money  to  live  until  the  next  season. 

Mr.  Welty.  Why  do  they  go  back  to  Mexico:  just  for  a  vacation? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  to  see  their  i-elatiA-es.    It  is  their  home. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  on  the  $8  proposition,  how  much  are  they  paid 
when  they  come  over?  Have  you  already  explained  that  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  They  work  under  contract,  so  much  a  100 
pounds  for  picking  cotton,  and  so  much  an  acre  for  grubbing  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  own  home  people  for 
doing  that  Avork — the  same  price? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  just  the  point.  AVe  have  very  fcAv  people  who 
will  do  that  Avork. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know;  but  you  have^people  doing  cotton  picking? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  at  a  uniform  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  haA^e  your  home  boys,  20  to  25  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  scale  of  wages  is  identicalh'  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  scale  fixed? 

Mr.  Miller.  By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fixed  for  a  whole  season  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all.  They  Avill  start  in  at  $1  per  100  pounds  and 
then  as  the  season  increases  and  the  farmer  is  anxious  to  get  the 
work  done  as  soon  as  possible,  somebody  starts  paying  $1.50,  and  the 
first  thing  you  Imow  the  price  is  up  to  $2  and  $2.50  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  your  home  men  pick  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Our  men,  the  Americans,  do  not  pick  cotton,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  some  on  the  small  farms. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  am  trying  to  fiLnd 
out  whether  or  not  the  local  young  men,  or  elderly  men,  pick  cotton. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  any  extent;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 
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Mr,  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
They  are  otherwise  employed.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  mighty 
hot  down  there  in  July  and  August,  and  it  is  not  suited  to  white 
men  to  work  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Welty.  Not  like  California. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  we  have  no  loafers  in  our  country.  Every  man 
has  something  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  run  the  farms.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do 
in  the  way  of  superintendence  to  occupy  their  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  average  ownership  of  cotton 
acreage  in  your  counties? 

Mr.  Miller.  From  40  acres  up  to,  I  think,  Mr.  Walton  probably 
has  the  largest  cotton  farm  in  our  section.     He  farms  2,300  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  get  this  information  if  I  can,  solely 
for  information,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  white  men  that  pick 
cotton,  the  Americans 

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  The  number  of  white  people  so  en- 
gaged is  negligible. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  give  them  the  same  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  housing,  etc.,  as  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Xo  difference? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  difference.  If  the  farmer  happens  to  own  a  ten- 
ant house,  it  is  the  same.  It  frequently  happens  that  in  cotton-pick- 
ing time  farmers  will  have  to  put  up  a  number  of  tents  for  the 
pickers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  any  bathing  privileges  or  facili- 
ties for  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  are  some  creeks  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  is  this:  One  charge 
(and  I  think  it  a  false  charge)  against  the  employers  in  the  lum- 
ber camps  'in  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  that  we  brought 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  paid  them  plenty  of  money, 
but  did  not  give  them  sufficient  sanitary  accommodations  in  their 
work,  and  that  we  are  to  blame  for  their  unrest. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mexican  is  a  primitive  man.  I 
have  known  of  instances  where  they  have  torn  the  floor  out  of  the 
house  in  order  that  they  might  live  on  the  ground  as  they  do  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  are  quite  willing  to  have  them  come 
and  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  live  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  we  would  be  satisfied  to  have  them  come  as 
they  have  in  the  past  and  let  them  go  back. 

Mr.  Bee.  In  other  words,  the  Mexicans  have  been  living  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  when  they  come  here  they  start  in  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  when  they  have  been  here  a  sufficient  length  of  time  they 
change  their  habits  and  they  want  porcelain  bathtubs. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  will  gradually  become  Americanized. 

The  Chairman.  Including  requests  for  more  pay? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  shorter  hours? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.    They  do  that  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  did  not  get  it  in  Texas,  they  wouki 
soon  go  to  Oklahoma  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  If  they  did  not  get  it.  they  would  go  wherever  they 
weie  needed  and  could  get  it.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  any  danger 
of  getting  any  more  of  this  labor  than  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ductive needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  We  are  bound  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  build  up 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  its  social 
prosperity,  aOlie  expense  of  its  race  integrit}-,  or  else  guard  the  latter 
at  the  expense  of  our  economic  prosperity. 

Ivlr.  Hudspeth.  ]\Ir.  Miller,  do  you  know  of  anybody  in  the  State 
of  Texas  Avho  is  objecting  to  this  Mexican  labor  coming  in — the  gov- 
ernor, the  United  States  Senators,  or  anybody  else  ? 

Ml-.  MiLi-ER.  Xot  at  all.  The  social  status  of  Texas,  the  loyalty  of 
I'exas.  has  not  been  in  the  leastwise  affected  in  any  way  Avhatever. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  along  the  Eio  (xrande  they 
have  Mexican  officials  wlio  are  just  as  high  and  efficient  as  any  in  the 
I'nited  States,  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Yes;  and  we  have  them  in  Colorado,  too. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  just  make  tliis  remark  ?  I  was  chairman  of  one 
of  our  Liberty  bond  drives  and  one  of  Mr.  Walton's  tenants,  a  Mexi- 
can, came  to  my  office  and  bought  $1,500  worth  of  Liberty  bonds. 
They  are  not  bad  people. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  of  course  not;  and  neither  do  we  of  the  Far 
West  think  the  Japanese  are  a  bad  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  way :  Here  is  a  condition.  We  need  relief.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  do  our  part  in  producing  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
cotton  to  clotlie  the  ])eople  and  footl  to  feed  the  people,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  our  part  to  increase  our  production,  and  that  is  what  we 
need  (I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that  proposition),  tlien  we  nuist 
of  necessity  have  in  the  future  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  this  labor 
from  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  said  that  the  labor  should  come  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true,  but  we  had  up  to  that  time  a  requisite 
supply  of  labor,  and  the  development  of  the  country  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  conditions  have  changed.  The  tendency  of  the 
negro  is  to  go  to  the  city,  where  he  is  attracted  by  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  a  gay  and  easier  life,  with  the  result  that  the  farm 
has  been  almost  denuded  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  your  Texas  Con- 
gressmen has  no  faith  in  statistics,  have  you  any  statistics  on  that 
phase  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bee.  If  you  mean  myself,  certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Xo;  I  have  no  definite  statistics.  Williamson  County, 
one  of  the  most  productive  counties  of  our  State,  is  located  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Black  Land  Belt  of  north  Texas.  I  was  talking 
the  other  day  in  San  Antonio  with  a  farmer,  a  large  farmer  in  that 
section,  Mr.  Deck  Smith,  and  he  told  me  that  the  negro  farm  labor 
in  Williamson  County  was  noAv  almost  a  negligible  quantity  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  attracted  to  the  city  by  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  do  they  do  in  the  city  ? 
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Mr,  Miller.  Everything;  they  -work  as  servants  and  anything  they 
can  do.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  we  all  see  this  matter  as  a 
national  question,  that  the  inevitable  result  of  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages  in  the  city  has  been  to  take  from  the  farms  the  neces- 
sary labor  to  produce  the  crops  of  the  country'^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  that  is  exactly  the  problem  involved  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  problem.  How  are  you  going  to  solve 
it  ?    How  are  you  going  to  relieve  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  pretend  to  solve  it  for  three 
border  States  and  still  shut  out  the  Hindu  and  the  Chinese  and  hold 
the  Japanese  to  an  agreement  by  which  they  can  not  send  coolies, 
and  protest  the  coming  of  people  from  Sicily  or  from  anywhere  else 
in  the  world?  Wlien  you  search  the  world  you  find  that  half  the 
population  of  the  disturbed  or  crowded  countries  of  the  other  hemis- 
phere^ are  wishing  that  they  could  come  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  Avish  I  could  answer  that  question,  but  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Bee.  jNIay  I  suggest  in  that  connection  that  that  is  not  quite 
tlie  condition  in  Mexico.  The  people  of  Mexico  are  not  anxious  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  They  are  anxious  to  remain  in  Mexico. 
They  come  here  in  the  s])ring  and  remain  until  the  fall  and  then 
leturn  to  their  homes  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it.  and  that  makes  them  birds  of  passage. 

Mr.  Bee.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  brought  up  the  argument  some  years 
ago  about  birds  of  passage  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Bee.  Oh,  they  came  a  long  ways. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  went  back  again  with  American  money. 

Mr.  Bee.  But  in  this  case  these  people  cross  an  imaginary  line 
and  work  for  a  season  and  go  back  again.  They  do  not  come  to 
stay. 

Mr.  Welit.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  connection  with  Mr. 
I>ee's  remark  again  on  the  matter  of  statistics.  The  report  of  the 
immigi-ation  commissioner,  on  page  400,  shows  that  Ohio  imported 
39.3  in  1918.  That  is  on  page  400  of  the  report.  California  im- 
ported 2,554:  Idaho  imported  1,012.  Now,  if  they  go  that  far  north 
they  are  not  going  to  return,  are  they?  They  are  going  to  stay 
there. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  if  they  are  needed 
there  they  ought  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  Welty.  Exactly i  and  Avhy  should  you  ask  for  legislation  in 
behalf  of  onlv  three  States? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  asking  for  it  in  behalf  of  thi-ee  States  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  said  the  reason 
that  you  have  been  short  of  labor,  particularly  in  Williamson  County, 
which  would  generally  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  counties,  is  that  they 
have  been  eoinor  to  the  cities  because  of  shorter  hours  and  larger 
wages  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  fundamentally,  why  do  you  not  pay  them  larger 
wages  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Simply  because  the  fanner,  according  to  my  notion, 
is  not  netting  his  fair  share. 
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Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  other  answer  is  that  with  that  class  of  people 
it  is  not  the  wage  question  alone,  but  it  is  the  bright  lights  that  take 
them  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  the  economic  question  could  be  solved 
whereby  the  farmer  would  get  his  dues,  and  then  these  people  living 
in  the  city  would  not  get  anything  to  eat  because  the  farmer  was  no 
longer  producing.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  go  out  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  our  city 
population  to  realize  that  they  have  to  move  back  to  the  country 
again? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Welty.  Now,  are  you  helping  them  to  come  back  when  you 
give  them  these  bright  lights  of  the  city  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
you  to  build  up  conditions  in  the  country  to  make  them  stay  there? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can. 

Mr.  Welty.  Then,  if  the  farmer  does  not  produce  enough,  if  he 
goes  into  the  city  he  will  soon  go  back  if  he  finds  hunger  staring  him 
in  the  face  and  he  will  develop  his  farm. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  situation  that  you  can  not  cure  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  you  are  building  up  an  idle  population  that  is  a 
danger  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  people  in  your  county  feel  in  regard 
to  the  soldier  settlement  under  any  proposed  bill  to  assist  the  soldier 
to  take  land  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  take  a  large  body  of  land  down  there  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  soldier  and  his 
"wife  and  children  will  remain  there? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  not  unless  he  can  have  this  labor.  He  can 
not  do  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  on  ai  farm  because  he  has  to 
have  a  large  supply  of  labor  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  there  is  the  same  as  the  necessity 
for  raisin,  orange,  and  lemon  pickers  in  Californiai,  apple  pickers  in 
mv  State,  and  beet  workers  in  Colorado. 
'Mr.  Bee.  What  about  Mr.  Siegel's  State? 

The  Chairman.  He  needs  clothing  workers  and  sweatshop  people. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  whole  country  now.  We 
Lave  brought  in  sp  many  sweatshop  workers  to  New  York 

The  Chairman.  And  factory  labor  to  Massachusetts.  After  the 
Civil  War  the  people  of  Massachusetts  never  dreamed  that  the  time 
\vonld  ever  come  on  Sundays  in  the  parks  of  Boston  there  would  be 
such  a  polyglot  of  languages  that  you  could  not  understand  one- 
tenth  of  what  the  people  said  there,  but  that  has  happened. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true.  We  have  on  our  committee  here  not 
only  cotton  growers  but  a  gentleman  who  represents  the  truck  in- 
dustry in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  They  will  have  6,500  carloads  of 
cabbages  to  move  out  of  that  little  valley  within  the  next  two 
months.  We  have  gentlemen  representing  the  onion  growers  around 
San  Antonio  and  Laredo.  The  harvesting  of  those  crops  depends 
entirely  on  this  IVIexican  labor. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  can  not  get  that  viewpoint.  Suppose  you  reduce 
the  size  of  3-our  cotton  crop.  AVoulcl  not  that  be  a  good  thing  under 
the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course,  that  will  be  the  result  if  we  can  not  get 
the  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  j^ou  did  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not,  because  the  world  is  several  million  bales 
short. 

Mr.  Raker.  Aside  from  the  world,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  in 
this  country  first.  Some  years  ago  you  had  a  propaganda  to  reduce 
the  cotton  crop  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  did  not  do  that  in  our  section, 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  talking  about  your  State. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  did  in  some  sections,  but  not  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  immediatelj^  cotton  went  up  higher  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  caring  about  the  cost  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  do  care  about  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  care  about  the  effect  on  the  human  being,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  make  the  price  so  low  that  they  will  go  to  the 
cities  where  the  prices  are  so  high  that  they  attract  all  over  the 
country,  why  do  you  not  raise  your  country  prices  and  then  raise 
your  product  accordingly  so  that  the  cities  will  help  meet  the  ex- 
pense ? 

Mr.  White.  That  can  not  be  done.    Congress  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  will  provide  the  remedy,  but  what  we  need  is 
increased  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  do  not  want  increased  production  to  the  det- 
riment of  your  Government. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all,  and  so  I  lay  down  this  proposition.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  situation  is  so  fundamental  and  so  obvious 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  whereby  this  committee  could  work 
out  some  legislation  which  would  protect  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  pro- 
duce the  crops  of  cotton  and  foodstuffs  to  clothe  and  feed  the  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  will  get  enough  if  they  charge  a  sufficiently 
large  price  to  remunerate  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  talking  about  increased  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  will  be  increasing  production  also. 

Mr.  Miller.    Xot  at  all,  if  you  cut  down  the  acreage. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  the  situation  is  so  fundamental  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  I  have  been  reading  this  resolution  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Raker;  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  resolution.    I  am  speaking  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  some  one  introduced  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  introduced  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  care  who  introduced  the  resolution.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  me  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
this  gentleman  knows  about  this  matter  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
questions,  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman.     What  I  want  to 
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know  is.  do  you  believe  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, when  you  have  in  this  resolution  a  peonage  provision '? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Kaker.  a  man  becomes  a  peon  when  he  comes  to  this  coiuitry 
to  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  suliject  him  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  year 
unless  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  some  immigration  officer  and  han- 
dles and  conducts  himself  under  rules  and  regulations;  and  after  he 
has  worked  here  a  certain  time  he  must  return  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  beg  3^our  pardon,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
resolution. 

The  C'hair]\iax.  Mr.  Miller  asked  as  he  started,  Judge  Raker, 
what  Avas  before  the  connnittee,  and  we  told  him  we  Avere  discussing 
the  general  })roposition.  and  not  confining  ourselves  to  the  text  of 
Hudspeth  resolution. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  author  of  the  bill  is  here  and  can  defend  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  hear  you  state  no  that  you  do  not  appi-ove  of 
this  provisioji  in  regard  to  fine  and  imprisonment? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  another  resolution  Avhich  Avas  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Sheppard  in  the  Senate  and  Ave  assumed  it  was 
the  same  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  resolution  noAv  offered  as  a  substitute  prac- 
ticall}^  the  same  as  the  Sheppard  resolution? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  exactly.  The  Sheppard  resolution  provides  for  a 
further  suspension  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  Avould  like  to  finish  this,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
go  on.    This  resolution  provides  that: 

Any  iilieii  Avlio  is  a  citizen  of  the  Ueiuil)lic  of  Mexico  and  wlio  was  Itorn  in 
said  Kepuhlic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  uiio  sliail  l»e  admitted  nnder  this 
resohuion.  sliall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  not  later,  rei)ort  in  person 
to  the  ininiijiration  otHcial  of  the  i>ort  of  entry  wliere  said  alien  made  ids  entry 
into  the  United  States  to  he  d(i»orted  Itack  into  tlie  Repul)lic  of  Mexico,  and 
any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  this  ivsolution  shall  he  sub- 
ject to  Hne  of  not  less  than  $200.  and  may  l)e  im)»risoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

XoAv,  that  prevents  him  from  becoming  a  citizen.  It  prevents  him 
from  starting  citizenship  and  it  makes  him  a  peon.  Are  vou  in  faA'or 
of  that? 

]Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that.  As  I  said  before,  I  Avas 
speaking  on  this  resolution  in  favor  of  the  general  proposition.  The 
only. thing  Ave  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  you  permit  us  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  we  have  ahvays  enjoyed  with  regard  to  Mexican 
labor.  In  the  past  it  has  not  proved  detrimental  in  our  country,  or 
to  our  section,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  e\-er  in  any  wise  prove 
detrimental  to  this  country,  to  American  ideals,  or  American  institu- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  should  become  a  laAV,  Avhen  aa-ouUI  the  influx 
for  this  year  set  in  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  start  immediateh^  so  far  as  the  onion  crops 
and  the  truck  crops  are  concerned.  The  groAvers  Avill  be  ready  to 
harvest  their  crops  before  A'ery  long. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  Japanese  truck  groAvers  and  gardeners 
settled  in  any  of  the  20  counties  you  represent? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  Jap  in  the  20 
counties. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  solve  the  proposition  if  you  should  in- 
vite the  Japanese  to  come  in  there  and  settle? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  situa- 
tion. I  represent  cotton  farmere  and  that  is  a  problem  we  know 
nothing  about  in  Texas. 

Mr.  K.AKER.  This  resolution  you  read  provides  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Mexicans  and  the  suspension  of  the  literacy  test.  Could 
you  state  what  percentage  of  Mexican  labor  that  you  desire  is  kept 
out  on  account  of  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  giving  the  in- 
formation which  I  received  from  an  immigration  official  at  Laredo. 
He  said  in  his  judgment  75  to  80  per  cent  could  pass  the  literacy 
test.  I  am  informed  by  the  farmers  that  it  is  really  a  much  smaller 
proportion  than  that. 

Mr.  Eaker.  In  other  words,  with  the  literacy  test  in  force  75  or  80 
per  cent  of  those  that  would  come  could  come  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  his  statement.  As  I  say,  other  gentlemen 
living  in  that  section  say  that  it  is  a  less  percentage  than  that.  They 
are  required  to  read  30  or  40  words  of  any  language. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  ask  also  for  the  suspension  of  the  head 
tax  of  $8? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  state  what  percentage  is  kept  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  nonpayment  of  the  head  tax? 

Mr.  Maller.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  except  in  a  general 
way  and  that  is  that  all  of  these  people  who  come  across  are  pov- 
erty-stricken and  I  doubt  if  very  many  of  them  could  pay  the  $8. 

Mr.  Bi:e.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  could  some  farmer  pay  this  $8  and  take 
a  lien  on  his  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.'  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  him  actually  enter  the  I'nited 
States  on  contract. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  This  thing  anyway  provides  for  contract  labor.  All 
of  this  is  contract  labor. 

Mr.  Bee.  Mr.  Siegel,  that  statement  I  do  not  think  is  exactly 
correct,  for  the  reason  that  the  Mexican  does  not  come  into  the  coun- 
try with  a  contract  to  go  to  any  specific  faim.  He  does  not  come 
in  looking  for  any  particular  farm,  but  comes  in  looking  for  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  the  men  driving  trucks  and  automobiles  or 
other  kinds  of  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  city,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference in  price  paid  for  this  labor ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  say  that  a  good  cotton  picker  will  make  as 
much  or  probably  more  than  the  man  driving  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  said  that  they  would  get  more  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  country  work  is  harder.  You  see  cotton 
pickers  may  work  from  sun  to  sun.  The  amount  of  money  they 
make  depends  upon  how  much  cotton  they  pick.  They  are  paid  so 
much  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  was  getting  back  to  a  concrete  proposition.  They 
leave  the  farm  for  the  reason  that  they  get  higher  wages  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason. 
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Mr.  Raker.  How  much  more  pay  do  they  get  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  of  course,  the  employment  in  the  city  is  per- 
manent year-a round  work,  and  the  employment  on  the  farm  is  not 
permanent  and,  of  course,  nmch  harder. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  said  that  the  average  length  of  employment  was 
just  about  three  months. 

Mr.  Miller.  For  cotton  chopping  and  cotton  picking  it  is  about 
four  months  altogether. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Then,  the  extreme  period  of  employment  would  be 
about  four  montlis? 

Mr.  IMiLLER.  I  think  that  that  (|uestion  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Garner  this  morning. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Then,  the  average  payment  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  price  begins,  or  has  begun  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds,  and  then  by  the  end  of  the 
season  it  goes  to  $2  or  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  can  the  men  make? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  depends,  or  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  cotton  crop  and  tlie  man  himself.  If  the  cotton  crop  is  good  and 
the  cotton  very  thick,  they  frequently  pick  as  much  as  500  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  day? 

Mr.  Miller,  A  day:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  be  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  average,  I  should  say  would  be  around  300 
pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  300  pounds? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  hours  will  a  man  have  to  work  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  up  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know;  but  if  he  picks  300  pounds  that  would  be 
$3  per  dav.  which  you  say  an  ordinary  picker  would  do.  How  many 
hours  will  he  have  to  work  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  no  regular  hours,  you 
understand.  Mr.  Raker.  They  go  out  and  pick  in  the  uiorning  and 
then  they  can  lav  off  and  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  go  back  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  entirely  up  to  them  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
they  put  in  on  the  job.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  they  may  put  in.  That  is  up  to  them.  Mr.  Roberts  is  here. 
He  is  an  actual  farmer  and  can  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  Miller.  We  will 
hear  Mr.  Keane  briefly. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DAVID  KEANE.  80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW 
YORK,  REPRESENTING  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY  COTTON  CO. 
OF  ARIZONA. 

Mr.  Keaxe.  T  come  here  representing  verv  large  investments  in 
cotton  plantations  in  Arizona  at  Parker  and  Baker  and  at  Phoenix, 
and  I  come  here  merely  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  otherwise  may  cause  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of 
these  large  investments  and  these  cotton  plantations.  This  com- 
mittee well  knows  that  the  Interior  Department  has  been  doing  all 
it  can  to  encourage  the  development  of  Arizona  into  a  cotton  State. 
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The  United  States  Government  has  large  tracts  of  cotton  planta- 
tions there  at  Parker  on  the  Colorado  River.  Now,  there  is  noth- 
ing- that  we  can  get  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mexican  labor  that  will 
save  us  from  great  losses  if  not  entire  bankruptcy  on  these  cotton 
l^lantations.  And.  unless  you  give  us  tliis  relief,  it  Avill  cause  not 
only  the  loss  of  the  large  investments  that  I  represent  there  on  behalf 
of  the  corporations  that  I  came  here  to  represent,  but  it  will  also 
cause  a  great  loss  to  the  United  States  Government  and  also  cause  a 
great  loss  to  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  it  cause  a  loss  to  the  United  States 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  money  they  have  in- 
A^ested  in  the  plantations  there,  and  the  big  Colorado 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Keane  (continuing).  The  Colorado  River,  in  the  promotion 
of  this  enterprise.  If  all  of  the  money  that  has  been  invested  is  lost 
by  the  destruction  of  this  industry,  why,  it  will  at  least  cause  a  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government,  will  it  not?  And,  indirectly  cause  a 
great  loss  to  the  State  of  Arizona  in  the  destruction  of  this  enterprise 
which  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  State.  This 
is  a  case  where  everything  is  to  be  lost  and  where  on  the  other  hand 
nothing  is  to  be  gained. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Department  of  the  Interior  been  advocat- 
ing the  bringing  in  of  Mexican  labor  for  the  promotion  of  this 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Keake.  That  I  do  not  know;  but  I  should  suppose  they  would 
inasmuch  as  they  have  the  interest  of  the  Government  at  stake.  That 
certainly  would  cause  a  gi-eat  loss  to  the  Government. 

Now,  take  the  Roosevelt  dam.  That  is  an  enormous  enterprise. 
This  committee  know,  doubtless,  that  that  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  the  production  of  cotton,  that  the  Avater  from  that  dam  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  cotton  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see,  hoAv  much  Mexican  labor,  in  your 
opinion,  Avould  be  needed  in  the  industry  you  represent,  as  the  Roose- 
velt dam  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  those  statistics,  but  I  am 
appearing  here  in  the  interest  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  fair  estimate  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  can  supply  that  by  letter. 

The  Chairman.  HaA^n't  you  a  rough  idea  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Keane.  No,  sir:  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  a'ou  do  not  knoAv  whether  you  Avould  need  500 
or  5,000? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  not  know  precisely.  HoweA'er,  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  that  to  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  only  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  the 
bill  and  representing  to  the  committee  the  consequent  failui'e  to  the 
people  that  I  represent  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 

The  Raker.  AVhat  big  interests  do  you  re])resent.  Mr.  Keane? 

Mr.  Keane.  We  have  plantations  at  Phoenix,  plantations  at  Baker, 
and  Ave  haA'e  a  pUintation  at  Pai'ker. 

The  Raker.  How  much  acreaoe  do  a'ou  haAe  at  all  three? 
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Mr.  Keane.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  acreage.  I  would  have  to  get  the 
acreage  and  give  it  to  you. 

The  Eaker.  You  do  not  know  the  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Keajce.  I  can  give  you  the  acreage,  and  any  other  information 
that  you  would  like  to  have,  I  can  supply. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  not  state  the  labor  necessary  to  save  the  in- 
dustry in  the  State  of  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Kea>'e.  No,  sir:  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Did  you  have  enough  labor  in  1918^ 

Mr.  Keane.  I  am  unable  to  say  as  to  that.  I  have  simply  come 
here  as  a  counsel  for  the  company,  with  instructions  to  represent  to 
you  the  facts. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  do  not  want  any  foreign  labor  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  Roosevelt  Dam 

Mr.  Keane  (interposing).  We  don't  want  any  foreign  labor- 


Mr.  Welty  (interposing).  Would  you  advocate  foreign  labor  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Roosevelt  Dam  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  What  we  want,  what  we  wcnUd  advocate  is  labor.  We 
want  labor.  Now,  I  represent  to  you  that  we  need  labor,  and  that 
unless  we  are  able  to  get  labor  these  investments  are  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Now,  that  is  the  fact.  We  have  got  to  have  labor.  AVe 
have  got  to  have  labor  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  that  labor 
whatever  it  demands,  and  whatever  may  be  necessary,  and  if  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  that  labor,  our  plantations  are  going  to 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  advertised  for  labor  ^ 

Mr.  Keake.  Now,  1  couldn't  inform  vou  as  to  that,  uiyself.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  why  don't  you  advertise  for  labor  and  see  if 
^u  are  not  able  to  get  some  from  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 
-    Mr.  Keane.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  read  this  bill? 

Mr.  Keane.  What? 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  read  this  bill  ^ 

Mr.  Keane.  Have  I  read  the  bill:  yes,  sir:  certainly. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  approve  of  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Keane.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  advise. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  are  going  to  lose  money 
if  you  can  not  get  your  cotton  picked  at  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Keane.  Certainly.  I  would  say — you  want  to  represent  that 
there  are  plenty  of  laborers  right  here  in  the  United  States — is 
that  vour  idea? 

Mr.  Welty.  No:  I  am  not  presenting  an  idea  to  the  committee. 
You  are  presenting  your  argmnent. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  would  say  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  t^hat  we  want 
these  laborers.  If  you  want  to  impose  certain  restrictions  you  can 
impose  those  restrictions,  provided  you  give  us  what  we  want,  labor. 
Now.  you  can  put  any  restrictions"  on  the  labor  that  you  want  to. 
if  vou  give  us  labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  even  making  crim- 
inals out  of  them? 

Mr.  Keane.  Making  what? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  making  criminals  out 
of  that  labor  in  order  to  save  you  from  ruin? 
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Mr.  Keais'e.  Why,  now,  that  is  up  to  the  wisdom  of  your  commit- 
tee.    It  is  up  to  the  wisdom  of  your  committee.     That  idea 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing).  But,  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Keane.  We  say  to  you,  give  us  labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  woukl  advot-ate  that 
before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Keaxe.  We  say  simply  this,  this  is  our  position,  if  you  please, 
our  position  is  that  we  want  labor.     That  is  our  position. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  you.  Will  you  read  that  part  of 
the  resolution  which  I  have  marked  here ;  read  it  aloud  'i 

Mr.  Keane  (reading)  : 

Provided,  That  any  alien  wlio  is  a  citizen  of  tlie  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  who 
was  born  in  said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  i-ace,  who  shall  be  admitted 
under  this  resolution,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  not  later,  report 
in  person  to  the  immigration  official  at  the  port  of  entry  where  said  alien 
made  his  entry  into  the  United  States,  to  be  deported  back  into  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  and  any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  this  resohi- 
tio)i  shall  be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  if2()0.  and  may  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Mr.  Welty.  Now,  you  advocate,  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  not  advocate  anytliing.  I  do  not  advocate  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Welti'.  You  come  here  in  support  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Keane.  What  I  advocate  is  that  we  be  not  deprived  of  the 
labor.  Now,  if  you  are  advocating  putting  certain  restrictions  on 
us,  that  is  your  advocacy,  and  not  mine.  Now.  my  advocacy  is  very 
simple.  Give  us  labor  and  do  not  jjut  any  restrictions  of  any  kind 
on  that  labor.  Now,  if  you  can  not  give  us  entirely  what  we  want, 
give  it  to  us  under  such  restrictions  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
exist.  What  we  say  is.  that  we  do  not  want  you  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  get  this  labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  want  this  committee  to  suspend  the  head  tax  and 
the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  want  this  committee  not  to  inflict  ruin  on  us  by  de- 
priving us  of  an  opportunity  to  euiploy  this  labor.  That  is  very 
simple. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  come  here  asking  tliis  committee  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution, H.  J.  Res.  271 :  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  with  the  idea  that  it  would  give  us  relief. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  interests  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Keane.  What  interests  do  I  represent?  I  represent  the  cot- 
ton-growing interest  and  this  industry  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Are  you  counsel  for  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  am  not  a  counsel  for  these  corporations.  I  came 
here  as  a  counsel  in  this  matter,  this  matter  here. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  did  you  consult  the  officers  of  these  corporations, 
or  were  you  retained  in  writing? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  was  instructed  by  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  the 
vice  president  of  the  corporation  to  come  here  and  represent  the  cor- 
poration before  your  committee. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Are  their  headquarters  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Keane.  This  is  a  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  what  we  are  representing  here  is  that  Ave  do  not  want 
to  be  deprived  of  this  Mexican  labor. 
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Ml'.  SiEGEL.  What  we  want  is  some  information. 

Mr.  Keane,  We  have  no  object  in  this  whatever,  except  that  we 
want  this  labor. 

Mr,  SiEGEL.  We  do  not  doubt  that.  We  have  heard  that  a  number 
of  times.  We  have  heard  from  you  a  number  of  times  the  fact  that 
you  want  labor,  but.  is  it  your  idea  in  coming  here  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  No.  271,  and  yet  you  admit  that  you 
have  not  read  the  resolution f 

Mr.  Keane  (interposino).  I  have  not  admitted  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  But,  did  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Keane.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  read  it.  I  took  particular  pains  to 
get  a  copy  of  it  and  read  it. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  When  did  you  get  a  copy? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  got  a  copy  at  the  conclusion  of  this  morning's 
recess. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  you  are  read}'  to  advocate  that  we  pass  a  reso- 
lution which  will  prevent  these  people  from  becoming  American 
citizens,  and  get  them  to  come  into  America,  and  have  them  become 
peons  and  make  criminals  out  of  them  if  they  did  not  return  to 
Mexico  Avithin  one  year? 

Mr.  Keane.  There  would  not  be  any  objection  to  their  returning 
on  their  own  volition. 

Mr.  Siegel.  No;   there  would  not  be  any  objection  to  their  re 
turning  on  their  own  volition,  but  you  are  advocating  Ijefore  the 
committee  now 

Mr.  Keane  (interposing).  Wouldn't  this  be  an  insurance  of  their 
returning  ?    Isn't  this  bill  insurance  that  they  will  return  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  No;  it  Avould  not  insure  their  returning  at  all,  be- 
cause we  are  not  able  to  keep  Avatch  over  them.  Of  course,  some 
of  our  friends  here  do  not  believe  in  statistics;  I  believe  there  were 
a  little  over  9,036  tliat  have  returned  out  of  a  total  of  29,563  who 
have  been  reported,  and  that  6,262  have  been  deported. 

Mr.  Keane.  Was  this  bill  then  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  Not  this  bill,  but  rules  and  regulations  the  same  as  is 
proposed  to  be  put  into  existence  b}'  this  bill. 

Mr.  Keane.  Well,  this  bill  has  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Siegel.  AVho  employs  you,  I  want  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  have  spread  on  the  record  who  employs  me. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  want  to  know  what  corporation  employs  you. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Did  a  cotton  company  employ  you? 

Mr.  Keane.  No,  sir.  I  came  here — I  was  employed  by  the  Salt 
JRiver  Valle}'  Cotton  Co.  Now.  you  asked  me  if  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  bill,  and  you  did  not  ask  me  if  the  company  was  in  favor  of  it. 
Now,  what  I  can  say  is,  if  you  want  to  commit  the  company  to  the 
proposition,  I  shall  perhaps  have  to  get  some  information  from  the 
company,  as  I  am  not  exactly  informed  as  to  the  concern  of  that 
company,  and  I  would  have  to  get  that  information  before  T  could 
answer,  but  so  far  as  I  understand.  I  Avould  say  I  want  you  to  give 
us  relief  in  a  way  of  obtaining  labor,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  having  this 
Mexican  labor  cut  off.  We  do  not  Avant  to  haA^e  this  Mexican  labor 
cut  off. 
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Mr.  Kakek.  How  much  land,  if  you  know,  has  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  can  supply  that. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Have  you  plantations  under  these  irrigation  projects, 
and  getting  water  from  these  irrigation  projects?  I  am  asking  you 
that  question. 

Mr.  Keane.  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law  no  one  can  own 
more  than  160  acres  under  such  projects. 

Mr.  Keane.  Whatever  you  say,  I  am  sure  is  correct.  My  object 
is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  to  represent  that  if  we  are  deprived  of 
this  labor  that  it  is  going  to  cause  our  ruin. 

The  Chairman.  I^t  me  ask  a  question  as  to  your  own  views. 
Have  you  personally  any  decided  views  as  regards  the  restriction 
of  immigi'ation,  generally,  to  the  United  vStates  or  not? 

Mr.  Keane.  I  have,  in  regard  to  the  restriction  of  immigration: 
I  have  ideas  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  restriction? 

Mr.  Keanr  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Keane? 

Mr.  Keane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Roberts  now. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  FEED  ROBERTS,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  you  as  a  cotton 
farmer.  I  have  raised  cotton  all  of  my  life.  That  is  my  only  busi- 
ness, and  I  represent  the  South  Texas  Cotton  Growers"  Association, 
whose  business  it  is  to  raise  cotton.  We  are  out  of  labor.  Modern 
farming  implements  have  put  farming  or  the  groAving  of  cotton  on 
a  skeleton  basis.  That  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  What  I  mean  is 
that  by  modern  machinery  one  man  can  cultivate  more  cotton  thaii 
20  men  can  pick,  or  as  much  as  20  average  Mexicans  can  pick. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  when  I  am  speaking  of  Mex- 
icans I  am  speaking  of  everything  from  3  years  old  up,  because  they 
all  work.  They  all  work  under  contract.  Now.  then,  the  situation 
is  this — and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  give  personal  refer- 
ences, because  whatever  I  say  with  regard  to  my  own  farm  applies 
entirely  to  the  farms  in  that  section  of  the  country,  because  they 
are  all  alike. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  prefer  to  have  a 
personal  statement. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  850  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. 1  have  eight  men  on  that  farm  who  do  all  of  the  plowing  and 
all  of  the  planting  and  all  of  the  cultivating.  Now.  then,  when  it 
comes  to  the  job  of  chopping  cotton,  we  haven't  any  human  being 
who  can  chop  cotton.  Not  before,  nor  hereafter  because  there  is  no 
place  for  him,  no  economical  place.  So  then  it  has  been  the  history  of 
cotton  raising  for  50  years,  or  as  long  as  the  cotton  industry  has 
been  in  that  country  for  us  to  get  our  help  from  across  the  border. 
Now,  mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  white  men  moved  into  that  country 
and  mixed  with  the  Mexicans  that  were  already  there.     When  this 
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country  acquired  Texas,  or  when  Texas  acquired  itself  and  then  after- 
ward Texas  annexed  herself  to  the  United  States,  we  have  always, 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  obtaining  this  labor.  We  have  followed 
the  course  of  least  resistance.  We  have  put  an  empire  in  cultivation 
iind  made  prosperous  farms,  and  prosperous  farms  in  that  country 
is  based  on  plenty  of  labor.  And,  farm  machinery  as  I  tell  you  has 
€ome  along  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do  what  I  call  skeleton- 
farming,  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  this  help  from  across  the 
border. 

Now  then,  I  am  going  to  give  you  just  what  happens  when  the  cot- 
ton gets  up  about  that  high  [indicating].  Then  we  have  to  get  the 
cotton  chopped.  If  that  bill  stands  as  it  is  there  is  just  one  of  two 
things  that  is  going  to  happen.  We  will  either  swim  the  river  and 
violate  the  law  and  bring  in  this  Mexican  labor  "  wet-backs  "  as  we 
call  them  or  else  we  are  not  going  to  get  our  cotton  chopped  and  if 
we  are  not  going  to  get  it  chopped,  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  crops. 
Now,  the  Mexicans  come  in  and  chop  the  cotton  and  an  average  of 
45  days  is  the  Texas  cotton-chopping  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  tell  the  committee — some  of  us,  includ- 
ing myself,  are  not  informed  as  to  what  cotton  chopping  is, 

Mr.  RoBEKTS.  Cotton  chopping  is  thinning  out  the  cotton.  I  have 
a  two-row  planter  and  plant  the  cotton — we  plant  the  cotton  accord- 
ing to  our  judgment,  from  a  peck  of  seed  to  a  bushel  of  seed  to  an 
acre,  according  to  a  man's  judgment  that  is  planting  the  cotton  and 
what  he  knows  abwit  farming  and  knows  about  the  soil.  That  cotton 
comes  up  and  some  farmers  want  to  have  it  G  inches  apart,  some  want 
to  have  it  8  inches  and  some  1'2,  some  14,  some  16,  some  IS,  and  so 
on.  Now  then,  whenever  a  Mexican  comes  to  your  field  he  will  chop 
a.  row  and  then  he  will  make  you  a  price  or  you  will  make  him  a  price 
at  which  he  will  do  the  chop])ing.  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  him,  he 
will  put  his  Mexican  help  in  there.  When  the  job  is  over  Ave  go  and 
<'heck  up  by  the  acre,  or  by  the  row,  according  to  the  proposition. 
Very  often  we  have  to  chop  the  siK-ond  time  on  account  of  the  weeds. 
When  the  cotton  chopping  is  over,  then  there  is  another  intermission 
between  the  chopping  and  the  picking  time.  That  varies  according 
to  the  season,  from  two  weeks  to  six  weeks.  Some  of  the  Mexicans 
will  drift  back  to  the  border  where  they  came  from. 

Then,  when  it  comes  cotton-picking  time— that  is  the  great  work 
we  have  to  do  down  there  on  account  of  the  storms,  the  wind,  and  the 
rain,  and  the  cotton  is  very  easy  to  blow  out  and  to  fall  out  as  we 
call  it.  The  Avind  blows  it  out,  so,  then  Ave  have  got  to  get  plenty  of 
help  for  cotton  pi(?king. 

NoAv.  on  this  particular  farm  I  can  get  along  usually  Avith  GO  to 
70  choppers,  but  when  cotton-picking  times  come,  it  takes  from  125 
to  200  Mexicans  to  save  that  crop.  These  people  ahvays  come  from 
the  border,  or  from  somewhere  across  the  border.  Now  then,  get 
this  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  thing  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  hoAV 
Ave  ahvays  have  done.    We  are  not  encouraging  cheap  labor 

The  ChairmajSt  (interposing).  Noav,  let  us  go  ahead  Avith  your  per- 
sonal case.    HoAv  far  are  you  from  the  border? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  160  miles  from  the  border,  Corpus  Christi  is 
160  miles  from  the  border,  but  the  farm  is  about  130  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  help ;  send  to  the  border? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  go  myself ;  I  do  not  send  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  undertake  to  bring  the  help  back? 

Mr.  Roberts,  I  go  on  the  trip  myself,  and  I  get  the  Mexicans 
anywhere  I  can  get  them.  I  tried  to  get  contracts.  This  year  there 
were  a  great  many  more  Mexicans  came  across  than  those  figures 
would  indicate.  It  makes  anyone  smile  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  put  out  statistics  with  no  more  truth  in 
them  than  there  are  in  those. 

The  Chairman,  Right  along  that  line,  in  your  opinion,  how 
many  more  Mexicans  were  there  that  came  into  this  country  than 
those  figures  would  indicate? 

Mr,  Roberts.  Two  hundred  thousand  more  than  there  are  there 
indicated. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  do  3^ou  base  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let's  see  what  it  really  is,  I  live  in  one  county  and 
that  is  only  one  county  in  Texas  out  of  255.  They  are  not  all  agri- 
cultural counties,  but  last  year,  1919,  there  were  more  than  6,500 
cotton  pickers  that  came  into  Nueces  County  from  across  the  river, 
because  we  made  a  close  check. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  do  you  say  it  is? 

Mr,  Roberts,  It  is  130  miles  to  my  farm. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  go  clown  to  get  these  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  their  expenses  to  your  place? 

Mr.  Roberts,  Yes,  sir.  And  it  costs  us  an  average  of  about  $15  per 
Mexican  we  take  out  to  our  place. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  Mexican,  you  mean  men  with 
families  ? 

Mr.  Roberts,  An3''one  who  can  pick  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  $15  per  person? 

Mr.  Roberts,  It  will  run  that.  Sometimes  we  can  get  them 
cheaper.  Last  year  I  made  an  arrangement  with  a  man  that  he  would 
get  them  for  $3.  He  made  that  proposition  and  that  he  would  take 
them,  haul  them  up  the  raih'oad  to  a  station  18  miles  away  for  $1^ 
making  it  cost  me  $4,  When  we  get  them  there,  then  we  have  to  get 
them  on  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  miles  which  way? 

Mr,  Roberts,  They  cross  at  night  and  bring  them  up  to  the  next 
station.  We  do  not  care  how  they  get  them  there,  as  long  as  they 
get  them  there.  He  put  57  there  at  $4  a  head.  Then  he  was  paid. 
I  paid  the  Texas-Mexican  Railroad  2  cents  a  mile  each,  $2.55,  to  haul 
tlie  Mexicans.  When  we  got  the  Mexicans  to  the  farm  the  first 
thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  commissary — that  is  on  my  farm, 
but  it  is  operated  for  my  convenience.  We  had  to  let  these  Mexicans 
have  from  $2  to  $3,50  per  head  worth  of  goods  out  of  the  commis- 
sary— provisions,  beans,  bacon,  pots,  and  pans,  and  things  that  were 
necessary  for  them  to  go  to  the  camp.    These  are  houses — shacks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  camp? 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  shacks;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  working  right  along  by  the  week, 
or  by  the  month,  about  eight  persons? 

Mr,  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  By  the  time  we  get  them  to  work,  the 
average  Mexican,  from  17  years  okl  up,  has  cost  anywhere  from 
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$10  to  $15  per  liead,  which  we  have  put  up  in  advance.  We  intend 
to  <ret  that  back.  Xow.  unless  you  watch  them  very  close,  80  per 
cent  of  those  Mexicans  that  you  brouglit  across  Avill  be  gone  next 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  will  they  go? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will  go  out  to  the  neighbors,  where  they  can 
expect  to  get  work  without  ha^"ing  to  I'epay  this  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  knows  he  is  intended  to  pay  this 
money  out  of  his  wages? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Absolutely;  they  agree  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  settle? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  agree  to  let  3'ou  take  it  out  that  way.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  what  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  hear  men  saying  that  I  am  getting  into  deep 
water.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  with  me.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  this,  and  1  will  say 
that  this  committee  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  send  a  sul)- 
committee  to  the  border  to  examine  these  very  conditions  of  which 
you  are  telling  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  they  do  not  run  away,  if  they  stay  until  the  end 
of  the  week,  they  usually  j^ay  the  account.  They  ai-e  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  that  they  pick  on  whatever 
basis  you  agree  to  pav  them  on. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  just  take  one  average  cotton  picker.  A  man, 
his  wife,  and  two  children. 

Mr.  Roberts.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  come  up  under  this  arrangement,  we 
will  sav  that  he  is  a  man  of  an  average  family  and  comes  up  to  your 
section.     What  would  he  earn? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  would  earn  about  $'20  a  Aveek:  that  is.  his  family 
will. 

The  CiiAiRiviAN.  You  mean  that  those  three  persons  will  <>et 
about  $20? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The^'  get  whatever  they  earn,  but  it  Avill  be  about  $20. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  That  part  you  have  paid  is  deducted? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Only  the  part  that  has  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Xow  let  us  see.  that  is  $20  for  one  week.  What 
does  he  get  in  cash? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  would  not  get  anything  in  cash  unless  he  had 
paid  his  debt  that  he  had  made. 

The  Cfiairman.  So  he  works  the  first  week  and  it  costs  him  $20 
on  an  average  to  settle  up? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  he  had  worked  a  week.  I  have  had  them  pay 
up  in  a  week.  I  have  had  them  pay  it  in  three  days  and  I  have  had 
theui  stay  all  fall  and  practically  never  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  When  they  come  up,  they  have  l)een  going  all  sum- 
mer without  having  anything.  They  have  not  had  anything  to  eat 
and  they  have  got  to  get  filled  up.  They  have  got  to  have  beans, 
bacon,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  and  they  have  got  to  have  shoes. 
Some  of  them   couie   without   any   shoes.     Some  come  barefooted ; 
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some  come  with  sandals,  and  they  will  want  shoes,  and  pants,  and 
everything.     They  have  to  buy  tliose. 

The  CHAiR3rAx.  Nobody  cares  whether  he  gets  a  full  season's  work 
or  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Xobodv  cares  when  the  season  is  over  whether 
this  man  has  $iO  or  $10?" 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  do  their  best.  I  have  done  my  best  to  persuade 
them  to  put  some  money  away.  You  can  not  do  it.  You  might 
just  as  well  go  out  here  and  talk  to  a  fence  post  and  try  to  get  it  to 
move  out  of  your  way.  They  will  not  do  an}i;hing.  You  can  not 
get  them  to  do  anything. 

The  CHAiR:\rAN.  Do  they  all  return  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Xo,  sir;  some  of  them  stay. 

The  Chair:max.  When  time  comes  for  them  to  go  back,  do  you 
tell  them  that  they  had  better  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair jiAN.  Does  anyone  advise  them  to  go  back? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir :  we  do  not  have  any  desire  that  they  go 
back.  They  usually  do  go  back.  I  have  never  had  one  that  got  out 
of  debt  that  wanted  to  stay.  I  have  had  some  that  wanted  to  stay 
that  did  not  get  out  of  debt. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  cares  whether  they  get  back  to  Mexico  at 
all  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  remain  on  your  farm  for  you  to  take  care  of? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  tried  to  take  care  of  some.  I  have  a  few, 
two  or  three  families. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  become  a  charge  upon  the  county — 
go  to  the  county  poor  fann? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Mexican  being 
on  the  countv  or  being  at  the  county  poor  farm. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  poorer  than  it  would  be  possible  to 
live  on  the  poor  farm? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  true  of  the  Mexicans.  They  do 
not  think  of  yesterday  nor  do  they  think  of  to-morrow.  They  abso- 
lutely never  think  of  to-morrow.  It  is  the  eternal  now.  If  they  have 
got  25  cents,  if  the  average  IVIexican  has  got  25  cents,  he  is  happier 
than  you  or  I  ever  will  be  and  they  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
can  live  on  less  than  any  people  in  the  world  and  are  seemingly 
happy. 

The  Chair:han.  Yes ;  but  he  would  be  inclined  to  resent  the  gi'eat 
Americanization  scheme  for  his  welfare? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  will  not  if  you  will  feed  him.  That  is  all  that 
he  wants,  food  and  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  make  any  effort  to  send  his  children  to 
school  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Only  a  few  of  them  that  have  stayed  on  the  farm 
have  sent  their  children  to  school.  If  they  stay  on  the  farm  they  want 
their  children  to  go  to  school. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  school  facilities? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  got  a  school  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  A  public  school? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir ;  and  it  does  not  cost  them  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pupils  have  yon  got  at  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  there  were  21  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  mixed,  Mexican  and  white  ?    • 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Children  of  your  employees,  and  the  Mexican 
children  go  to  school  together? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir;  they  cro  to  school  with  the  white  children. 
They  do  that  all  over  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  the  Mexicans  that  come  across  want  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why,  anybody  can  go  to  school  that  wants  to  go 
to  school.  If  they  are  within  the  school  age,  the}'  go  to  school.  They 
have  compulsory  education  in  Texas  within  certain  ages.  As  to  its 
enforcement,  well,  there  is  a  question  for  debate. 

Mr.  Raker.  AVhat  about  those  that  come  within  the  ages  of  from 
10  to  15.    Do  they  go  to  school  or  work  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  work  as  long  as  there  is  any  work.  These 
schools  in  the  country  usually  do  not  start  until  cotton  picking  is 
over. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  while  we  are  on  this. 
I  have  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Procopio  Botello,  who  comes  from 
Villa  de  San  Diego,  about  30  miles  south  of  Monterey.  Several  years 
ago  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  Diaz  government,  and  they  con- 
fiscated all  of  his  property.  Those  Mexicans  have  been  coming  to 
my  farm  for  about  nine  years,  and  till  this  embargo  was  put  on  they 
came  over  every  year.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  over  they  would 
go  back.  And  they  would  come  again  and  bring  more  Mexicans. 
Now,  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  80  per  cent  of  them  go  back;  98  per 
cent  of  them  go  back.  There  isn't  two  out  of  a  hundred  that  stay. 
If  they  did  stay  it  would  soon  solve  our  labor  problem.  If  they  did 
stay  we  would  not  need  to  have  them  coming  over  all  of  the  time. 
Sometimes  one  will  stay  Avhen  a  man  wants  a  good  laborer,  or  you 
will  find  one  that  is  good  enough  that  a^ou  will  Avant  to  let  some 
other  fellow  go  and  give  him  a  job.  Or  sometimes,  there  are  good 
farmers  among  them  and  they  will  rent  a  farm  on  the  halves.  By 
that  means  a  few  stay.  If  20  per  cent  stayed  every  year  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  figure  it  out.  Within  five  years  we  would  have 
100  per  cent,  and  we  would  not  need  any  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  think  about  them  being  permitted  to 
come  over  and  stay? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  coming  over  and  stay- 
ing.   They  do  not  bother  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  if  they  come  over,  they  would  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  labor  situation  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  he  wants  to  come,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  population  of  your  county,  in  round 
numbers  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  I  would  say  it  is  50,000.  I  am  including  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christi.  Corpus  Christi  must  have  25,000.  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  50,000. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  say  from  40,000  to  50,000  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  would  say  from  40,000  to  50,000;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  the  population,  what  percentage  is  Mexi- 
can, among  the  permanent  residents? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  should  say  about  40  per  cent  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  x\nd  what  number  is  of  the  itinerant  Mexican 
class  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  number  is  coming  and  going? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  to  secure  the  work? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  sir:  in  1918  we  had  about  8,000  or  9,000  Mexi- 
cans. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.    In  1919  we  had  about  6,500  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  during  last  year  about  6,500? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  can  you  inform  us  as  to  the  number  that  come 
in  without  the  authority  of  law? 

Ml".  Roberts.  Well,  I  should  say — I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
exactly,  but  I  can  make  a  broad  stab  at  it.  I  should  say  that  there 
were  not  125  contract  laborers  that  came  into  the  county.  Mr. 
Clark  is  here.  He  and  I  worked  a  week  down  there  trying  to  get 
some  under  the  contract  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  he  went  down  to  the  border  to  get  some 
Mexicans;  did  you  go  to  the  Government  employment  agency? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  furnish  you  any? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Government  know  that  you  were  going 
to  get  a  few? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  told  them  that  I  was  going  to  get  some  if  they 
could  not  furnish  me.  I  told  Mr.  Trout  that  I  was  going  to  get 
some.  I  had  authority  from  Mr.  Lewis  at  San  Antonio  for  85  and 
Mr.  Clarkson  had  authority  for  100.  Mr.  Trout  told  us  that  the 
usual  number  had  been  15  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  is  Mr.  Clarkson? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  here.  He  is  sitting  over  there  [in- 
dicating] . 

The  Chairman.  WTio  is  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mv.  Lewis  is  in  the  immigration  service.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  under  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Densmore,  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and  under  a  ruling  of  the  Innnigration 
Department  kept  us  from  getting  any  men.  We  had  to  get  the 
permission  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  showing  that 
men  were  not  available,  and  I  got  permission  to  bring  in  imder 
contract  not  to  exceed  85  Mexicans.  Mr.  Trout  said  that  the  usual 
number  was  15  Mexicans  and  he  refused  to  issue  a  permit  and  made 
a  trip  to  San  Antonio  to  try  to  get  our  permit  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  ^Ylio  is  Mr.  Trout? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Trout  is  the  immigration  man  down  there,  who 
ou2:ht  to  be  fired. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  should  he  be  discharged? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  I  had  authority  from  the  proper  agent  to 
bring  these  Mexicans  across  and  he  made  us  wait  from  Thursday 
evening  until  Tuesday  morning  before  he  would  act,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  a  trip  to  San  Antonio.  He  ought  not  only  to  be 
fired,  but  he  ought  to  be  tui-ned  out  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  he  knew  that  you  were  going  to 
get  a  few  "  wet  backs  "  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  told  him  I  would  if  I  could  not  get  any  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  had  115  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  "Wet  backs''? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  not  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  meet  these  "wet  backs"? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  I  hired  a  man  who  said  he  would  furnish 
them.     I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  brought  them  out  18  or  20  miles  west  of 
Laredo;  out  there  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  brought  them  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  only  these  to  me,  but  others  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  did  you  put  them  on  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  got  them  right  there  in  the  Laredo  yard. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  commence  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  paid  the  nuin  wherever  he  would  deliver  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean:  deliver  them? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  deliver  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  he  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  doing  this,  did  you  think  that  you 
might  run  into  an  immigration  officer  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  really  look  for  any. 

The  Chairman.  But,  you  felt  pretty  free  about  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir;  I  felt  free  enough  to  make  a  contract  with 
the  railroad  company  to  put  on  a  coach  or  freight  car  to  take  them 
out. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  railroad  charge? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  charged  2  cents  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  people  that  are  doing  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Those  who  are  getting  hands  are.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  that  there  are  not  many  men  who  would  testify  as  I  am 
testifying — — 

Th  Chairman  (interposing).  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation you  are  giving  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But.  I  am  trying  to  impress  on  you  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  our  getting  this  help.  We  have  got  to  have  this  help.  I 
am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  your  committee  as  to  how  we 
can  get  it.  I  am  mei'ely  stating  conditions  down  there  which  are 
prevalent  all  over  Texas  and  I  made  a  trip  through  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California,  and  wherever  I  went  I  found  that  the  condi- 
tions were  practically  the  same. 
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The  Chairman.  You  made  a  trip  where? 

Mr,  KoBERTS.  Through  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  California. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  practicable  to  admit  these  people  dur- 
ing the  cotton  chopping  time  and  the  cotton  picking  time  in  your 
country,  would  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
grape-growing  industry  to  have  them  also  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  presume  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  apple  industry  and  all  other  season- 
able occupations? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  do  not  have  the  labor,  I  can  see  how 
you  would  be  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  to  insure  tliat  the  Mexicans 
got  back  to  the  border? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  just  what  I  would  do  if 
I  were  running  the  (lovernment.  Of  course,  I  am  not  running  the 
Government  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  perhaps.  First  of  all,  Mexico 
is  our  neighbor,  and  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Mexican  and 
tlie  European,  or  the  man  from  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  know  the  conditions  down  there.  If  I  were  run- 
ning the  Government  I  would  permit  the  native  Mexican  to  come 
into  this  country  and  go  out  when  he  felt  like  doing  so.  By  doing 
so  we  could  keep  up  our  production  and  save  our  products. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  that  would  lead  to.  The 
Mexicans  would  get  into  Idaho  during  the  hot  season. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  work  for  a  pittance 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  Well,  he  does  not  do  that  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  work  for  fair  wages,  and  you  say  that  he  has 
110  concern  for  the  morrow  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  no  concern  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
as  to  what  happened  to  him  when  the  employment  season  was  over 
and  he  was  turned  loose  as  the  winter  comes  on  in  Idaho  he  would 
be  a  charge  on  the  State. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  that  is  a  proposition  for  them  to  figure  out; 
we  can  handle  ours. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wouldn't  it  be  true,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  Mexicans 
would  avoid  going  to  those  places? 

Mr.  Roberts.  AVell,  I  have  had  Mexicans  who  have  been  as  far 
as  Pittsburgh  and  worked  a  little  while  at  $5  a  day.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  they  stayed.  I  have  not  had  a  good  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate as  to  how  long  they  stay  or  what  they  do.  But  I  do  know  that  we 
ha^ve  got  a  peculiar  situation  and  it  is  work  that  Mexican  men  and 
only  Mexicans  will  do.  White  men  do  not  chop  and  pick  our  cotton 
down  there.  They  do  that  only  in  limited  districts.  They  do  not  do 
that  in  the  black  land.  They  do  in  some  of  the  sandy  land  dis- 
tricts but  not  in  the  black-land  districts.  There  is  not  enough  labor 
in  our  country  now,  if  we  have  the  same  crop  we  had  last  year,  to 
drive  the  wagons  to  haul  the  cotton  to  the  gin  and  run  the  gins  and 
do  the  work  necessary  after  the  cotton  has  been  picked. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  county  was  40 
per  cent  Mexican  ? 
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Mr.  Egberts.  That  is  a  guess;  I  do  not  know  what  the  percent- 
age is. 

Mr.  "Wilson.  Were  those  Mexicans  there  originally? 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  They  are  more  or  less  of  a  permanent  citizenry. 

Mr.  WiLsox.  Now,  when  you  go  out  to  get  this  labor,  from  what  I 
understand,  is  that  you  usually  go  to  some  Mexican 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  Or  labor  agent. 

Mr.  WiLsox.  Or  labor  agent,  by  whose  services  you  are  able  to 
secure  say  75  or  100  Mexicans  for  cotton  picking? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  always  done  that  by  going  to  the  labor 
agent. 

Mr.  WiLsox.  And  it  has  been  the  practice  after  the  cotton-picking 
season  Avas  over  that  hoAv  many  would  settle  with  you?  I  believe 
that  you  said  something  about  98  per  cent 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  many  will  go  back;  98  per  cent  of  them  go 
back. 

Mr.  AYiLsox.  They  will  drift  back  to  Mexico  and  w^ait  probably 
until  the  next  cotton-chopping  season  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  or  the  grubbing  where  that  is  done  in  the 
winter  time.  And  it  has  been  upon  that  kind  of  labor  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  it,  that  we  have  built  up  the  cotton  industry.  It  is  not 
only  true  in  that  part  of  Texa^s  but  that  is  true  as  far  inland  as  the 
Colorado  River,  as  far  as  Austin,  all  of  south  and  southwest  Texas — 
probably  half  or  two-thirds  of  Texas. 

Mr,  Wilson.  Now,  this  bill  sjjeaks  of  the  suspension  of  the  literacy 
test. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  you  say  as  to  what  percentage  would  be  kept 
out  if  the  literacy  test  were  enforced  on  the  Mexican  border? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  that  depends  upon  who  is  enforc-ing  the  literacy 
test  and  whether  he  wants  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  just  say  if  it  could  be  enforced  fair  and  equi- 
tably, what  percentage  would  be  kept  out? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  take  a  concrete  case.  I  saw  Mr.  Reynolds  ex- 
amine 47  Mexicans.  He  examined  one  man  for  the  literacy  test  and 
turned  him  down ;  46  of  them  had  $8  apiece,  and  all  of  them  passed  it. 
Every  one  of  them  had  a  $5  bill  and  three  $1  bills.  Then  this  man 
dug  up  in  the  bull  pen,  as  they  call  it,  $8,  and  he  was  given  another 
test  and  passed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  then  he  passed  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  he  passed  then.  So  it  all  depends  on  who 
is  doing  the  work  and  whether  or  not  they  want  them  to  pass. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Roberts.  "\Vliat  was  your  question.  If  they  could  read  and 
write  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  question  was  what  percentage  would  be  kept 
out  if  the  Immigration  Service  actually  enforced  that  literacy  test 
in  a  fair  way  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  sir,  I  would  say  that  70  per  cent  would  be 
kept  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  be  able  to  read  40  words  of  some 
language  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  For  inability  to  read  30  or  40  words  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  certain  per  cent  of  them  are  illiterate. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  any  man  that 
had  the  head  tax  had  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  put  it  up  as 
a  head  tax  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  anyone  'i 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  will  just  tell  you  what  he  had.  It  was  mentioned 
a  while  ago  how  somebody  paid  the  $8  head  tax.  What  I  do  intend 
to  infer  is  that  somebody  furnishes  the  $8. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  passing-  the 
literacy  test  is  largely  with  the  officer  who  makes  the  examination  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir;  most  any  of  them  can  read  a  few  lines  of 
poetry,  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  want  them  to  read. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  if  the  literacy  test  is  actually  enforced,  that 
would  catch,  in  your  estimation,  70  jier  cent  of  them? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  also  asks  for  the  suspension  of  the  head  tax 
of  $8. 

Mr.  Egberts.  You  get  the  head  tax.  Here  enters  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  perhaps  eight  or  nine  children  and  four  or  five  nieces  and 
nephews,  all  coming  in  at  one  time.  If  the  agent  wants  to  push 
them  back,  he  will,  perhaps,  find  that  the  old  man  and  some  one 
of  the  children  can  read  and  writ*.  He  will  pick  out  one  over  16 
years  old  who  can  not  read  and  turn  that  one  back.  They  get  scared. 
They  are  very  superstitious  people.  What  happens?  It  means  that 
the  mother  would  go  back,  and  if  the  mother  does  not  come  in  the 
children  will  not  come,  and  if  the  father  comes  he  is  very  little 
help  by  himself.  In  other  words,  the  actual  operation  of  the  literacy 
test  means  the  nullification  of  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  laborers  that 
we  ought  to  have,  the  people  that  will  come  over  here  and  do  the  work 
that  nobody  else  will  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  literacy  test  is  enforced  strictly,  you  would 
practically  get  no  labor. 

Mr.  Egberts.  We  would  practically  get  no  labor.  It  is  the  fam- 
ilies we  want. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  head  tax  of  $8,  if  that  is  enforced,  but,  of 
course,  this  bill  asks  for  the  suspension  of  that. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  percentage  of  the  labor  that  you  get  and  find 
necessary  would  be  cut  out  on  account  of  the  head  tax  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  do  not  knoAv,  but  I  would  answer  that  by  saying 
that  the  Mexican  does  not  want  work  as  long  as  he  has  $8,  and  will 
remain  at  home.  If  he  has  $8  he  does  not  want  to  come  here,  be- 
cause $8  on  that  side  is  worth  $80  on  this  side,  and  as  long  as  he 
has  any  money  in  his  pocket,  he  does  not  care  about  to-morrow ;  it 
^  is  only  when  he  is  broke.  That  is  when  the  Mexican  comes  to  the 
border.  If  you  go  over  there  with  $8  in  your  pocket  and  try  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  him,  you  will  be  arrested  and  put  in 
jail  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  the  $8  head  tax  prevents  you  getting  the  labor? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  One  statement  you  made  a  while  ago  was  very  in- 
teresting on  account  of  certain  information  I  had  about  the  Mexican 
labor.  I  have  been  told  if  you  get  Mexican  labor,  contract  to  bring- 
to  your  plantation  a  hundred  Mexicans  to  work  and  you  paid  their 
expenses  over,  when  they  got  there  they  were  very  scrupulous  about 
leaving  under  their  contract  but  stay  there  and  discharge  the  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  does  not  apply  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  note  you  state  if  they  had  opportunity  to  go  that 
over  80  per  cent  of  them  would  be  gone  next  morning. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  seen  100  per  cent  of  them  gone  the  next 
morning. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  do  you  protect  yourself  against  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  under  oath. 

The  Chairman.  No:  but  you  are  doing  well  for  a  man  not  under 
oath. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  wlieji  you  do  that,  whenever  you  bring  them 
over  and  pay  them,  you  do  take  big  chances  of  losing  them  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Of  course,  we  take  a  chance.  I  protect  myself  tb.e 
best  I  can. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tell  us  how  you  protect  yourself. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  will  tell  what  I  have  heard  in  the  ancient  days.  I 
have  seen  them  unload  parties  at  the  tents,  and  some  fellows  would 
borrow  the  Mexican's  shoes  and  pants  until  morning.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  just  a  question  of  self-defense,  (io  to  the  border 
and  bring  50  Mexicans,  and  it  will  cost  you  $000.  That  is 
not  unusual.  You  have  $600  invested.  You  have  got  200  bales  of 
cotton  worth  $200  a  bale,  and  you  owe  the  banker.  The  bankers  are 
the  only  people  we  can  owe  down  there;  the  merchants  do  not  do  a 
credit  business.  You  owe  the  banker.  You  want  to  buy  a  good 
automobile.  You  need  a  lot  of  things.  That  is  how  it  works.  In 
our  country  cotton  is  made  within  a  period  of  four  or  five  da^'s; 
whenever  it  matures,  it  opens  in  the  same  time.  You  have  got  to 
hold  50  or  75  Mexicans,  costing  you  $()00.  to  hold  them  over  from 
week  to  week.  What  would  you  do?  Just  exactly  what  we  do.  You 
would  have  somebody  there  who  would  not  sleep.  You  would  not 
let  the  Mexicans  leave. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  the  small  percentage  of  those  Mexicans  that  do 
remain  an  injury  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  left? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  they  are  no  injury. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  make  no  effort  to  keep  them?  You  go 
to  a  great  expense  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  go  to  great  expense  to  keep  them  as  long  as  we 
have  work  for  them,  and  we  pay  them  for  the  work  they  do. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  man  in  Nueces  Coinity  that  does  not  pay  a  ISIexi- 
can  well  for  his  cotton  picking  and  chopping. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  will  not  let  you  keep  any  percent- 
age of  them  hanging  over  on  your  ranch  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  depends.  If  I  should  want  to  put  in  addi- 
tional land,  that  will  furnish  him  labor  at  so  much  per  acre.  Since 
the  war  came  on  labor  has  been  scarce,  a  lot  of  things  have  been 
m  the  way,  and  development  has  stopped.  There  were  high  prices 
on  everything,  including  food.    People  flocked  to  the  cities,  and  they 
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have  not  come  back.     Tliat  stopped  developments.     If  we  can  not 
get  relief  here  development  stops,  and  on  my  farm  now  we  antici- 
pate cultivating  850  acres  of  land;  but  I  will  have  to  abandon  the 
cotton  proposition  entirely  and  buy  cattle  and  gi*aze  them. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Let  me  resume  my  line  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  were  on  the  liead  tax. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that,  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  these  Mexicans  that  come  over  in  the  cotton- 
picking  period,  it  would  practically  make  it  impossible  to  get  labor 
if  tl>e  head  tax  is  kept  in  force,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
financially  stranded  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  only  that,  but  here  is  a  proposition :  Before 
you  can  get  a  Mexican  to  the  place  where  you  can  pay  the  head  tax — 
this  thing  we  call  the  border  is  an  imaginary  line :  it  is  2  miles 
wide,  when  you  go  down  there — before  you  can  get  a  Mexican 
across  to  a  place  where  you  can  pay  them  that  $8,  somebody  has 
got  to  go  on  the  other  side  and  make  a  trade  with  liim.  and  put  up 
enough  money  to  pay  the  passport  and  get  him  over.  If  the  Mexi- 
can (jovernment  catches  you  doing  that,  you  get  put  into  jail  on 
that  side.  If  you  try  to  do  that  by  contract  on  this  side,  our  Gov- 
ernment puts  you  in  jail.  If  you  load  yourself  with  a  contract  and 
put  an  agent  on  the  other  side,  the  fellow  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble, 
and  on  this  side  the  agent  of  the  United  States  is  against  all  immi- 
gration, lawful  or  unlawful;  and  if  he  turns  one  back  in  a  family, 
the  whole  family  goes  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  man,  you  say,  gets  into  trouble  on 
the  Mexican  side? 

jSIr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  operating  with  permission  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  trouble? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  put  him  into  jail. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Clarkson,  over  there,  can  give  you  personal  ex- 
periences. The  chief  of  police  over  there  said  to  him,  "  You  have 
your  pockets  full  of  money,  inducing  these  Mexicans  to  sign  your 
contract,"  and  he  an-ested  him.  He  made  him  carry  him  to  the  . 
United  States  consul,  who  got  him  turned  loose  and  he  came  back. 
That  is  a  common  occuirence. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  indicate  that  the  Mexican  Government 
is  opposing  this  temporaiw  transfer  of  Mexicans  into  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  local  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  just  a  gi'aft. 

Mr.  Davis.  Ask  him  about  the  concessionaires  on  the  other  side 
and  explain  the  whole  thing  that  yvay. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Mexico,  like  in  cities  when  they 
have  a  picnic,  they  sell  a  man  a  concession  to  go  and  sell  labor,  we 
will  say,  to  deal  in  labor.  All  right.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  or  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  instance.  I  go  to  this  fellow  that  has  got  this  con- 
cession and  I  give  him  what  he  asks.  With  the  consent  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  we  will  go  away  down  in  that  country  and  load  up 
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enough  of  them.     Supposing'  I  get  ."iOO  Mexicans  in  the  train  at  one 
time  and  ship  them  up  here. 

^Ir.  Welty.  I  understand  these  concessions  are  granted  by  the 
Mexican  Government  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  To  indi^■iduals  to  make  money  out  of  the  proposition. 
They  are  his  cattle.  He  does  not  call  them  human  beings.  All  right, 
I  go  across  there  and  have  a  contract  to  meet  the  Mexicans,  and  he 
might  get  the  officials  over  there  at  his  dictation  to  arrest  me  and  put 
me  into  jail,  and  I  can  not  do  that  thing  because  I  have  not  the  con- 
cession for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  interfering  with  his  concession? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Interfering  with  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  proposed  legislation.  If  something 
like  the  substitute  is  considered  you  are  open  for  that  very  thing? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  railroad  laborers  in  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  and  that  will  increase  the  bringing  of  those  across 
the  line. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  plenty  of  laborers  there  for  all  of  us; 
they  are  not  letting  them  come  across. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  should  come  freely? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  generally  in  regard  to 
immigration  ? 

Ml'.  Roberts.  I  Avould  admit  Mexicans  and  Canadians,  excluding 
the  others,  if  I  were  making  the  law. 

]Mr.  WiLiSON.  Your  iwsition,  then,  on  admitting  these  Mexicans,  is 
based  upon  there  being  oui-  neighbors  { 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  adapted  to  the  climate  here. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  in  your  judgment  the  same  conditions  should 
not  aj)ply  to  them  as  to  the  people  from  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  not  only  that,  but  this:  Our  entire  in- 
dustry beginning,  whenever  it  couunenced.  back  in  ls;>(»,  is  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally  based  upon  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  AVelty.  That  is  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  farm  with  it  and  do  all  of  our  labor  with  it.  We 
do  not  know  anything  else,  and  just  like.  I  told  you,  men  when  they 
cultivate  100  to  150  acres,  it  keeps  them  busy  to  do  plowing  and 
planting  and  it  comes  gathering  and  chopping  time,  he  has  always 
done  these  things.    He  does  not  know  anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  ask  you  a  practical  <|uestion  on  this:  If  this 
Mexican  or  any  of  his  family  gets  sick  during  the  season  who  looks 
after  him? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  need  a  doctor  do  you  get  one  for  them?    ' 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  done  that  lots  of  times. 

The  Chairman.  Or  if  you  enter  into  a  contract  and  the  work  runs 
out,  does  the  county  pay  any  attention  to  him? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  leave  that  to  the  county. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  here  our  ex-county  judgre,  who  was  judge 
for  12  years.  He  can  give  you  just  how  much  Nueces  County  paid 
out.    He  says  it  is  less  than  $100  a  year. 
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Mr.  Raker.  What  effort  has  been  made  along  in  your  part  of  the 
State  to  have  these  people  remain  and  build  up  homes  and  become 
citizens,  naturalize  themselves,  and  become  a  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  systematic  effort 
at  all.  It  is  just  like  myself.  I  find  a  Mexican  that  is  out  with  a 
team.  'I  will  say,  "  Juan,  stay  here  with  me;  T  will  furnish  j^ou  with 
a  little  crop  of  10  or  15  acres  and  hire  you  all  the  time."  I  can  not 
jiiake  a  citizen  of  him.  Maybe  he  will  become  a  citizen  and  be  nat- 
uralized, and  maybe  he  will  not.  Very  few  of  them  do.  He  stays 
and  if  he  gets  along  and  I  get  along  with  him  he  will  stay.  Next 
year  somebody  offers  him  a  better  proposition  and  he  goes  there, 
and  vice  versa.  Some  people  rent  to  Mexicans  exclusively;  never- 
theless, a  Mexican  makes  a  good  tenant. 

Mr.  Raker.  Explain  to  the  committee  why  is  it  that  these  Mexi- 
cans are  in  such  deplorable  conditions  as  to  food  and  living  condi- 
tions, their  clothing  as  you  have  described,  and  I  take  that  to  be  true^ 
tliat  after  they  get  through,  after  getting  the  American  wages  and 
the  American  method  and  manner  of  living  that  they  go  back  to 
the  Mexican? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  go  back  to  Mexico  because  that  is  their  home. 
A  Mexican  has  more  reverence  for  home,  family  life,  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  than  the  American.  Men  meet  and  they  kiss 
each  other  and  they  love  their  home  and  not  only  that,  their  home 
ineans  the  place  they  came  from  and  all  tlie  whole  conun unity,  be- 
cause it  is  married  and  intermarried.  They  love  the  country  and 
ai-e  afraid  of  our  laws  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  Mexican  laws.  They 
understand  the  laws  down  tliere  because  the  laws  in  Mexico  are  in 
Spanish,  and  that  is  their  native  tongue.  They  go  back  there  for 
the  reason  and  for  the  very  reason  t^iat  I  tell  you  frankly,  and  the 
Mexicans  tell  me,  that  Si  in  Mexico  is  worth  $10  in  the  United  States, 
because  he  can  get  in  American  money  what  is  worth  $10  in  Mexico. 
He  goes  back  for  economic  reasons.  He  )nerely  comes  into  our  coun- 
try to  get  work.  A  Mexican  is  just  exactly  like  a  bee.  The  bee  will 
go  into  the  fields  and  forests,  running  through  the  flowers,  and  gets 
his  honey  from  the  whole  of  it,  and  he  will  stay  tliere  until  the  honey 
plays  out — then  he  is  gone. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  good  illu-tration.  AVhy  should  we  permit 
people  to  come  in  here  and  gather  all  the  honey  and  fly  off  to  another 
countr}'?     Why  should  they  not  expend  in  our  country  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  proposition  is  simply  this :  I  have  raised  a 
cotton  crop.  I  can  say  that  the  only  thing  for  me  is  that  I  want 
to  hire  a  man  to  gather  it.  I  am  not  pai'ticularly  interested  in  what 
he  does  with  his  money.  I  do  not  care  to  take  a  guardianship  over 
that  Mexican.  The  little  he  gets  compared  with  the  good  he  does  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  Don't  you  think  that  laboring  main  ought  to  have  as 
much  care  and  consideration  for  his  surroundings  and  mode  of  life 
and  protection  of  his  children  as  you  yourself? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  give  him  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Don't  you  believe  your  business  ought  to  be  such  and 
you  ought  to  get  enough  for  your  jH'oduct  to  justify  you  in  doing 
that,  in  assisting  the  Mexican  ? 
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]Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  that.  You  can  lead  a  gotit  to  water,  but  you 
can  not  make  him  drink.  And  that  applies  to  the  Mexican,  The 
Mexican  is  just  that  way.  When  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  go,  he 
troes.  You  can  not  stop  him.  He  is  out  in  the  open  picking  cotton 
with  his  family,  and  when  he  gets  ready  to  go  he  goes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  make  that'  sort  of  departure  without  their 
clothes?  AVhen  you  have  taken  aAvay  their  trousers  they  do  not 
vamoose. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Xo,  sir;  they  stay  then.  Gentlemen,  what  we  want 
is  relief.  We  have  got  an  empire  in  a  county  of  Texas  as  big  as 
the  New  England  States,  and  everything  that  is  done  there  is  de- 
veloped on  the  ])asis  of  this  labor,  and  it  has  gone. 

This  work  can  not  exist  on  (>  hours  a  day  lal)or.  AVe  ha\e  got 
to  work  S  and  10  hours,  and  the  farmers  are  working  10  to  14  hours 
a  day.  When  they  go  on  strike,  and  they  ought  to  unless  conditions 
change  and  go  back  to  the  eight-hour  basis  or  a  reasonable  basis.  A 
man  told  me  in  the  Haynes  factory  last  spring,  the  Haynes  auto- 
mobile factory,  "  We  are  not  getting  to-day  better  than  GO  per  cent 
of  the  product  per  man  that  we  got  before  the  war."  That  was  the 
manager  of  the  Haynes  automobile  factory  who  gave  me  that — 00 
per  cent.     The  same  thing  applies  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  the  trouble  with  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Which  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  The  general  proposition.  Your  country  must 
have  help.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  can  not  get  along  on  the  six- 
hour  labor,  but  neither  can  we  get  along,  in  my  opinion,  by  trying 
to  overcome  that  labor  situation  in  the  cities  by  continually  bring- 
ing in  cheaper  labor  to  the  farms, 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  for  cheaper  lal)or. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  labor  will  be  available  for  a  while, 
and  then  if  it  stays  in  tlie  T"^nited  States  it  will  drift  to  the  cities. 
People  in  Florida  will  be  likely  to  want  labor  from  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  us  analyze  3'our  statement.  You  say  there  i^  a 
drift  to  the  cities  which  will  play  out.    That  is  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  border  has  been  a  free  line  ever  since  I  can 
lemember  until  recently.  The  wages  then  for  the  Mexican  on  the 
border,  this  side  or  the  other,  was  relatively  what  it  is  to-day.  We 
used  to  pay  for  it  in  1894  from  40  to  50  cents:  we  got  Mexicans  for 
40  cents  a  hundred  in  1894. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  your  cotton  for  then? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Four  and  a  quarter  for  middlings. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  now? 

Mr.  Roberts.  $200  a  bale,  40  cents  a  pound,  but  I  lost  most  of  it 
in  the  ^storm,  it  bleAv  away.  The  labor  condition  in  prices  is  a 
relative  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely. 

Mr,  Roberts.  These  ^Mexicans,  on  account  of  the  wages  they  get 
now  and  offered,  we  will  confuse  these  two.  These  fellows  that 
come  across  are  not  in  competition  with  American  Federation  of 
I^abor  labor;  they  are  doing  work  that  nobody  else  in  the  world 
will  do.  If  we  get  labor  at  any  price  it  would  be  all  right.  But 
we  can  not  get  it.     It  is  plain  "that  if  we  do  not  get  relief  we  can 
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not  next  year  find  a  normal  crop  or  harvest  50  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop;  I  mean  in  the  1920  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  yon  ever  attempted  to  go  into  Lonisiana  or 
North  or  Sonth  Carolina  to  get  labor? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  been  all  over  east  Texas  and  they  are  not 
there. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  North  or  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  liave  never  been  over  there,  but  I  wa^  at  the 
world's  cotton  conference  in  New  Orleans  in  October,  and  they 
said  from  that  section  that  they  were  up  against  the  same  propo- 
sition as  we  are,  only  it  is  not  as  bad.  They  have  smaller  farms 
and  they  can  get  it  better  than  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  should  fail  to  grant  this  relief,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  put  in  a  full  patrol  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, a  patrol  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  surreptitious  entiy, 
would  you  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  certainly  would;  but  if  they  fail  to  pass  that 
law  and  don't  put  on  any  more  patrol  than  we  have  got  now.  we 
will  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  go  to  the  labor  bureau  this  last  year  and 
seek  their  assistance  in  getting  labor  from  various  cities  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir :  we  made  application  everywhere  and  never 
got  a  thing  from  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  result  of  the  labor  bureau's  efforts; 
did  they  tell  you? 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  man  Lewis  in  San  Antonio  said  they  had 
7.200  applications  on  hand  at  the  time  we  asked  him;  just  could 
not  do  it.    There  was  no  place  to  get  laborers  and  none  to  be  had. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  this  weekly  barometer  of  labor 
conditions  in  the  various  cities  that  they  got  out  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  took  into  account  the  surrepti- 
tious labor  that  got  into  your  county,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  some  excuse  for  your  county  being 
afraid  of  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  1918  we  had  87  Mexicans  from  across  the  border. 
The  Government  had  one  man's  picture  and  one  man's  $8;  just  one 
out  of  87.  I  had  more  help  than  I  had  last  year;  I  had  115  Mexicans. 
There  was  not  a  single  identical  Mexican  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment got  one  5  cents  for  or  that  had  his  picture,  or  in  any  way  had 
the  picture.  These  Mexicans,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  went  back  toward 
the  border,  and  I  am  siu-e  they  did  not  go  through  Laredo.  I  am 
sure  of  another  thing,  that  a  large  per  cent.  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  those 
swam  the  river  back  just  like  they  swam  it  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  came  in  surreptitiously 
they  must  go  out  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  record  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  a  deplorable  situation,  and  I  do  not  now 
advocate  anv  other  measure.    Of  course,  we  came  on  this  measure.    I 
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am  not  prepared  to  say  that  is  the  best.    AVhat  we  want  is  relief,  and 
we  need  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  gatliered  from  your  remarks  that  yon  think  it  is 
utterly  futile  to  look  to  the  cities,  the  centers  of  population,  for  relief. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes ;  for  two  reasons. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question.  Would  that  labor 
be  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  you  need  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  not  in  our  country.  First,  any  fellow  that 
works  in  the  city  ( an  not  stand  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  sun,  and  we 
gather  our  crop  in  July,  August,  and  September,  when  it  is  awful 
hot.  It  is  vei\y  hot  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  only  such  that 
Mexicans  and  niggers  can  stand  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  You  stated  there  Avas  a  population  of  20,000  to  25,000 
in  Corpus  Christi.    A  great  many  indolent  persons  about  that  city, 
all  the  time,  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ? 
.    Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  White.  You  say  they  are  busy? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  various  kinds  of  jobs  of  domestic  help, 
work  in  garages,  and  a  thousand  and  one  places,  and  men  have  little 
gardens  out  in  country  places  where  they  work. 

Mr.  White.  There  is  good  work  at  Corpus  Christi  where  people 
get  work.    You  are  not  able  to  get  labor  in  emergency  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  time  when  we  could  get  it  from 
Houston  and  Marshall,  East  Texas,  get  surplus  niggers. 

Mr.  White.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  that  I  am  a 
Kansan,  and  we  get  a  great  deal  of  efficient  labor  out  of  our  small 
cities  and  the  clerks  in  the  stores  and  men  who  can  get  off  for  a  few 
days  in  our  busy  season,  and  these  men  go  out  and  make  fair  hands 
and  they  work  honestly  and  industriously,  although  not  like  country 
boys. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  can  not  depend  on  them. 

Mr.  Box.  These  are  white  men? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  white  men. 

Mr.  Roberts.  First,  a  man  has  got  to  be  strong  and  walk  around  in 
the  sun,  with  the  sun  shining  on  his  back,  and  work  in  the  hot  sun. 
They  will  not  do  it  and  they  have  not  done  it.  So  we  ask  you  down 
there  to  give  us  relief. 

Mr.  Welty.  Haven't  you  got  the  same  number  of  negroes  that  j'^ou 
had  12  years  ago? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wei-tt.  What  became  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  came  north,  and  my  information  is  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  negroes  who  came  north  and  they  meet  some  other 
negroes  who  came  before  them  and  get  work  in  a  hundred  and  one 
places  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment. The  committee  will  meet  again  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  27,  1920.) 
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commiti'ee  on  immigration, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington^  D.  6'.,  January  27^  WW. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.,  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  unfortunately  was  not  able  to 
be  before  the  committee  yesterday  morning,  and  I  am  not  aware  what 
facts  have  been  brought  out.  I  was  here,  however,  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  little  while,  and  heard  the  statement*  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  appeared  before  you  at  that  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  the  case  to  any  great  extent.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  clear  up  a  few  impressions  that  I  fear  have  been 
wrongfully  created. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  of  farm  labor  in  Texas  the  inference 
was  left  yesterday  evening  that  perhaps  that  class  of  labor  was  not 
receiving  remunerative  wages.  That  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Farm 
labor  is  as  well  paid  in  Texas  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  in  my 
judgment,  especially  the  class  of  labor  for  which  these  Mexicans  are 
wanted — cotton  pickers.  When  a  man  can  go  into  the  field  and  pick 
400  pounds  of  cotton  a  day  and  receive  $2  a  hundred  pounds  for  it,  he 
is  making  pretty  fair  wages,  I  think,  for  farm  work.  In  my  day, 
working  on  the  farm,  I  worked  for  50  cents  a  day  and  my  board. 
That,  however,  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  did  some  of  this  class 
of  work  for  that  price. 

It  was  mentioned  to  you  that  labor  was  leaving  that  country  and 
going  to  the  cities  where  it  was  thought  they  could  get  more  re- 
munerative wages.  That  is  true  in  some  parts  only.  There  are  many 
other  reasons  for  their  leaving  the  country  and  going  to  the  cities. 
It  does  not  only  occur  in  Texas  but  it  occurs  all  over  the  country. 
For  instance,  now  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  living  in  cities  and  towns — large  towns. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  have  been  doing  so  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  they  amounted  to  only  about  18  per 
cent.  This  change  has  come  about  gradually  since  that  time.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  that  at  this 
time. 

Down  in  my  section  of  the  country,  southern  Texas,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  is  people  moving  to  the  cities  to 
get  better  schooling  facilities  for  their  children.  I  have  known  of  a 
great  many  people  from  my  own  county  who  have  moved  to  Houston 
and  San  Antonio  for  that  purpose.  Others  go  there  for  the  social 
features  and  the  like  of  that.  Some,  unfortunately,  have  gone  there 
on  account  of  the  vice  districts  of  the  city  which  existed  up  to  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  thing  that  drove  more  labor  out  of  Texas  than  any  other 
one  thing  was  the  draft  law;  and  the  talk  about  Mexicans  swim- 
ming the  Rio  Grande  River,  I  will  venture  the  statement  that  in  a 
month  after  tlie  draft  law  passed  more  Mexicans  swam  that  river 
than  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  that  time;  no  matter  whether 
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they  were'  born  in  Mexico  or  in  the  United  States,  they  went  to 
escape  the  draft. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Do  they  know  that  the  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  they  know  the  war  is  over,  but  they  have 
difficulties  in  getting  back.  The  thing  is  not  free  and  easy,  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago. 

It  matters  little  to  a  Mexican  where  he  was  born,  on  which  side 
of  the  river.  Many  of  them  are  born  in  camps  or  tents,  and  while 
they  are  moving  and  traveling  and  Avorking  around,  here,  there,  and 
yonder,  whether  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  they  do  not  know 
themselves,  half  the  time,  whether  they  were  born  in  Texas  or  in 
Mexico — the  most  ignorant  element. 

Another  thing;  up  to  a  few  years  ago  we  had  in  Texas  several 
thousand  felony  convicts  that  were  worked  by  contract.  Large 
plantations  were  operated  almost  exclusively  by  convict  labor. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  were  leased. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  were  leased.  Especially  the  sugar  planta- 
tions were  worked  in  that  way.  That  has  all  been  abolished  by  law. 
Four  thousand  of  those  men  have  been  taken  and  put  on  State 
farms.    The  State  runs  perhaps  a  dozen  farms  now. 

The  draft  law  drove  many  men  out,  and  it  put  manv  into  the 
Army  who  have  not  returned.  You  take  the  colored  population  that 
went  to  France  and  saw  the  life  of  "gay  Paree,"  and  all  that;  they 
are  not  going  back  onto  the  farms  in  Texas  and  work  as  they  did 
before.  Xo  matter  what  wages  you  pay  them  they  are  not  going  to 
do  it — only  a  certain  per  cent  of  them.  ISIany  have  gone  north.  AVe 
have  proportionately  more  colored  people  here  in  Washington  and 
in  Baltimore  than  we  have  in  any  city  of  Texas — a  larger  pi'opor- 
tion  of  the  population.  They  are  going  all  over  tlie  country,  all  over 
the  North  in  almost  as  great  proportion  as  they  are  in  the  South. 
They  are  going  everywhere,  and  are  engaging  in  industrial  work 
and  everything  of  that  kind  far  more  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  All  these  things  combined,  and  other  causes,  have  devastated 
the  farms  of  labor  until  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  men 
to  conduct  a  farm  of  any  size  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
making  an  income  from  it 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Will  you  permit  a  question  there? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  live  in  a  farming  region  in  southern  Texas? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  If  these  laborers  that  we  speak  of  here  that  they 
are  trying  to  bring  in  here  under  this  resolution,  are  not  brought  in, 
in  your  judgment  what  loss  will  it  entail  to  the  cotton  business  in 
Texas  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  Avould  be  impossible  for  me  to  venture  more 
than  a  guess,  but  it  would  be  very  great.  Texas  produced  last  year 
$495,000,000  worth  of  cotton,  I  believe  it  was — or  year  before  last, 
that  was.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  Avas  last  year.  I  noticed  from 
the  figures  or  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  we  only 
had  a  loss  of  about  7,000  bales,  altogether,  although  in  this  southern 
country  it  was  very  great  on  account  of  the  wet  season;  but  that 
helped  produce  cotton  in  the  arid  sections,  which  about  oifset  it,  and 
left  Texas  with  a  normal  crop. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Then,  ^Yhen  these  people  on  the  farms  pay  tliese  Mexi- 
cans those  prices  for  their  hibor,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  charity  or  of 
loss  to  the  Texans.    They  get  something  in  return,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  get  something  in  return;  and  it  is  the  best 
class  of  labor  we  have  for  that  section. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  Avere  count}'  judge  of  Colorado  County  for 
how  many  years? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Twenty  years;  and  I  was  in  charge  of  the  county 
farm  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  duty  of  taking  care  of 
the  paupers? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Just  state  to  the  committee  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  have  had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  paupers  in 
my  charge,  and  I  never  had  a  Mexican  pauper  in  my  life;  and  we 
have  a  pretty  large  population  of  them  there  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  Mexican  population? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred,  but  there  is  quite  a  little 
sprinkling. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  county  judge? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  population  of  the  county? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Twenty-four  thousand,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  was  it  that  you  never  had  a 
Mexican  pauper? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Twenty  years.  I  do  not  recall  how  many  Mexi- 
cans I  had,  but  I  have  had  many  of  them  as  convicts  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  road  gang.  We  generally  operated  about  eight  mules  on  the 
road  and  operated  four  road  gangs  constantly,  and  I  had  Mexicans 
there,  both  free  labor  and  as  misdemeanor  convicts,  and  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  ever  had  a  Mexican  pauper  on  the  farm,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  never  did  have. 

The  Chairman.  Your  appeal  here  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
Texas  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  Mexicans  you  want  to  work  in  the  cot- 
ton and  in  other  crops? 

Mi\  Mansfield.  Yes.  Practically  all  the  land  that  has  been 
cleared  in  Texas  has  been  cleared  by  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  not  entirely  correct  to  say  that  it  is 
for  the  cotton  industiy? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  For  cotton  and  other  industries. 

The  Chairman,  It  includes  others? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  attitude,  if  this  relief  is 
granted  in  Texas,  in  case  the  cry  should  come  from  the  ranches  of 
Montana  that  they  needed  common  labor? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges.  But  the  Mexican  does  not  go  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  presuming  that  the  Montana  ranchmen 
wanted  Mexicans  or  the  equivalent? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  Avhat  your  attitude  would  be  in  case  a 
general  appeal  should  come  from  a  State  like  Montana. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  My  attitude  would  be  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  How  faf  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Whatever  would  be  consistent  with  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Montana, 
and  to  supply  the  needs  of  Montana. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  wanted  Chinese  coolies? 

Mr.  MA^s^IELD.  If  you  people  in  California  want  them,  why 
should  I  object? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  am  willing  for  you  to  settle  that  for  j^ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  perfectly  willing,  then,  that  California 
and  the  Pacific  coast  generally  should  have  Oriental  labor  if  needed? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  I  have  not  studied  that  question.  That  is 
a  question  that  is  not  involved,  however,  in  the  question  here,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  this  committee 
can  put  forth  a  bill  or  resolution  for  the  relief  of  a  State  on  the 
Mexican  border  Avithout  making  it  a  precedent  for  similar  measures 
for  the  relief  of  Massachusetts  or  Michigan  or  other  States. 

Ml-.  Mansfield.  Here  is  one  distinction  in  the  labor  question. 
The  class  of  labor  that  is  Avanted  in  Texas  and  in  NeAv  Mexico  and 
Arizona  is  not  a  class  of  labor  that  Avill  be  in  conflict,  in  any  way  on 
earth,  with  the  labor  already  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  that  you  want  now.  But  you  could  fill 
up  the  entire  State  of  Texas  very  readily  with  Chinese  labor. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  then,  would  be  the  time  to  "holler,"  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  easily  do  that. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  When  it  came  to  opening  the  doors  or  anything  of 
that  kind — — 

Mr.  Welty.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there  to  make  clear  the  situ- 
ation. Why  should  we  not  make  an  exception  in  the  immigration 
laAv  in  regard  to  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south;  that  is,  not 
requiring  Mexicans  or  Canadians  to  pass  the  illiteracy  test  or  to  pay 
the  head  tax?  The  question  that  immediately  comes  up  is:  Can  we 
afford  to  copy  Continental  Europe  in  building  walls  around  ourselves 
to  the  north  and  south?  If  we  Avould  malce  it  apply  only  to  native 
Mexicans  and  native  Canadians,  that  itself  would  be  a  natural  con- 
clusion, and  that  itself  would  remove  the  bar  between  the  Xorth  and 
the  South,  because  if  the  Canadians  Avant  to  come  here  Ave  have  no 
objection  to  the  Canadians  coming  into  Washington  or  Montana  or 
any  of  the  northern  States. 

Mr.  Vaile.  For  the  very  obvious  reason  that  they  are  the  same 
kind  of.  people  we  are,  exactly. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  Avhy  should  you  bar  these  people  from  getting 
labor  from  Mexico  if  they  want  that  labor?  They  are  not  going  to 
the  north.  We  have  statistics  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  Avorth  umch  or  not,  but  according  to  Mr.  Kobertson's  testi- 
mony yesterday,  there  were  several  thousand  of  them.  They  were 
placed  on  the  beet  farms  and  used  there  as  labor,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  are  there  now.    I  suppose  they  all  went  back  south. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  did  not  want  to  start  a  discussion  on  this. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  How  could  you  distinguish,  in  laws  that  you  pass,  be- 
tween native  and  naturalized  Mexicans  and  Canadians? 

Mr.  Welty.  You  can  not;  but  they  must  be  Mexicans  and  Ca- 
nadians; and  if  the  people  want  them,  why  should  there  be  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  States  that  are  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
situated  near  the  border? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  The  demand  would  be  less  there  for  that  kind  of 
labor. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  can  not  see  why  they  should  not  come  from  any- 
where, except  from  my  State  of  New  York !  I  am  going  to  introduce 
a  bill  amending  the  law  so  as  to  permit  illiterate  female  servants  to 
enter  the  country  for  housework. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  offer  a  resolution  in  the  House 
admitting  illiterate  female  servants  and  not  illiterate  male  serv- 
ants  

Mr.  Welty.  We  make  exceptions  for  our  neighbors,  that  is  all, 
and  my  suggestion  was  to  eliminate  the  requirement  as  to  the  literacy 
test  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  in  regard  to  our  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  south.  I  am  not  going  any  further  on  that  now, 
unless  I  am  willing  to  accommodate  Mr.  Siegel  on  the  matter  of 
illiterate  female  servants. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  with  regard  to  those  countries 
bordering  upon  the  United  States,  for  temporary  purposes  we  shall 
admit  those  people;  that  we  suspend  the  illiteracy  test  and  the  poll 
tax? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  admit  those  who  are  born  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  who  are  born  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  or  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  The  liberal  regulations— that  is,  liberal  to  an 
extent — adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  saA'ing  of  a  large  cotton  crop  last  year  and  of  the  rice  crop  in 
the  past  two  years.  The  first  time  that  I  became  connected  with 
this  question  was  two  years  ago,  when  the  rice  farmers  along  the 
Colorado  River  were  endeavoring  to  get  labor  to  save  their  rice 
and  other  crops.    That  was  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Let  me  ask  you  this;  Does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shoAv  the  extent  of  the  loss  in  cotton  due  to  the  inability 
to  harvest  it? 

Mr,  Mansfield.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  reports  on  that. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  are  not  reports? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
report  on  that  or  not.  Each  farmer  can  only  estimate  what  his  own 
loss  is.    They  might  make  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  gentle- 
men here  who  have  come  from  a  long  distance,  and  while  they  are 
able  to  stay  here  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  devote  our  time  to  hearing  them  rather  than  to  discussing  the 
matter  among  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  Hudspeth 
resolution  will  hardly  do,  and  a  substitute  has  been  offered,  and  that 
is  not  printed.  It  is  not  offered  as  an  amendment.  It  is  not  an 
amendment.  The  committee  is  left  to  discuss  the  matter  in  general, 
that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Box.  That  is  the  way  I  see  the  proposition,  as  a  whole  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  of  these  witnesses  here  is  quite  prepared 
to  talk  to  a  definite  plan.  No  one  has  legislation  actually  in  hand 
to  offer.  Now,  I  might  ask  Mr.  Mansfield  if  he  favors  this  joint 
resolution  271.    Does  that  meet  with  your  approval? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  never  saw  the  resolution  until  yesterday  eve- 
ning. All  I  know  is  just  a  general  idea,  the  purport  of  it  and  the 
object. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  provision  would  stand : 

Provided,  That  any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
who  was  born  in  said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  who  shall  be 
admitted  under  this  resolution,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  and  not 
later  report  in  person  to  the  immigration  official  of  the  port  of  entry  where 
said  alien  made  his  entry  into  the  United  States  to  be  deported  back  into  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  ])rovision  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  to  eliminate  that. 
I  judge  that  that  was  put  in  there  simply  to  guarantee  good  faith  in 
helping  them  to  return. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  If  you  will  permit  an  interruption,  I  will  tell  you 
why  that  was  put  in  there.  It  was  put  in  after  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigi-ation,  who  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  something  there  that  would  force  them  to  go  back; 
that  he  had  trouble  in  getting  thom  to  go  back.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  that.  I  conferred  with  him,  and,  as  you  remember,  he 
stated  here  that  it  would  cost  perhaps  $200  to  put  them  back  in 
Mexico,  and  he  did  not  think  that  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Government.  For  that  reason  I  put  that  provision  in  there.  Under 
the  provision  now  the  man  who  brought  them  in  has  to  put  them 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  is  an  illegal  measure. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  are  not  attempting  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  SraGEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  Director  General  asked  that  something  be 
put  in  there  that  will  force  them  to  go  back  at  the  expiration  of 
their  time. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  My  observation  has  been  different  from  that  of 
other  people.  I  have  been  in  Texas  many  years,  and  I  have  been  in 
Mexico  many  times.  My  observation  is  that  when  a  Mexican  gets 
a  little  money  he  wants  to  go  back  to  Mexico  to  spend  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  that  may  be;  but  you  would  not  want  the 
United  States  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  importing  a  man  to  labor 
and  guaranteeing  his  deportation  or  his  imprisonment  or  punish- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  provide  some  other 
reasonable  legislation  if  possible.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  requir- 
ing those  who  bring  them  in  to  give  a  bond  to  pay  the  exipense  of 
their  return? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  was  attempted  last  year,  and 
was  not  quite  successful. 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  The  purpose  is  to  save  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  I  suppose,  and  to  guarantee  their  return 
to  Mexico  after  they  have  carried  out  the  contract  for  which  they 
came  over.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Mexican  labor.  It  is 
good  labor,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  migratory.  They  come  and  go ;  and, 
fortunately,  they  come  into  Texas  at  a  time  when  they  save  the 
crops  there ;  and  without  them  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
save  those  crops.    Then  they  go  back  into  Mexico. 

Another  thing,  the  land  that  is  cleared  up  in  Texas  has  nearly  all 
been  cleared  by  Mexican  labor.  They  come  over  and  chop  wood  in 
the  wintertime,  after  the  cotton  is  picked,  and  that  gives  the  people 
cheap  fuel  and  clears  up  the  lancl  for  the  farmers.  The  land  in 
many  places  has  grown  up  since  the  war  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  labor  to  keep  it  clean. 

Something  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yesterday 
about  the  cotton  produced  in  Arizona.  I  want  to  offer  the  suggestion 
that  that  is  the  long  staple  cotton.  That  is  a  very  fine  grade  of 
cotton.  None  of  it  is  produced,  perhaps,  in  Texas  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  South  that  is  as  fine  as  it  is  there.  We  have  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  long  staple  in  certain  grades,  and  we  mix  it  in  some  cases 
with  other  cotton. 

Heretofore  the  long  staple  has  been  secured  largely  from  Egypt, 
and  under  these  irrigation  projects  in  Arizona  they  are  producing 
it  very  successfully.  That  cotton  is  worth  probably  three  times  as 
much  as  the  average  cotton  of  Texas.  It  is  a  great  industry.  It  is 
a  great  thing  for  the  country  if  it  can  be  maintained.  Without  it 
the  cotton  industry  generally  would  suffer  extensively,  not  the  cotton 
industry  of  Texas  alone,  but  of  the  country  at  large.  I  will  suggest 
that  Mr.  Jones,  who  operates  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Works,  a  large 
employer  of  labor,  happens  to  be  here  on  other  business  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  make  a  little  statement  to  the  committee.  He  has 
to  leave  in  a  few  minutes, 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  A.  JONES,  MANAGER  OF  THE  FREEPORT 
SULPHUR  WORKS,  FREEPORT,  TEX. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  to  make.  I  am  here 
accidentally. 

Freeport  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  it  is  an 
employer  of  labor  of  different  kinds,  which  totals  upwards  of  700 
men.  Their  energies  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  crude  sul- 
phur, which  was  a  national  necessity,  imperatively  needed,  during 
the  war,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  the  entire  production  was  used 
for  munitions  purposes  during  that  time. 

Gen.  Pershing,  while  still  stationed  in  command  of  the  Southern 
Department,  recognized  that  fact  by  giving  it  a  strong  detail  to 
guard  the  plant  and  the  mines  during  the  period  of  the  war,  which 
was  maintained  with  the  change  of  command  until  the  end. 

The  Navy  Department  gave  us  coast  defense  with  patrol  boats 
and  mounted  guns  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  only  state  that  to  show  what  it  means  nationally,  because  it  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  that  without  sulphur  there  could  have  been 
no  war.  The  importance  of  it  has  been  recognized  by  both  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  War  Department,  and  we  have  had  serious 
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trouble  in  getting  native  labor,  which  has  increased,  as  with  other 
employers,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  and  we  are  driven  reluctantly 
to  employing  large  numbers  of  Mexican  laborers.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  probably  between  85  and  100  men  on  that  work.  They 
are  good  laborers,  faithful,  and  their  output  per  man  would  mark  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  than  the  average  white  labor  now  ob- 
tainable. 

Our  opportunity  for  colored  labor  in  Texas  is  limited,  and  we  have 
a  very  few.  I  do  not  know  the  disabilities  attached  to  the  importa- 
tions of  Mexicans  or  their  division  here.  I  only  know  the  physical, 
operating  fact  that  we  would  be  seriously  handicapped,  and  I  know 
that  others  would  be,  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  some  means  can  be  found  whereby  that 
Mexican  labor  can  be  -perpetuated. 

Some  of  the  men  have  been  with  us  for  many  years.  One  of  our 
very  best  machinists,  developed  in  our  works,  is  a  INIexican.  But 
the  great  utilit}"  of  the  Mexican  is  in  the  common  labor  class. 

The  loading  of  crude  sulphur  involves  working  in  dust  fumes,  that 
is  the  fumes  from  the  sulphur,  and  here  we  find  that  the  Mexicans 
do  not  object  seriously  to  that,  while  j^our  white  laborer  is  now  very 
particular  about  his  environment,  and  our  operations  have  been  em- 
barrassed at  time  by  defections  of  men  who  have  been  assigned  to  the 
task  of  actually  loading  or  unloading  the  sulphur.  We  shipped  last 
year  13,000  cars  of  sulphur,  part  of  that  being  shipped  by  steamer 
and  part  by  rail. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  is,  we  think,  considerable,  and  we 
feel  that  Mexican  labor  is  essential.    That  is  about  our  case. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Mexican  labor  remains  there,  does  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course  there  is  some  turnover,  as  there  is  in  others; 
but  there  is  less  turnover  than  there  is  with  the  whites,  as  it  is 
largely  standard.  They  are  satisfied  with  their  surroundings.  They 
have  a  little  Mexican  colony,  with  a  padrone  who  keeps  them  happy. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  concerned  in  any 
proposed  resolution  that  admits  Mexican  labor  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  would  like  to  have  them  for  one  year,  and  indefi- 
nitely, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  as  these  Mexicans  change,  we  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  replacing  tliem.  I  think  if  the  importation  of 
Mexican  labor  into  Texas,  which  for  climatic  reasons  is  suited  to 
Mexicans,  as  Montana  is  not,  which  was  suggested  a  short  time  ago, 
it  would  free  more  men  for  the  Montana  climate  who  could  go  there. 

Mr.  Vaile.  How  about  southern  Colorado? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  fine  for  the  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Vaile.  There  are  some  counties  there  where  they  do  not  speak 
English  at  all,  but  only  Spanish. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  Trinidad,  and  as  far  up  as  Pueblo.  They  are,  of 
course,  habituated  to  that  country  and  thrive  there.  The  same  is 
true  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  wages  of  your  common  Mexican 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thirty-six  cents  an  hour;  $3.60  per  a  10-hour  day. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plant  is  the  only  plant  emploj'ing  Mexican 
labor  in  your  town  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  to  any  great  extent.  The  Freeport  Chemical 
Works,  with  which  we  have  no  connection,  employ  some ;  but  this  is 
the  only  large  industry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  It  is  not  a  large 
community.  We  have  no  factories,  no  large  enterprises  there  but 
this. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  organized  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Labor  is  organized.  Not  common  labor.  The  ma- 
chinists, of  course,  and  all  the  trades  are  organized. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
among  your  common  farm  labor? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have,  of  course,  troubles  of  that  kind ;  but  not  very 
active  as  yet.  We  are,  as  you  might  saj',  ojff  to  one  side,  and  we  will 
become  affected  as  they  get  control — if  they  get  control  in  the  larger 
sense.  We  have  only  the  reflection  of  that;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
threatening  and  troublesome. 

Mr.  Box.  You  say  you  employ  700  men,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes; 'about  700. 

Mr.  Welty.  All  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no ;  probably  one-seventh. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  the  Mexicans  are  the  most  contented  and  the  best 
class  of  labor  that  we  have  for  the  things  that  they  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  offer  the  same  pay  per  hour  to  white  persons? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  same ;  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  Hoav  fai'  are  you  from  the  boi'der? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Brownsville  is  our 
nearest  point.     We  are  only  50  miles  from  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  hear  from  Judge 
Timon  next.     He  is  district  judge. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDGE  WALTER  F.  TIMON,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI, 

TEX. 

Judge  TiMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  inflict 
myself  on  you  at  a  great  length,  because  I  feel  that  you  have  already 
been  surfeited  with  argument. 

However,  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  short  time  in  which  I  shall  ad- 
dress you,  to  give  you  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  our  section 
of  the  Republic,  and  also  to  give  you  a  little  insight  of  the  Mexi- 
can character  and  characteristics. 

I  was  born  and  reared  on  a  ranch  in  southwest  Texas,  and  having 
been  boi-n  and  reared  on  a  ranch,  I  was  necessarily  born  and  reared 
amongst  the  Mexicans.  The  Mexican  is  a  very  peculiar  race  of 
people.  They  are  very  loyal,  and  are  to  be  depended  upon  at  all 
times.  We  have  Avorked  them  on  our  ranches.  Thej^  are  necessary 
for  our  farming  industry.  We  depend  absolutely  upon  Mexicans 
to  plant  and  harvest  our  crops,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  cheap  labor 
that  we  are  here  advocating,  because  we  do  not  care  anything  about 
that.  We  really  think  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  in  what  capacitj^  he  may  act;  but  we  are 
confronted  with  the  condition  down  in  that  part  of  our  State  which 
demands  absolutely  relief  at  your  hands.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  plan  as  to  how  that  shall  be  done.  The  only  thing  we 
want  is  the  labor,  and  if  we  get  it  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
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Xow.  Xiieces  County  lias  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years.  It 
was  formerly  a  stockman's  paradise,  so  to  speak.  The  large  ranches 
are  now  being  broken  up  and  cut  up  into  farms,  large  and  small, 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  those  farms  valuable,  to  have 
this  labor  that  we  are  noAv  requesting  you  gentlemen  to  be  permitted 
to  have.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  labor 
that  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  country.  The  jNIexican  who  comes 
across  the  border  does  not  remain  with  us  long,  and  when  you  take 
into  consideration  that  some  of  those  Mexicans  can  gathei*  as  high 
as  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  a  day,  they  being  paid  $2  per  100  pounds, 
you  see  that  the  wage  is  a  pretty  fair  wage  for  some  of  them. 

Mr.  White.  An  individual  INIexican  can  pick  that  much? 

Judge  TiMox.  Yes;  an  individual  can  gather  as  much  as  1,000 
ipounds  a  day. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  that  usual  or  unusual? 

Judge  TiMox.  That  is  rather  unusual. 

Tlie  Chairman.  At  what  rate  do  you  pay  for  that  ? 

Judge  TiMox.  Two  dollars  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  that  usual  or  unusual? 

Judge  TiMOx.  Well,  that  is  usual  in  the  later  part  of  the  season. 
We  begin  the  season  at  about  $1.50  a  hundred  ]X)unds. 

The  Chairjiax.  AVhat  do  you  think  the  picking  price  will  be  at 
the  beginning  of  this  coming  season;  $1.50? 

Judge  TiMOX.  Unless  we  get  relief  it  is  likely  to  be  $8. 

The  Chairmax.  If  the  price  were  $3  a  hundred  pounds,  would 
that  fact  l^ecome  known  across  in  ^Nfexico? 

Judge  TiMox.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  spread  it. 

The  Chairmax.  Would  that  invite  the  Mexican  who  could  read 
the  40  words  required  and  pay  the  $8  tax  ? 

Judge  TiMox.  It  would  invite  them  all ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Then  they  could  come  to  Texas  under  the  law? 

Judge  TiMox,  That  is  true,  but  many  of  them  can  not  pay  that, 
and  will  not  ])ay  it,  as  has  l)eon  gone  over  with  you  yesterday.  It 
has  been  described  to  you  how  those  things  are  done.  You  heard  Mr. 
Roberts  and  others  who  are  familiar  with  those  things  tell  you 
about  conditions. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  is  that 
we  are  not  seeking  cheap  labor.  We  are  seeking  labor  to  make 
valuable  and  to  develop  that  section  of  the  country.  We  use  Mexican 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  crops.  We  use  them  also 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  land;  and  unless  we  can  get  that 
labor  the  clearing  of  land  is  going  to  cease,  the  development  of  our 
country  is  going  to  cease,  and  that  is  the  condition  we  are  going  to 
be  confronted  with. 

The   Chairimax.  Your  county  is  a  border  county? 

Judge  TiMox.  No ;  our  county  is  about  80  miles  from  the  border. 
That  inchides  my  judicial  district. 

The  Chairmax.  Your  county  has  Mexicans  in  it  and  has  always 
had  them? 

Judge  TiMOx.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  Yesterday  a  letter  was  presented  here  which  was 
not  put  into  the  record,  but  some  witness  said  that  he  had  a  letter 
of  credentials  from  the  governor  of  the  State  who  favored  this 
proposal. 
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Judge  TiMON,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  claim  that  the  entire  people  of  Texas 
favor  this  incomino;  of  Mexicans? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  labor  reach  into  the  northern  counties 
of  Texas? 

Judge  TiMON.  If  permitted  to  come  in;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  they  be  acceptable  there? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes;  if  they  are  short  of  labor  they  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  when  it  comes  to  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Mr.  Miller  had  that  letter  yesterday  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  be  of  anv  significance  politically  in 
the  State  of  Texas? 

Judge  Timon.  Politically? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Judge  TiMON.  Not  that  I  knoAv  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  of  Texas,  in  order  to  get  this  labor 
themselves,  would  not  object  to  Lhe  people  of  any  other  State  in  the 
United  States  getting  labor  for  themselves  ? 

Judge  Timon.  I  should  not  think  so;  unskilled  labor.  My  idea 
Avould  be  that  coming  from  Mexico  there  would  be  no  objection; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  unrestricted  immigraton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
decide  in  my  own  mind,  whether  this  committee  would  be  justified 
in  offering  a  bill  or  resolution  to  relieve  one  section  of  the  country 
by  importing  from  a  country  which  is  contiguous,  common  labor,  and 
then  be  prepared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  combat  efforts  to 
amend  it. 

Judge  Timon.  Why  would  not  this  suggestion  be  proper  ?  It  may 
not  be ;  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Judge  Timon.  Why  not  permit  the  governor  of  each  State  to  inake 
a  request  for  these  laborers?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  satisfy 
all  parties. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  do  you  mean;  to  ask  the  commissioner  of 
labor  to  issue  an  order  ? 

Judge  Timon.  Yes;  to  permit  them  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  apply  to  the  labor  of  the  world? 

Judge  Timon.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  If  the  Governor  of  Texas  wants  them  to  come  in  there, 
they  ma}'  come  into  Texas  and  then  proceed  to  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Govei'nor  of  Oklahoma  may  not  want  them.  Then  what  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Judge  Timon.  I  would  just  allow  Oklahoma  to  look  after  itself. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  We  realize  that. 

Judge  Timon.  The  proposition  would  be  this:  If  he  did  not  want 
them,  why,  let  them  come  in  and  have  it  covered  by  your  bill. 

Mr.  Welty.  He  would  have  to  have  a  border  patrol. 

Judge  Timon.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.    That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  could  easily  cross  the  line  between  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 
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Jiidffe  TiMox.  Yes;  just  like  they  cross  the  line  between  Texas 
and  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Then  look  at  Hawaii.  The  employers  of  common 
labor  there  were  asking  for  30.000  Chinese. 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  but  as  I  say,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
immigration. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  discuss  this  Hawaiian  situation.  Before 
the  war  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  labor  in  Hawaii.  That  in- 
creased, and  the  work  on  sugar  plantations  and  rice  plantations  and 
all  other  plantation  work  is  stopping  for  want  of  labor,  and  they 
have  appealed  and  appealed  for  the  right  to  bring  in  40,000 — 30,000 
to  40,000 — Chinese  laborers. 

If  those  laborers  were  brought  into  Hawaii,  would  they  not  be 
thei'e  in  a  sort  of  peonage  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  not  hestitate  for  a  minute  to  oppose  the  im- 
po]t;ition  of  Chinese.  As  I  have  said,  I  would  confine  it  to  America 
alone.  By  America,  I  mean  Mexico  as  being  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  also  Canada  as  being  on  the  American  continent. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  a  free  interchange  of  population 
between  those  three  countries  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  of  course,  Avould  do  away  with  any 
effort  at  all,  at  the  border,  for  protection. 

Judge  TiMON.  It  might,  and  it  might  not. 

Mr.  SiEGEL,  What  is  the  necessity  of  having  any  border  patrols  at 
all,  if  there  is  to  be  a  free  interchange  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Because  there  might  be  others  coming  in  through 
those  countries,  from  other  countries,  who  are  now  prohibited  from 
entering  the  United  States. 

My.  Siegel.  I  know  about  that.  Let  us  get  at  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. Are  not  the  people  of  Hawaii  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
as  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  the  people  of  Texas  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes;  they  should  be  accorded  the  same  kind  of 
treatment ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  Chinese  coolie  is  the  equal 
of  the  IVIexican  or  the  Canadian. 

Mr.  Siegel.  That  is  not  the  proposition  you  are  trying  to  get,  to 
make  the  Mexicans  reach  Hawaii.  They  can  not  get  Mexicans  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  All  they  can  get  there  is  Japanese  or  Chinese 
coolies,  and  they  have  been  clamoring  for  them  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  they  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  that  is  the  reason  we  do  not  get  our 
sugar  and  our  rice.  A  HaAvaiian  delegation  is  to  appear  before  this 
committee  in  a  few  days  with  an  appeal. 

Judge  TiiMON.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  readily  understand  what  sort  of  a 
proposition  confronts  you  on  that  matter. 

The-CHATR^NiAN.  That  looks  to  you  like  a  different  proposition  from 
the  Texas  proposition  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  base  it  on  this  ground,  that  the  Mexican  is 
not  so  much  of  a  menace  to  this  Government  as  the  Chinaman. 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  no  menace  at  all. 

Mr.  LIuDSPETH.  And  the  Chinaman  has  been  declared  a  menace? 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes ;  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Siegel.  But  you  realize  that  when  we  took  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, the  Chinese  had  been  laborers  in  Hawaii  for  a  number  of  years, 
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and  had  been  permitted  to  come  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Xow, 
they  find  themselves  in  the  position  that  they  can  not  get  any  other 
kind  of  labor. 

Judge  TiMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Would  you  say  that  Texas  ought  to  be  relieved  and 
Hawaii  not  relieved  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  relieve  Texas  with  a  character  of  labor  that 
is  not  a  )uenace  to  the  Nation.  I  shoukl  not  burden  the  United 
States  with  any  menace  whatever. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  am  fairly  satisfied  that  your  main  view  is  the  view 
that  Texas  should  get  relief,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
kind  of  relief  that  should  be  given  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  deal  fairly  with  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  other  relief  can  we  give  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  I  do  not  know.     You  will  have  to  investigate  that. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Assume  that  investigation  should  show  that  no  other 
kind  of  labor  but  Chinese  coolies  can  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  would  not  permit  them  to  enter. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  other  words,  you  would  tell  the  people  of  Hawaii 
they  could  go  bankrupt  there,  and  we  could  not  get  our  sugar  sup- 
plies, just  because  they  could  not  get  the  kind  of  labor  that  others 
can  get? 

Judge  TiMON.  It  would  be  a  menace  to  the  United  States  by  per- 
mitting that  kind  of  labor. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Perhaps  you  can  throw  some  light  on  something  I  have 
here.     I  just  received  this  telegi'am  addressed  to  me : 

Denver,  Colo. 

W.  N.  Vaile, 

House  of  Representatives: 
A  great  many  farmers  and  sugar  companies  will  undoubtedly  suffer  unless 
Mexican  labor  can  be  secured.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  toward  bringing 
about  a  condition  where  we  wiU  no  longer  need  Mexican  labor;  and  while  we 
are  making  progress  in  this  direction  we  must  depend  temporarily  upon  this 
class  of  labor,  even  though  after  the  work  is  done  these  laborers  are  returned 

to  Mexico 

The  Great  AYestern  Sugar  Co., 

W.  L.  Tetriken,  President. 

Do  you  know  what  he  means  when  he  says,  ''  We  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  toward  bringing  about  a  condition  where  we  will  no 
longer  need  Mexican  labor  "  ?  And  do  you  know  what  he  means  by 
saying,  "  While  we  are  making  progress  in  this  direction  "  ? 

Judge  TiMON.  No ;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Vaile.  This  is  from  Denver. 

Mr.  Bee.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Judge  TiMON.  'Yes,  sir.  •     -,  j. 

Mr.  Bee.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  labor  required  tor 
the  gathering  of  the  sugar  crop  there  and  the  cotton  crop  ?        .        .     . 

Mr.  Vaile.  No  ;  in  a  great  many  respects  the  process  is  quite  simi- 
lar, because  the  beets  are  thinned  "out  by  hand;  they  are  thinned  out 
not  by  cropping  out  with  the  hoe,  but  by  pulling  the  beets  up  by 
hand ;  and  in  the  summer  time,  or  in  the  season  when  the  beets  get— 
I  do  not  know  how  high,  but  when  they  are  not  very  high— the  pick- 
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ers  go  along  and  thin  them  out  by  hand.  Then  after  the  frost 
comes  the  harvesting  of  the  beets.  So  that  the  growth  or  culture  of 
beets  has  those  two  stages,  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  cotton 
cultivation. 

Judge  TiMON.  That  has  reference  to  the  sugar-beet  industry? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Yes. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  those  Texas  growers  could  use  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Italian  immigi^ants  that  are  now  coming  to 
the  United  States? 

Judge  TiMON.  Could  they  use  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Judge  TiMON.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ability  of  the 
Italians  to  gather  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Italian  immigration  is  increasing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase;  it  is  not  the  yoimg,  athletic  Italians,  but  the 
middle-aged,  more  or  less  broken-down  Italians,  with  less  ambition, 
and  neither  asking  nor  expecting  much  in  the  new  country.  Every 
sign  points  to  the  fact  that  they  will  come  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. And  they  are  asking  in  New  York  to  be  shown  the  way  to 
agriculture,  to  get  on  the  land  somewhere,  somehow. 

Judge  TiMON.  That  might  relieve  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  give  you  permanent  residents. 

Judge  Timon.  But  unless  a  man  has  been  born  and  brought  up  at 
picking  cotton,  he  can  not  succeed  at  it.  You  stated  that  those  who 
are  coming  here  are  middle-aged,  wrecked  and  broken.  The}'  will 
be  wrecked  and  broken  shortly  after  their  arrival,  at  the  gathering 
of  cotton,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  because  the  gathering  of 
cotton  is  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  and  the  negro. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  any  of  your  cotton  harvested  by  machinery? 

Judge  Timon.  No;  we  do  not  harvest  at  all  by  machinery.  That 
has  never  been  perfected. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  have  seen  moving  pictures  of  machines  harvesting 
tlie  cotton  crop. 

Judge  Timon.  That  was  all  in  the  moving  pictures. 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  bought  an  $8,500  machine  for  $7.50  the  day  that 
I  left  home.     I  bought  it  for  jun]?:. 

Judge  Timon.  It  takes  the  human  hand  to  pick  cotton. 

Mr.  White.  The  native  Mexicans  in  your  country  are  engaged  in 
cotton  culture  the  same  as  your  American  citizens  ? 

Judge  Timon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Have  they  the  knowledge  and  genius  to  make  success 
ful  cotton  farmers? 

Judge  Timon.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Thej^  own  land  and  grow  cotton  ? 

Judge  Timon.  Yes.     Very  few  of  them  own  land. 

Mr.  White.  The  native  Mexican  population  do  not  own  land? 

Judge  Timon.  No,  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Judge  Timon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  DAVIS,  OF  LAREDO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  I  have  had  is  in  work- 
ing and  handling  Mexican  hibor  for  25  years  and  living-  in  a  town 
with  a  population  of  about  35,000  people;  and  about  75  per  cent 
of  that  population  is  Mexican. 

My  work  has  been  a  little  different,  while  our  common  cause  is 
all  the  same.  My  work  has  been  on  irrigated  land,  growing  cab- 
bage and  lettuce  and  spinach,  and  other  things  that  are  of  a  perish- 
able nature,  more  so  than  the  things  that  have  been  talked  of  before 
the  committee  thus  far. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  an  agriculturist ;  but  I  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  in  picking  cotton  and  plowing  mules. 

.  The  trouble  about  it  is  that  I  have  been  educated,  myself ;  and  we 
have  been  brought  up  to  a  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  we  have  got 
beyond  soiling  our  hands,  and  we  want  somebody  else  to  do  the  real 
work  and  other  things  necessary  that  we  may  live.  There  is  too 
much  of  it.  But  I  want  to  go  back  and  trace  this  thing  through.  I 
have  been  at  it  about  25  years.  I  made  the  development ;  I  irrigated 
lands  along  the  Rio  Grande  River.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
that  have  been  brought  under  irrigation  there,  and  in  the  counties 
adjacent  there,  Ave  have  another  river,  the  Nueces. 

The  Mexican  labor  has  been  with  ys  always,  as  the  negro  has 
been  in  the  South ;  and  he  has  moved  up  a  little. 

The  Mexican  in  Texas  has  been  there  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public and  before  we  were  there.  I  am  a  native  of  Texas.  We  are 
w^holly  dependent  upon  the  Mexican,  just  as  we  are  dependent  upon 
our  wives  at  home.  There  is  nothing  done  in  that  country  worth 
while,  outside  of  the  towns — absolutely  nothing  done  worth  while — - 
that  is  not  done  by  the  hand  of  that  patient  laborer.  There  is  no 
"'laborer  in  the  United  States  that  requires  so  little  and  gets  so  much 
out  of  what  is  being  done  by  our  people  for  them.  There  is  no 
laborer  in  the  work!  that  has  been  so  willing  and  so  ready  to  do 
what  he  is  bidden  to  do,  and  to  give,  I  might  say,  more  than  value 
received. 

I  can  not  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  refer  just  in  a  few  words  to 
what  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  representatives  from  that  coun- 
try. Up  until  1917  the  question  of  getting  labor  never  appealed 
to  us,  because,  first,  our  local  labor  was  sufficient  in  a  large  meas- 
ure— the  labor  in  the  town.  But  the  railroads  in  the  North  and 
all  over  the  country,  the  industries  of  all  sorts  and  characters,  have 
drawn  upon  the  intelligent  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  our 
State.     There  is  a  demand  higher  up  for  the  work  of  the  laborer. 

We  have  educated  the  negroes  right  along  in  the  schools — in  sep- 
arate schools,  in  Texas — ^gi\T.ng  them  every  advantage  that  any  have 
had.  We  have  educated  the  negro  beyond  his  capacity  to  serve  the 
land,  and  he  wants  to  live  in  town,  also. 

We  are  educating  the  Mexican  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  negro  has  been  educated:  that  is  the  local  man;  that  is 
a  native  of  the  State.  And  I  think  that  same  thing  is  true  else- 
where because  in  a  trip  over  in  Oklahoma  I  found  the  same  thing 
there,  and  I  presume  it  is  true  in  the  States  between  here  and  there. 
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Our  interest  is,  thoroughly  and  unconditionally,  a  selfish  interest. 
We  are  there  because  we  are  there,  and  we  can  not  help  being  there. 
There  is  a  story  in  one  of  the  children's  books  that  says,  "  We  is 
because  we  is,  and  we  can't  be  any  iser." 

We  come  here  not  to  dictate  a  policy  to  this  Congress  or  to  its 
committee.  We  have  come  here  to  ask  you  what  to  do.  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  about  what  kind  of  a  resolution  ought  to  be 
put  up  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Senate  than 
if  I  had  never  seen  the  Capitol  Building.  We  want  j'ou  to  tell  us 
what  is  the  best  move  to  preserve  our  industry.  Are  we  to  go  on 
spending  our  efforts  and  billions  of  money  simply  because  some 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  not  so  fortunately  located  as 
we  are?  Do  any  of  you  want  to  gi^^e  up  your  places  as  members  of 
this  committee  and  go  back  and  soil  your  hands  in  the  dirt,  culti- 
vating cotton,  picking  cotton  to  make  the  clothes  we  have  got  to  wear, 
or  do  you  want  to  shear  the  sheep  or  slaughter  the  beef?  We  are 
not  proposing  to  dictate  a  policy  to  this  committee,  but  we  want 
relief  from  it. 

Now,  I  have  heard  you  ask  here  about  the  foreigners  that  come 
here,  the  orientals,  and  so  forth.  But  having  application,  still  greater 
than  is  usually  applied,  I  believe  that  the  INIonroc  doctrine  may  apply 
as  well  to  labor  as  to  territory,  and  I  am  thoroughly  American  in 
that  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  waive  our  head  tax  and 
our  illiteracy  tax  in  order  that  there  might  be  in  this  Government 
a  serving  as  well  as  a  served  class.  If  the  people  in  the  North,  instead 
of  taking  the  population  that  may  be  imported  to  this  country  and 
settling  it  in  their  centers,  in  the  great  centers  of  population,  would 
send  them  out  to  us  to  plow  the  soil  and  raise  cotton  and  to  develop 
whatever  industries  there  may  be  in  this  country,  then  we  should 
not  want,  possibly,  to  get  so  many  of  these  laborers  from  Mexico  or 
from  other  countries. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  me  say  to  you,  mj-  friend,  that  is  the  reason  why 
clothing  and  everything  we  eat  and  wear  to-day  is  so  dear;  that  is, 
because  you  can  not  get  the  sons  or  the  daughters  of  those  who 
are  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  to  go  into  the  actual  manu- 
facturing work  or  producing  their  clothing  or  other  wear.  In 
other  words,  we  are  confronted  witli  this  situation,  tliat  there  are 
a  smaller  number  of  people  working  at  this  hour  in  the  clothing 
line  in  this  country  than  there  were  in  1914. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  are  there  so  many  bread  lines  in  your  northern 
cities  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  are  no  bread  lines  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  late  thing  if  there  have  not  been. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  have  been  none  there  from  1917  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  in  a  suggestion  there.  If  conditions 
suddenly  become  not  good  in  the  cities  where,  to-day,  labor  can 
hardly  be  found  to  do  manufacturing,  and  great  States  like  Texas 
have  been  filled  witli  imported  cheap  labor,  you  are  bound  to  have 
bread  lines  in  the  cities,  because  Texas  can  not  invite  the  man  out 
of  employment  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  any  other  northern  city. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  he  is  compensated  for  his  work,  Avhy  ?  The  Mexican 
has  his  needs;  but  for  his  requirements  he  is  receiving  more  money 
to-day  than  you  are  for  sitting  at  the  head  of  this  table,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  because  his  necessities  and  his  demands  are  relative;  and  just 
so  are  ours. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  fill  up  Texas  with  a  tremendous 
Mexican  population!     Just  stop  and  think. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  benefit  to  our  Nation  after  we  had  done  it,  if 
we  fill  it  up  with  a  population  that  will  produce  nothing? 

The  Chairman.  But  you  yourselves  now  deny  the  right  to  the 
Pacific  coast  States  to  let  down  the  bars  and  fill  themselves  up  with 
orientals. 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous,  bolshevik  idea,  in 
that  way,  with  the  oriental  peonage,  and  a  largely  diseased  Euro- 
pean population ;  and  we  have  not  that  in  this  other.  I  say  let  the 
Mexicans  come  here  and  our  American  people  come,  and  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  let  them  come  here  and  help  us  earn,  and  earn  for  them. 
I  believe  in  cutting  out  this  illiteracy  test,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned; and  there  is  no  practice  so  vicious,  there  has  not  been  any 
practice  so  vicious,  as  this  $8  head  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  for  the  incoming  immigrants  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  say  that  for  this  reason.  I  take  it  this 
head  tax  has  been  levied  illegally. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  unconstitutional — illegal. 

Mr.  Davis.  Your  man  starts  with  $8  a  head.  If  it  is  worth  $8  to 
this  Government  for  him  to  come  in  here  and  serve  us  where  we 
need  the  service,  it  certainly  is  worth  it  to  the  Government  to  can- 
cel the  $8.    That  is  a  penurious  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  apply  to  the  man  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  started  to  say — wanted  to  say — that  we  are  sec- 
tional in  our  demands.  The  whole  Government  is  made  up  of  sec- 
tional demands. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  suppose  that  this  resolution  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  a  motion  is  made  there  to  amend  it 
with  regard  to  the  literacy  test,  and  the  head  tax.  for  instance, 
generally. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  will  confine  that  to  this  continent,  I  will  say, 
all  right  let  it  go.    I  will  say,  confine  it  to  our  continent. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  here.  Do  you  hold 
the  same  view  that  has  been  stated  here  by  other  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  no  peril  to  our  institutions  in  the  admission  of  these  INIexi- 
cans  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely  no  peril  to  it,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  They  have  no  political  views? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  no  aspirations  after  they  are  this  side  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  W^elty.  Suppose  they  became  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Davis.  Many  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Weltv.  Do  they  become  good  citizens? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do.  Half  of  the  oiRcers  in  our  town  are  Mexi- 
cans. Our  local  politics  is  controlled  absolutely  by  Mexicans,  and 
it  is  handled  just  about  as  well  as  any  other  local  gang  I  knoAV  of 
handles  matters. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  were  they  on  buying  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  our  town,  so  far  as  their  ability  to  do  went,  they 
did  twice  as  much  as  our  own  people. 
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The  Chairmax.  You  say  they  control  the  politics  of  Laredo? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  population  of  35,000,  of  which 
75  per  cent  is  Mexican. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax,  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  detennine  who  is  an 
American-born  citizen  of  Mexican  blood  or  of  a  naturalized  Mexican 
American  in  Laredo,  and  who  is  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  certainly  is,  under  our  laws,  so  far  as  the  fran- 
chise is  concerned. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  Have  you  ever  had  a  political  contest  there  with 
alien  voting  charged? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Charging  illegal  voting  of  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes:  and  Americans,  too. 

The  Chairman'.  Any  such  contest  of  importance? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nothing  in  my  county. 

The  Chairman.  An}^  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so.    It  is  a  big  State. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  contests  charging  illegal  INIexi- 
can  voting  among  candidates  running  for  your  State  senate? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so ;  one  case. 

The  Chairman.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  had  only  one  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  AVas  that  recently? 

Mr.  Davis.  Within  the  past  few  years. 

The  Chairmax.  Was  it  much  of  a  contest? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  rumpus  over  it. 

The  Chairjiax.  In  what  part  of  the  State  was  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  down  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Clarksox.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  What  was  the  principal  count}^?  What  county 
was  it  in? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  Duvall  County. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  from  what  county? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nueces. 

The  Chairman.  When  Avas  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  few  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  Avas  the  charge? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  knoAv,  if  you  ask  me  the 
question.  There  was  a  whole  lot  of  lying  going  on  on  both  sides. 
[Laughter.] 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  except  as  to  the 
possibility  that  if  you  let  the  State  fill  up  Avith  a  population  that  is 
itinerant,  but  at  the  same  time  is  similar  to  the  resident  population 
of  Mexican  birth  you  are  bound  to  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  understood  the  Mexicans 
there — I  do  not  mean  to  be  impertinent — if  you  understood  the  man- 
agement of  the  Mexican  vote,  Avhen  Ave  drove  them  into  bull  pens,  as 
3'ou  did  in  the  Northern  States — but  we  are  becoming  civilized  now 
and  there  are  none  but  bona  fide  citizens  A'ote  in  any  of  our  counties 
now. 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Do  you  remember  a  contest  for  the  State  senate 
six  years  a^o  between  Dr.  Albert  and  Mr.  D_yer,  where  they  charged 
all  kinds  of  fraud,  and  there  was  not  a  Mexican  in  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  have  been  contests  where  there  were  none  but 
Americans  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record  straight;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  selfish  in  what 
we  are  asking. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  and  any  man  who  is  here  to-day  on  this  must  say 
the  same  thing.  I  understand  that  this  committee  wants  to  get  up 
before  Congress  and  give  us  relief  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  holding  these  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  trying  to  ascertain  if  a  method  can  be  found  that  is 
fair  to  Texas  and  is  not  unfair  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  right.  Now,  what  we  want,  and  it  is  all  we  ask.  is 
for  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity,  as  is  asked  in  this  telegram  that 
Mr.  Vaile  read  to  the  committee,  to  work  out  the  development  that 
we  have  already  begun.  That  seems  to  be  the  condition.  If  this 
thing  is  shut  off  on  us  now,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  half  of  the  capital, 
or  more,  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  absolutely  ruined  for  two  or  three 
years.  This  is  our  chief  industry  througliout  the  State.  If  you  will 
let  Die  use  a  I'ough  expression,  we  are  in  a  devil  of  a  fix  there,  and 
we  are  depending  on  you  people  to  get  us  out  of  it.  Give  us  this 
Mexican  labor  until  we  can  get  time  to  do  something. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  appeal  that  you  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  suspension  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  made  that  appeal  the  last  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  get  this  you  are  likely  to  make  the 
same  appeal  a  year  from  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  saying,  give  us  time. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  reason  we  only  asked  for  a  year  was  that  we 
were  afraid  Ave  could  get  only  a  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  very  just  request,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
not  going  to  limit  my  request  to  any  particular  time.  I  want  the 
South  to  be  given  its  fair  deal  with  all  the  other  interests. 

Now,  another  thing,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman :  The  cities  not  only  in 
the  South  but  the  cities  in  any  country  contiguous  to  this  Mexican 
labor  are  just  as  much  benefited  as  we  are.  There  is  no  doubt  or 
question  about  that.  We  are  perfectly  willing  for  the  mnn  in  Idaho 
or  Montana  or  anywhere  else  to  go  down  there  and  get  some  labor 
and  bring  it  in  there  if  he  can  use  it.  We  want  him  to  use  it.  We  are 
not  asking  you  to  give  Texas  and  Colorado  and  Arizona  an  advan- 
tage. 

We  are  asking  you  to  preserve  the  few  industries  for  which  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  appropriated  here,  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
develop  there,  to  go  there  and  do  the  work.  You  have  no  idea  how 
many  men  are  all  over  this  territory  there,  because  it  is  the  garden 
spot  of  this  country;  how  many  "  bugologists  "  and  other  "  ologists  " 
are  down  there  teaching  us  how  to  do  this  work  and  what  should  be 
done.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  we  are  paying  out.     Our 
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agricultural  man  in  our  county  gets  $4,000  to  help  the  Government 
to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  the  county  or  the  State? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a  combination,  including  the  county,  the  State, 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  here. 

Mr.  White.  These  "  bugologists,"  to  use  your  phrase,  that  are  sent 
out,  are  doing  you  some  good? 

Mr.  Davis.  Doing  us  some  good  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  I  will  answer  you  by  asking  you  another  ques- 
tion.   Does  a  teacher  in  a  school  room  do  any  good? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  asking  the  question  seriousl}'. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  asking  you,  just  as  seriously.  I  want  to  tell  j'ou 
that  they  are  developing  an  economic  line  of  work  on  these  farms 
that  can  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  we  are  not  paying  attention  enough  to  that.  We 
are  not  lacking  at  all  in  guidance  in  any  of  our  agricultural  work, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  wonderful  help  in  any  kind  of  farming. 
Just  take  the  development  of  seed.  The  farmer  did  not  ordinarily  use 
to  select  his  corn  or  cotton  seed.  Now,  we  send  anywhere  for  it,  if 
we  can  get  real  seed.  Where  we  were  producing  10  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  Ave  aie  now  producing  40  bushels.  Where  we  wei'e  raising 
three  or  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  we  are  producing  now 
half  a  bale  or  better;  and  most  of  it  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
Agricultural  Department.    That  is  what  you  wanted  to  know  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  I  am  not  an  agricul- 
turist, but  I  am  a  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Mexican  labor  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  own  a  number  of  farms  there,  and 
have  irrigated.  My  labor  runs  all  the  way  from  100  to  TOO  or  800 
men  a  day,  according  to  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  You  emplov  them  in  the  season  and  then  let  them 
go? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  much  as  has  been  described  here.  We  plant  in 
the  fall,  and  a  few  men  will  carry  us  to  the  first  of  April.  Then  we 
begin  our  harvest,  and  we  can  not  then  get  more  labor  than  we  can 
use,  that  lasts  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Am  I  to  undei'stand  that  any  person  making  applica- 
tion to  become  a  citizen — in  other  words,  with  first  papers — is  al- 
lowed to  vote  down  there? 

Mr.  Box.  They  tried  to  pass  a  Constitutional  amendment  allowing 
them  to  vote,  but  mj^  understanding  is  that  that  amendment  was 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  Davis.  May  I  say  this,  further,  Mr.  Chairman?  If  your 
minds  are  on  that  proposition,  if  you  are  tliinking  that  this  Mexican 
is  a  vicious  man,  it  is  because  the  committee  is  misinformed.  He 
is  the  best  workman  and  the  most  docile  citizen  that  has  ever  been 
in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  has  that  idea  at  all. 
Your  statement  was  very  interesting  about  the  negro  and  his  de- 
parture from  the  farms.  Then  you  stated  that  you  were  helping 
the  Mexican  to  obtain  education,  also. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Because  why?  It  is  the  law  of  our  State  that  every 
child  shall  be  educated — and  we  have  a  compulsory  law,  now — 
whether  it  is  a  negro  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
time,  but  the  time  will  come  when  your  Mexican  will  move  out  just 
as  the  neo-ro  has  done,  and  leave  the  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  very  possible ;  but  this  labor  problem  is  no  new 
one.  We  have  got  to  prepare  for  it  and  meet  it  as  we  come  to  it, 
and  I  believe  now,  and  I  earnestly  hope,  and  as  I  saj^,  I  am  thor- 
oughly selfish  in  it 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  that  I  opened  that  subject  a  little  is 
this,  that  if  we  let  the  Mexican  come  in,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
assimilate  him  in  all  of  the  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the 
climate  will  jjermit  him  to  live. 

Mr.  Davis.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  catechise  you,  what  ob- 
jection, if  he  is  a  serviceable  man,  is  there  to  assimilating  him? 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  that  very  few  of  the  people  who  would 
argue  that  with  you  would  object  to  the  conditions  around  Pitts- 
burgh, and  would  object  that  the  United  States  had  been  too  liberal 
in  allowing  that  class  to  come  to  the  country  in  such  numbers. 

Mr.  Da^is.  I  understand  there  are  these  problems  in  all  these  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  high  middle  ground 
that  we  can  get  together  on,  and  help  them  and  help  us  too.  That 
is  what  we  want.  I  do  not  want  this  committee  to  do  something 
for  us  that  is  not  just  and  right  for  the  Government.  But  I  say 
these  people  can  be  assimilated  and  brought  into  all  industries  of 
this  country  as  well  as  any  Americans ;  and  a  great  many  of  them — 
if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  will  tell  you — are  American  citizens, 
although  they  are  of  Mexican  origin. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Mexicans  intermarrv  with  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  race  problem  with  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  never  heard  of  any;  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
from  the  actual  experience  that  I  have  had  in  the  last  19  years  work- 
ing the  people  in  the  fields,  you  hear  all  these  wild-west  stories  about 
the  discontent  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  bailies,  and  getting  into 
trouble,  but  I  have  never  yet  fired  a  Mexican  off  one  of  my  farms, 
up  to  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  In  Texas,  do  white  children  go  to  white  schools 
and  the  colored  children  to  colored  schools? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  schools  do  the  Mexicans  go  to? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been,  I  believe,  handled  in  this  way:  If  the 
Mexican  wants  to  be  to  himself,  with  his  native  teachers,  he  has 
that  choice.  If  not,  he  goes  right  along  with  our  children.  My 
children  speak  Mexican  before  they  speak  English.  And  there  is 
educational  value  there. 

Mexico  is  the  most  wonderful  country  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  resources  of  Mexico,  but  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  are  not  to  be  compared  with  theirs.  And 
talk  about  nursing,  if  you  people  have  not  used  Mexican  nurses  in 
your  families,  you  Imow  nothing  about  what  a  good  nurse  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  Mexican  teachers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Teaching  the  Mexican  hxnguage? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  and  yes ;  they  must  teach  in  the  English  hxnguage, 
but  Mexican  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  during  one,  two,  or  three 
periods. 

The  Chairman.  In  English  schools,  too? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  teach  Mexican  in  all  the  high  schools  in 
I'exas  now. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is,  you  mean  Spanish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  they  really  teach  what  we  know  as  Mexican. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  Texas  Senators  voted  for  this  great  Amer- 
icanization bill  which  passed  the  Senate  yesterday,  they  voted  for 
it  with  a  view  of  helping  to  teach  English  to  our  aliens,  rather  than 
teaching  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  get  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  bill  carries  a  great  Federal  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing  11,000,000  aliens  in  the  United 
States;  that  is,  for  teaching  these  aliens  the  English  language,  in 
conjunction  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  strange  situation,  to  appropriate 
money  to  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing  aliens,  and  then 
nave  it  used  for  teaching  a  foreign  language. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  not  asked  them  to  do  that.  We  att<»nd  to 
things  ourselves,  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  desire  to  have  the  English  language 
spoken  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  rather  than  the  polyglot  languages 
that  are  spoken  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  big  enough  to  contribute  to  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  are  big  enough  to  contribute  to  that;  and 
we  will  never  miss  it.  if  you  will  just  give  us  these  Mexicans  to  farm 
with.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  White.  Just  one  more  question.  I  infer  from  what  I  have 
heard,  and  to  some  extent  from  the  testimony  presented  here,  that 
the  Mexican  is  the  most  superlatively  thriftless  and  shiftless  man  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  they  get  any  inspiration  from 
their  environment  after  they  come  over  into  the  United  States;  if 
they  are  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  civilization  that  they  come 
in  contact  with  here,  and  if  any  proportion  of  them  whatever,  as 
you  h{>ve  observed,  have  any  idea  of  staying  here  and  improving 
their  condition  permanently  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  White,  that  is  a  proposition  on  which  I  must  dif- 
fer to  some  extent  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  here  before. 
There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  that  population  that  stays  here  in 
our  section  of  the  country  than  has  been  told  to  you  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  would  say  that  it  runs  up  as  high  as  5  or  T  per  cent.  It 
is  little  enough. 
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Now,  as  to  what  they  get — that  is,  if  they  are  lifted  up  somewhat ; 
that  is  what  you  want  to  know — by  this  contact  with  the  American 
life? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  much  lifted  up.  They  come 
over  here  with  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  they  go  back  with  shoes  on. 
That  shows  it  as  much  as  anytliing  else.  We  used  to  say  that  we 
wanted  the  Mexican  with  the  sandals  on  to  do  this  work.  We  have 
tried  to  get  away  from  that,  because  many  of  those  fellows,  a  great 
percentage  of  them,  wear  shoes.  That  man  is  just  as  rich,  according 
to  his  demands  in  life,  as  you  or  I.  He  is  getting  as  good  pay  for 
his  work,  or  better  pay  for  his  work,  than  any  other  work  in  our 
State  or  in  your  State. 

Mr.  White.  Then  the  result  of  this  would  be  to  greatly  increase 
your  Mexican  population,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wish  to  the  Lord  3^011  could  see  your  way  to  let  us 
do  it.  I  really  think  we  can  not  get  a  more  desirable  citizen  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  that  he  can  occupy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  No.  2  place? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  modify  that  by  saying,  to  occupy  the  place 
that  somebody  must  occupy,  we  can  not  get  as  good  a  citizen  else- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now,  I  have  finished.  I  thank  you ; 
and  I  do  want  you  to  remember  that  we  are  in  a  devil  of  a  fix  down 
there. 

Mr.  Vaile.  What  comments  do  you  care  to  make  on  this  sugges- 
tion? It  has  been  urged  that  the  Mexican  is  very  inoffensive;  that 
is,  he  never  violates  the  law  except  in  small  ways ;  that  he  certainly 
is  not  opposed  to  the  government,  and  I  admit  that  that  is  true; 
and  I  do  not  want  to  disparage  the  Mexican  in  any  way.  There 
are  counties  in  my  State  where  all  the  county  officers  are  Mexicans. 
Several  members  of  the  original  constitutional  convention  were 
Mexicans. 

Mr.  White.  And  some  members  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  members  of  the  legislature.  One  of  them  had 
served  continuously,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  organization 
of  the  State  and  had  done  great  public  service.  I  have  had  a  Mexi- 
can nurse  in  my  family,  too.  So  nobody  can  accuse  me  of  not  ap- 
preciating the  good  qualities  of  the  Mexican.  But  we  have  had 
recent  demonstrations  of  the  possibility  of  a  change. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Russian  peasant  was  considered  the  most 
docile  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  justly  so.  There 
were  a  few  Russian  revolutionists,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian, 
people  were  certainly  a  model  of  obedience,  even  to  the  most  auto- 
cratic authority.  The  Russians  are  now  among  our  most  radical 
elements  that  we  have  here. 

The  negro  himself,  not  only  during  slavery  years  but  after  the 
war  for  a  long  period  of  years,  was  inoffensive.  To-day  there  are 
many  radical  negro  papers  and  radical  negro  organizations  starting 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  with  armed  violence.  There  is  a 
change  from  the  past  involved  in  the  present  situation. 

Is  it  not  very  possible  that  the  Mexican,  like  the  Mexican  mustang, 
might  go  wrong,  might  get  "  loco  " — and  I  say  that  because  we  have 
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seen  evidences  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  that  he  has  some 
capabilities  for  violence.  I  have  had  many  friends  killed  across  the 
border  by  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Davis.  Surely. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Might  not  the  Mexican  develop  some  such  traits  as  the 
negro  and  the  Russian  have  developed,  and  as  the  Mexican  has 
demonstrated  his  possibility  of,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  question  Now,  I  must  answer  that  by  say- 
ing this,  that  everything  is  possible  or  that  anything  is  possible.  I 
saw  in  last  night's  paper  that  nobody  is  down  and  out  until  he 
admits  that  he  is  down  and  out,  and  I  want  to  state  that  about  my 
case,  and  about  the  control  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  blood,  that 
when  we  are  down  and  out  and  admit  it,  we  are  down  and  out,  and 
then  we  shall  have  to  give  up  to  the  lawless  elements  that  we  have 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  reach  that  point  of  thinking,  you 
must  remember  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  for  this  committee  to  sit 
here  and  receive  petition  after  petition  for  the  deportation  of  this 
and  that  class  of  people  who  have  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
position  is  unpleasant ;  no  one  wishes  to  deport  people  by  shiploads. 
And  yet  appeals  come  here  to  deport  them  and  to  decitizenize  them 
and  destroy  their  press,  and  all  that. 

The  Mexican  and  Texas  problem  really  leads  to  a  plan  for  general 
free  innnigration  from  ever3'where.  You  do  not  propose  that — but 
it  comes  to  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  the  Mexican  is  such  a  docile  citizen,  why  is  he  con- 
stantly fighting  below  the  border,  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  get  something  to  eat !  That  is  the  whole  thing  in 
a  nutshell.  Somebody  asked  yesterday,  if  a  man  was  a  Carranzista 
or  a  Villista,  what  you  understood  by  that.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Carranzista  or  a  Villista,  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  we  permit  these  men  to  come  in,  and  feed  them,  they 
receiving  food  from  us,  of  course,  you  say  you  people  are  selfish,  you 
are  receiving  something  from  that  in  return,  and  do  you  think  that 
that  will  largely  solve  the  difference  between  this  country  and 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  it  is  a  wholly 
economic  one.  With  reference  to  the  life  they  are  living  in  the  city, 
they  have  to  have  food,  and  we  are  giving  them  that  food  by  allow- 
ing them  to  come  here  and  earn  it.  When  they  are  earning  $1  for 
themselves  they  are  earning  two  for  us. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  the  turmoil  will  continue  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  until  their  food  is  assured? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  guess  that  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  enjoyed  your  statement  and 
thanks  you  for  it. 

(At  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FRED  ROBERTS,   CORPUS  CHRISTI,   TEX.— 

Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  Mr.  Koberts,  that  you  desire  to 
amend  a  statement  made  by  you  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  earnings 
of  men  engaged  in  cotton  picking  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  made  a  mistake 
until  the  gentlemen  who  came  with  me  called  my  attention  to  it.  You 
asked  me  the  question,  what  would  be  the  earning  capacity  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  children;  and  the  case  immediately  came  to  my 
mind  of  a  man  on  my  farm  where  only  the  man  works,  and  I  said 
"  $20  a  week."  That  is  correct  for  the  work  of  the  man,  for  five  days 
a  week.    Mexicans  do  not  work  on  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  man  alone  would  earn  $20  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  $20  a  week  picking  cotton. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  if  his  wife  and  children  also  worked,  the 
earnings  of  the  family  would  be  more? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Whatever  amount  their  ability  as  cotton  pickers 
would  produce. 

The  Chairman.  The  wife  and  children  might  work  a  few  hours  a 
day,  or  they  might  work  the  whole  day? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  the  man  would  go  to  the  field  before  break- 
fast; the  wife  would  stay  and  get  breakfast  and  carry  it  to  the  field 
for  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  asked  you  something  about  the  commis- 
sary charges,  and  you  said  it  depended  on  what  thej'  ordered.  Can 
you  give  us  the  average  charge  per  week  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  commissary? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  $10  or  $12. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  man  would  be  earning  $20  a  week, 
and  would  pay  back  to  the  plantation  $10  or  $11  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  his  net  would  be  as  much  as  $9? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  more  than  that.  They  live  very 
economically. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  asked  you  if  that  particular  family  arrived 
each  year  to  go  to  work  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  do  arrive  you  take  from  the  man's 
pay  your  overhead  charges  of  getting  him  there? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  charges. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  arrival  of  the  whole  family  would  cost 
about  $15  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  $15  would  be  the  charge  for  adults. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  cost  of  getting  that  man  and  two  chil- 
dren to  the  plantation  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Sometimes  it  would  run  to  $30  for  that  kind  of  a 
family ;  sometimes  less ;  it  would  depend  on  whether  they  had  any- 
thing in  Laredo.    Sometimes  we  advance  them  a  few  dollars  to  get 
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them  there ;  sometimes  we  find  families  that  owe  merchants  in  Laredo 
and  that  can  not  get  away — on  this  side — and  we  advance  them 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  let  me  see :  You  say  it  cost  $30  to  get  this 
j)articular  man  up  there  to  your  plantation? 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  his  family. 

The  Chairman.  And  his  famih*.  His  own  gross  earnings  are 
about  $20  per  week,  and  his  net  earnings  are  about  $10? 

JNlr.  Roberts,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  end  of  four  weeks'  time  he  is  to  receive 
no  money  until  he  has  settled  up  the  bill  for  expenses  of  moving  him 
there  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  he  alone  works ;  but  everybody  works. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  particular  case  of  j^ours,  what  do  they  get 
in  hand  per  week,  net  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  whole  family? 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  family. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well ;  in  cotton  picking,  it  would  run  somewhere 
around  $30  a  week,  for  this  particular  family. 

The  Chairman.  After  paying  all  bills? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  after  paying  all  bills. 

The  Chairman.  And  taking  out  for  the  traveling  expenses? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  they  have  got  to  pay  their  debt 
first ;  they  would  not  run  $30  net  in  the  first  week. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  many  weeks  is  he  going  to  work? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  the}'  will  work  sometimes  three  months ;  some- 
times two  months ;  sometimes  only  one  month. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  presume  that  this  fellow  works  three 
months  ? 

]Mr.  Roberts.  He  will  be  an  exception  if  he  does. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  Then  let  us  make  it  two  months  that  he  works. 

Mr.  Roberts.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  suppose  he  has  spent  $10  to  get  to  you. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  going  to  draw  down  for  the  Avork  of 
himself  and  his  whole  family  about  $30  a  week,  net. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  will  not  draw  down  $30  a  week  net,  including  his 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  he  receive  net?  Take  his  case 
and  show  how  much  he  would  receive. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Taking  that  case,  it  would  take  his  first  week  to  pay 
him  out  of  debt. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  receives  nothing  in  hand  that  week? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  second  week  what  would  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  second  week  he  would  receive  about  $30. 

The  Chairman.  That  pays  for  the  work  of  himself  and  family? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $30  in  hand  for  that  week? 

INIr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  likely  to  do  with  his  money  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  puts  it  in  his  pocket  or  his  belt  and  carries  it 
away  with  him  when  he  goes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  he  get  the  third  week? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  has  got  $60  in  hand? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  he  has  $90? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  he  has  $120,  and 
then  he  is  going  back  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  get  above  $100  for  a  family  of 
that  kind,  they  will  not  stay  long. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  wanted  to  fine  him  when  he  wanted 
to  go  back,  you  would  not  have  a  chance  to  fine  him  over  $100  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Fine  him? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  this  resolution  he  can  be  fined  if  he 
fails  to  report  to  the  immigration  oflficial. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  fellow  that  is  un- 
der contract;  I  am  speaking  about  the  fellow  that  finds  his  way 
across  the  river  into  this  country.  The  contract  man,  of  course, 
would  be  returned  to  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  covers  the  correction  you  wanted  to 
make  in  your  testimony,  does  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  you  not  pay  by  the  day 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  They  will  not  work  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wait  until  I  have  finished  my  question.  Why  do  you 
not  pay  them  by  the  day,  of  so  many  hours,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  work  the  man  does? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will  not  work  that  way.  You  can  not  hire 
them  to  grub  by  the  day;  you  can  not  hire  them  to  hoe  cotton  by 
the  day,  or  to  pick  cotton  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  had  rather  contract,  so  that  when  the  sun  gets 
hot,  about  10  o'clock,  they  can  come  in  and  lie  down  until  2  or  3 
o'clock,  and  then  go  back  and  work  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  would  it  not  be  better  to  employ  them  at  so 
much  a  day,  and  have  them  commence  a  little  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, work  until  the  hot  time  of  day,  and  lay  off  a  while,  and  then 
commence  a  little  later,  whereby  t;hey  will  get  in  about  the  same 
number  of  hours  of  work  a  day?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pay 
them  so  much  per  day,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pounds  they 
picked,  as  is  done  now  in  practically  all  other  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  there  are  two  reasons  why  you  can  not  do 
that:  First,  that  would  call  for  supervision  and  foremen  to  keep 
them  at  work:  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  them  to  work  and 
make  more.  The  next  reason  is  that  cotton  has  never  been  picked  by 
the  day  anywhere ;  it  is  always  by  the  hundred  pounds,  in  Texas,  or 
Georgia,  or  wherever  it  is  raised;  that  gets  rid  of  supervision;  and 
even  if  we  wanted  to  hire  them  by  the  day,  we  could  not  do  it,  be- 
cause they  prefer  to  hire  to  pick  cotton  by  the  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  remedy  is  going  to  be  that 
you  will  have  to  raise  the  wages,  or  the  price  of  wages,  when  every- 
body else  is  doing  it  ? 
Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  lA.nd  if  you  do,  it  is  just  because  of  economic  condi- 
tions; and  those  who  use  the  cotton  will  have  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion of  a  legitimate  wage  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  produced. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  give  you  an  example :  We  can  not 
gather  a  16,000,000-bale  cotton  crop  on  any  price  above  $2  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  AVhy  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  tell  you  why :  When  the  price  was  50  cents 
a  hundred  for  picking,  we  gathered  a  16,000,000-bale  crop,  but  in 
order  to  make  a  living  they  had  to  work  from  sunup  to  sundown, 
six  days  in  a  week.  And  as  you  increase  the  wages  of  laboring 
men,  whether  white  or  black,  you  decrease  their  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  hear  that  clearly.  I  wish  vou  would  restate 
that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  "Whenever  you  increase  the  wages  of  a  laboring  man, 
white  or  black,  you  decrease  the  dependability  of  the  workman  and 
also  his  efficiency.  That  is  an  inevitable  law  that  is  as  correct  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  I  would  have  a  harder  time  in  prov- 
ing it,  except  that  you  can  prove  it  by  every  man  you  meet;  he 
might  not  be  able  to  explain  why  it  is,  but  he  knows  it  is  true;  the 
more  you  pay  them  the  less  efficient  they  become.  If  you  gave  those 
people  $5  a  hundred  pounds  for  picking  cotton,  I  am  willing  to 
wager  all  I  have  that  you  can  not  pick  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  in 
one  season,  simply  because  they  Avill  not  do  that  much  work. 

Mr.  RAiiER.  Well,  the  contention  of  the  laboring  man  generally  is 
that  if  you  pay  more  Avages.  and  he  gets  better  clothing,  and  his 
housing  conditions  are  better,  and  he  feeds  liimself  better,  he  becomes 
stronger  and  more  efficient;  and  if  you  lessen  his  working  hours,  it 
adds  that  much  more  strength  to  him ;  and  during  the  8  or  9  hours 
that  he  does  work,  he  will  give  you,  in  effect,  one-third  more  for 
the  time  he  works,  if  not  twice  as  much,  as  he  would  if  he  tinkers 
along  for  12  or  13  hours  and  is  underfed  and  not  sufficiently  clothed, 
etc.     Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true  if  you  add  one  thing  to  it ;  if  you  would 
put  in  the  heart  of  everybody  an  ambition  to  be  something  and  to 
have  souiething.  That  is  the  reason  most  of  the  laboring  men  are 
in  the  condition  they  are ;  they  do  not  want  anything. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now.  that  is  fundamentally  right :  there  should  be  in 
a  man  a  heart  to  do  something  and  to  accomplish  something  and 
to  have  something.  But  we  are  just  now  referring  to  those  people 
working  down  there,  who  become  birds^iof  passage,  and  go  back  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  the  work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  in  this  country  they  have  no  heart  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  do  the  humble  mechanical  work,  and  live  as  cheaply 
and  as  slovenly  as  they  can,  and  go  ba^k  to  their  own  countrv.  That 
is  about  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  ordinary  American  man  or  wonian  in  this 
country,  by  economizing  his  strength  and  conserving  his  strength  and 
saving  his  money — he  has  the  same  advantage  as  any  other  man,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  him  down? 
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Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  Except  his  own  want  of  ability;  it  de- 
pends upon  his  own  industry  and  a  proper  application  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Well,  you  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  laborer  that 
we  have  to  employ. 

Mr.  Eaker.  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  against  labor  in  this  country.  I  hear 
that  often,  and  it  is  just  simply  revolting  to  me.  We  have  got  to 
have  somebody  to  dig  our  ditches. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  to  work  our  roads.  But  the  man  that  digs  our 
ditches  or  builds  our  roads  to-day  is  a  leading  merchant  or  lawyer 
or  doctor  to-morrow;  and  he  has  that  opportunity  alwaj's  before 
him,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And,  therefore,  the  better  you  provide  for  labor,  the 
better  wages  you  give  them,  the  better  work  they  will  do.  and  the 
better  citizenship  you  get;  and  ought  we  not  to  use  our  commercial 
and  economic  business,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  that  end,  even  if  we 
have  to  pay  more  for  what  we  get  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Yes,  sir.  If  3'ou  will  pardon  me,  I  want  to  suggest 
something  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Eaker.  That  is  what  I  want — your  suggestions. 

Mr.  Egberts.  In  our  part  of  the  country  the  white  man  does  not 
do  any  of  the  work  I  have  mentioned.  You  see,  that  may  be  circum- 
scribed a  little ;  but  the  conditions  you  speak  of  do  not  apply,  because 
the  white  men  do  not  do  that  kind  of  work  in  our  country ;  the  ne- 
groes and  the  Mexicans  always  have  done  it;  and  they  would  never 
add  much  as  a  class — practically  nothing — to  the  material  goods  of 
this  world  by  an  increase  of  wages,  because  as  soon  as  they  get  an 
increase  of  wages,  they  simply  work  fewer  days  and  spend  what  they 
make. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Well,  have  we  not  to  get  clown  to  the  question  that 
the  American  man  will  do  our  work,  with  the  opportunity-  to  ad- 
vance, without  any  limitations  or  restrictions  on  earth  on  him? 

Mr.  Egberts,  I  preach  that  to  my  boy  every  day :  "  Get  an  educa- 
tion, whereby  you  do  not  have  to  do  that."  And  it  looks  to  me  like 
you  can  not  keep  the  other  fellow  back;  and  the  only  fellow  v:?  can 
keep  under  our  feet  is  the  Mexican  or  the  negro.  That  is  the  real 
truth ;  and  the  higher  wages  we  pay  down  there  the  less  we  get  ont 
of  it.    Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes.  Economically,  for  this  Government  and  for  its 
people,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  would  it  not  be  best  if 
these  holdings  were  reduced  so  that  the  farmers  could  do  their  own 
work,  with  occasional  lielp,  in  the  chopping  and  picking  season — 
fundamentally  for  our  (xovernment,  for  the  advancement  of  America 
and  of  the  principles  for  which  it  stands,  would  that  not  be  better? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  have  a  notion  that  that  is  correct.  But  in  a  country 
where  our  crop  is  one  cro}).  and  that  is  cotton,  that  would  be  avrfully 
hard  to  do,  because  if  a  man  limits  himself  to  Avhat  he  can  pick,  he 
limits  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  absolutely  can  not  make  a 
living  out  of  it. 

Now,  if  the  South  will  quit  cotton  and  go  to  diversification,  raising 
stock  and  such  work  as  that,  where  a  man  can  work  12  months  in 
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the  year,  you  are  absolutely  right,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that 
down  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  other  thought  in  connection  with  that:  If 
our  people  in  the  cities  and  other  places  want  to  wear  mercerized  cot- 
ton and  cotton  in  all  its  forms,  as  they  do — it  is  becoming  one  of  the 
staple  things  that  we  use — ought  they  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
it  ?  And  ought  they  to  howl  and  gnunble  because  they  have  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  ought  not  to ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  producer  is  compelled  to  employ  high-priced 
labor ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr,  Roberts.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  man  that  produces  it  is  entitled  to  remuneration, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  is  entitled  to  that,  and  he  is  entitled  to  something 
for  his  risk. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  have  not  had  within  my  mem- 
ory up  until  1918. 

Mr.  Raker.  One  further  question:  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we 
start  now  and  make  the  American  people  realize  that  they  have  to 
come  to  that  sooner  or  later  than  to  entirely  undo  our  civilization? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  it  was  a  choice  between  the  two,  yes;  but  I  would 
figure  a  gradual  change. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  not  going  to  be  a  choice  between  those  two 
things  if  we  permit  the  Mexicans  to  come  in?  Another  community 
wants  the  Chinese  to  come  in;  another  community  wants  the  Japa- 
nese to  come  in — simply  because  they  fuiTiish  a  supply  of  cheap 
labor.  Another  wants  people  to  come  from  Europe,  simply  in  order 
to  get  cheap  labor. 

I  think  that  as  Americans  we  ought  to  set  our  faces  against  such 
a  proposition  and  say :  "  You  are  living  here  in  this  country  and 
getting  these  things,  and  you  have  got  to  pay  for  what  you  get;  if 
it  costs  twice  as  nuich,  you  must  pay  for  it.''  It  would  be  better 
for  America  and  better  for  civilization  for  us  to  take  that  attitude, 
rather  than  to  allow  cheap  labor  to  be  brought  into  this  country  just 
for  the  labor  they  i^erfomi,  would  it  not? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  in  his  thoughts;  he  has  good  ideas,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  his  views  on  that. 

What  is  your  answer,  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  exclude  the  onental  and  the  European, 
especially  the  orientals,  all  of  them;  and  all  the  Europeans,  except 
those  who  are  men  who  would  make  good  citizens.  But  I  would 
take  a.  different  attitude  to  my  neighbor  than  I  Avould  to  the  man  3,000 
miles  across  the  water.  These  people  are  right  across  the  border 
from  us. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Suppose  this  neighbor  would  not  make  a  desirable 
citizen  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  some  of  them  would  not ;  but  I  can  produce  as 
much  testimony  as  you  want  from  the  man  who  lives  with  them  and 
who  is  a  better  judge  than  the  man  who  never  saw  them  that  they 
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are  not  undesirable  citizens  so  far  as  living  conditions  are  concerned 
or  so  far  as  anything-  else  is  concerned.  They  do  not  meddle  with 
your  politics;  they  do  not  meddle  with  your  religion;  they  are  not 
bolshevists ;  they  are  not  anarchists,  and  they  are  not  revolutionists. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  make  a  distinction  between  the 
coolies  and  laborers  of  the  foreign  countries  I  have  referred  to 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  these  people  by  reason  of  their  living  close  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  all  of  it  is  on  that  account.  First  of  all,  they 
are  neighbors ;  and  second,  they  are  inoffensive. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  make  good  citizens? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  so  arrange  it  that 
those  who  want  to  come  here  can  come  and  make  up  their  minds  to 
become  citizens,  and  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  country 
if  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  of  course,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not  the  records,  but  I  think  you  will  find 
out  that  a  very,  very  small  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  apply  for 
citizenship.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that.  They  come  here  for 
work,  they  do  the  work  and  get  the  money  for  it.  and  then  go  back 
to  Mexico.  And  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  two-thirds  of  Texas 
was  inhabited  by  the  Mexicans  before  the  white  man  came  there; 
and  we  went  there  and  found  a  counti*y  that  was  classified  as  dry 
as  a  desert,  and  we  have  taken  hold  of  that  country  down  there  and 
developed  it  into  a  magnificent  farm  and  stock-raising  country  with 
the  work  of  those  very  people,  so  that  it  has  produced  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  and  made  it  possible  for  many  people  to 
have  homes  who  otherwise  would  not  have  any.  We  have  done  all 
that  with  those  people ;  and  yet  the  law  which  you  have  on  your 
books  now  tells  those  fellows,  "  You  can  not  come  back  any  more ; 
we  are  through  with  you."  And  he  is  not  a  bad  citizen;  we  know 
that.     If  he  was  a  bad  citizen,  we  would  not  want  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion — and  I  will  put  the  ques- 
tion so  as  to  bring  out  further  a  suggestion  that  was  made  a  while 
ago — you  are  in  favor,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  maintain  a  strong  American  citizenship  of  a  fine  type  in  every 
way,  that  our  boys  and  girls  should  participate  in  the  work  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  they  want  to — they  ought  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  if  they  want  to  live  they  have  got  to  work, 
irrespective  of  Avhere  they  are  born  or  who  their  parents  were.^have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir;  they  ought  to  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  a  good  certificate  of  American  citizenship 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  you  have  worked  as  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.     I  did,  and  I  never  have  quit. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Box.  Just  a  moment.  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Roberts  about  the 
cotton  picking.  Has  it  ever  been  customary  to  have  cotton  picked 
by  day's  work  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.     I  never  heard  of  that  being  done. 
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Mr.  Box.  You  have  lived  in  the  South  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  have  lived  in  the  South  airniy  life. 

Mr.  Box.  What  effect  would  that  change  in  the  system  that  the 
gentleman  inquired  about  have  upon  the  labor  which  would  be  per- 
formed ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  a  notion  that  if  cotton  picking  were  placed 
on  the  per  day  basis,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  picked  more 
than  5.000,000  bales  in  a  season. 

Mr.  Box.  What  effect  would  that  change  have  upon  the  wages  of 
the  workers? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  wages  would  become  higher. 

Mr.  Box.  The  cost  of  picldng  would  go  higher,  but  not  the  in- 
dividual worker's  earnings,  would  the}^? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  not  the  earnings  of  the  individual  worker ;  it  is  a " 
question  of  industry,  and  how  much  they  would  work. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  cotton  picking  a  thing  where  people  can  "lay  down 
on  the  job,"  to  use  a  slang  expression,  where  they  are  working  by  the 
day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir:  they  can  lay  down  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Box.  If  a  man  is  working  by  the  day  picking  cotton,  you  can 
not  make  his  hands  go  fast,  can  you? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  hire  a  man 
to  hoe  your  corn,  when  the  corn  is  4  feet  high?  Do  you  hire  that 
man  by  the  month? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  :  we  pay  him  by  the  row. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  the  row?  We  do  not.  Suppose  you  hire  a  man 
to  thin  out  your  potatoes  ?     You  can  not  watch  him  every  minute. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  do  not  raise  potatoes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  can  you  do  as  to  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
mountains  to  cut  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  pay  him  by  the  cord.  Everything  in  our  coun- 
try, except  running  a  cultivator,  or  something  of  that  sort,  is  done 
by  the  job,  or  by  the  contract,  as  they  call  it.  It  is  the  same  with 
building  a  fence;  you  hire  Mexicans  to  dig  the  holes  according  to 
certain  specifications :  we  never  hire  them  in  any  other  way.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  that  can  be  accentuated  or  differentiated  into'  a 
proposition,  where  the  IMexican  can  take  it  by  the  contract,  is  done 
in  that  way ;  that  is  the  only  way  he  will  work  it :  and  he  will  only 
work  by  the  day  when  the  job  can  not  be  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  do  not  hire  white  men  to  do  that  work,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  few  are  hired. 

Mr.  Box.  You  do  not  hire  white  men  to  pick  cotton,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  there  are  not  enough  white  men  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  Florida  to  do  the  necessary  work;  to  gin  the  cotton 
and  weigh  it  and  haul  it  off,  and  in  addition  to  pick  the  cotton; 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  there.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are ; 
they  must  be  in  the  cities.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  work 
required  to  gather  the  cotton  crop,  haul  it,  gin  it,  get  it  to  the  sta- 
tion, etc. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  any  harder  \vork  than  to  raise  potatoes? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  never  raised  potatoes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  any  harder  work  than  to  dig  post  holes  for 
fences  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  it  is  harder  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  any  harder  work  than  cuttino-  wood? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  prefer  to  cut  wood;  I  have  done 
both. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  not  a  good  deal  sentiment,  because  tlie 
negroes  and  Mexicans  having  been  doing  it  so  nnich  that  the  white 
people  hate  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  like  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  young  boj's  and  girls 
from  high  schools  and  colleges  going  out  and  picking  apricots,  etc. ; 
as  soon  as  the  Chinamen  came  along  tliey  would  rather  starve  than 
go  and  work  alongside  of  the  Chinaman. 

Mr.  Vaile.    Well,  that  is  in  a  different  climate. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  it  is  also  a  matter  of  personnel;  that  you  are 
willing-  to  go  around  and  work  with  your  neighbor  and  his  boys 
and  girls;  that  is  all  right;  but  as  soon  as  the  Jap  comes  along, 
you  do  not  feel  that  youi-  sister  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sentiment  in  our  country 
along  that  line ;  absolutely  none.  I  have  seen  white  men  take  their 
families  and  pick  in  one  section,  and  a  little  way  off  would  be  a 
bunch  of  negroes,  and  a  little  further  would  be  a  lot  of  Mexicans. 
There  is  no  such  sentiment  as  that  down  our  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Roberts. 

We  have  six  or  eight  witnesses  remaining.  Without  objection,  we 
will  call  Mr.  Pease  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.   CLARK  PEASE,   OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Are  you  a  cotton  planter,  Mr.  Pease? 

Mr.  Pease.  No;  I  am  an  "agriculturist."  For  the  last  16  years 
I  have  lived  in  Texas  by  choice,  on  account  of  my  health.  I  was, 
like  some  other  gentlemen  here,  a  "  snow  digger."  I  lived  in  Wis- 
consin; I  was  born  there. 

I  might  say  that  when  I  came  to  Texas  I  found  a  vast  domain 
occupied  by  cattle  and  Mexicans  and  Democrats. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  you  want  more  Mexicans  and  more  cattle,  and 
less  Democrats  down  there,  I  understand.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  gradually  been  changing;  there  are 
a  few  cattle,  and  we  want  more  Mexicans  and  less  Democrats — and 
we  are  getting  it  that  way.  The  Mexican  naturally  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

I  do  not  care  to  make  a  political  speech.  But  I  want  to  talk  a 
little,  from  the  business  standpoint,  of  how  this  matter  affects  our 
business  men.  I  have  been  loaning  these  planters  and  cattlemen 
money  for  the  last  15  or  16  years  down  there.  And,  of  course,  I 
loan  money  on  the  conditions  that  I  find  and  the  collateral  that  is 
presented.  It  has  been  an  admirable  condition,  and  is  yet,  unless  it 
is  destroyed  by  Congress. 
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We  have  liad  a  good  deal  to  contend  with.  That  is  a  droughty 
country,  as  you  know,  and  we  have  stood  it;  we  have  had  some  hard 
storms,  and  we  liave  stood  those.  Xow,  the  only  thing  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  surmount  and  get  along  with  is  Congress,  if  you 
cut  that  off 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  make  that  clear,  please — your 
not  getting  along  witli  Congress.  You  are  already  cut  off.  are  you 
not.  as  to  bringing  those  laborers  in? 

Mr.  Pease.  So  far,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Labor  Department,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  get  our  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  exempted  from  the  law? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  have  been  exempted  from  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  you  mean.  The  law  that 
cut  you  off  was  the  act  of  February  5,  1017.  which  went  into  effect 
on  May  21,  1917,  and  which  carried  the  illiteracy  test  and  the  $S 
head  tax? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects,  that  was  not  different  from 
the  previous  laws  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  it  was  different  in  the  illiteracy  test. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  Yes;  and  in  prescribing  an  $8  head  tax.  Now. 
that  became  a  law  in  Congress  by  the  aid  of  the  Southern  representa- 
tives, beyond  the  shadoAv  of  a  doubt:  and  T  have  always  contended 
that  the  Southern  States  were  the  ones  that  would  save  the  Nation 
from  an  influx  of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe, 
if  we  should  look  at  the  vote  by  which  this  law  was  passed  over  the 
veto  of  the  President,  we  Avould  find  that  nearly  every  Texas  Member 
voted  for  it,  for  the  good  of  the  Government. 

Now,  as  soon  as  that  law  goes  into  effect,  Texas  seems  to  be  the 
one  State  that  is  hit  hard,  and  it  accuses  Congress. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  illiteracy  test,  to  be  ap- 
plied, as  I  see  it,  against  any  class;  and  not  only  that  test,  but  any 
test  that  will  keep  undesirable  persons  out  of  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  care  where  they  come  from. 

The  Chairman,  The  illiteracy  test,  it  is  hoped,  would  shut  down 
the  immigration  into  the  United  States,  which,  in  the  year  before 
the  beginning  of  the  European  war  had  reached  1,400,000. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  mean  that  is  the  total  immigration  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  total  immigration  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Pease.  Will  that  keep  out  the  undesirables  that  you  are  going 
to  have  come  in  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Pease.  Then  that  removes  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  simply  one  bar.  It  has  kept  out  many 
thousands  who  haven't  even  tried  to  enter,  for  they  know  they  can 
not  read.    We  can  never  know  the  figures. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes;  that  is  one  bar. 

The  Chairman.  Another  bar  might  be  the  head  tax  of  $8  per 
person.     There  are  only  certain  conditions  that  you  can  impose  to 
limit  immigration,  unless  you  prohibit  it  altogether. 
Mr.  Pease.  You  can  prohibit  it  altogether,  of  course. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  would,  of  course,  arouse  a  protest 
from  other  nations. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Well,  that  would  make  no  difference.  I  believe  in 
America  first,  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south  pole. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  here  are  some  figures:  In  1918,  those  actu- 
ally excluded  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  inability  to  read 
were  only  1,598 ;  and  last  year,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919,  the 
number  excluded  because  of  inability  to  read  was  only  1,455;  that 
is  to  say,  the  figures  represent  those  illiterates  who  tried  to  enter. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  May  I  make  a  little  statement  as  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Those  figures  come,  if  I  might  so  tell  you. 
purely  and  simply  from  the  immigration  agents.  Now,  I  am  speak- 
ing principally  for  the  ports  on  the  Mexican  border  on  this  illiteracy 
test,  but  I  suppose  it  applies  to  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
the  same  way.  And  I  say  that  those  fio;ures  apply  only  to  those 
who  come  in  and  apply  for  that  illiteracy  test  and  are  told  they 
can  not  come  in,  and  who  insist  before  the  board.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  '' 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  they  recognize  that  the  law  is  such  that  thej' 
can  not  come  in,  they  do  not  apply. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  And  those  figures  only  include  those  who  in- 
sisted on  going  before  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  illiteracy  test,  that  it 
will  prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  from  attempting  to  come  into 
the  country. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir;  all  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  to  show  you 
that  that  was  not  all  who  had  applied  for  admission. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Mr.  Mandeville  is  wrong  in  that  respect.  This  re- 
port here  [indicating]  shows  every  person  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion and  who  was  debarred  on  account  of  the  illiteracy  test. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  will  have  to  differ  with  you,  because  I  have 
stood  in  the  imndgration  department  day  after  day  and  seen  them 
come  up. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Which  immigration  department? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  At  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  us  get  the  facts  as  to  the  El  Paso  station. 

Mr.    Mandeville.  I    will   give   you   the    procedure.      They   come 

through  there  in  Texas 

The  Chairman  (inter])osing).  Never  mind  that;  just  give  the  pro- 
cedure as  to  one  man  arriving  at  that  station. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  man  comes  over  the  bridge  and  he  gets  his 
bath;  and  he  comes  from  his  bath  into  the  inunigration  office. 
Mr.  Siegel.  At  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  At  El  Paso.  He  comes  up  then  to  tlie  inspectors 
in  charge  of  the  desk,  or  where  he  goes  to  get  his  information.  He 
goes  before  the  inspector,  gives  his  name  and  gives  the  place  where 
he  was  born;  and  then  the  immigration  officer  picks  up  a  card  about 
twice  that  size  [indicating],  on  which  he  has  printed  some  Mexican 
words,  and  he  asks  him  if  he  can  read.  The  man-  says,  "No;  I  can 
not  read."  The  immigration  officer  says  to  him,  "All  right;  you. 
can   not  come  through;   if   vou   can   not   read,  you   can   not   come 
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through."  The  fellow  says,  "Oh,  yes;  I  want  to  come  through." 
These  inspectors  speak  Spanish,  and  he  argues  with  the  fel- 
low; and  when  the  fellow  insists,  he  fills  out  what  they  call  a 
manifest  for  the  Mexican  to  go  before  the  board;  and  he  goes  up  to 
the  board  with  that.  If  the  man  says  simply,  ""  Xo,"  that  he  can 
not  read,  he  will  go  back ;  that  card  is  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the 
wastebasket,  and  there  is  no  record  kept. 

The  Chaiioian.  You  mean  that  is  true  at  El  Paso  t 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  No;  at  any  port.  I  am  giving  the  procedure  at 
any  port. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  No;  that  is  not  true  of  the  ports  generally.  It  is  not 
true  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  is  true  of  ports  along  the  Mexican  border. 
No  record  is  made  of  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Daais.  That  is  not  true  of  Laredo. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Well,  if  those  reports  are  not  true,  the  man  who 
swears  to  them  is  guilty  of  perjury. 

The  Chaikmax.  If  the  man  is  given  a  bath  and  goes  up  to  the 
desk,  I'think  a  record  is  kept  of  that  case. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No ;  they  all  have  to  be  bathed  in  El  Paso  when 
they  come  across  the  border,  because  that  is  a  State  sanitary  law. 
Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Pease.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  get  this  lalxjr  it  means  more 
to  the  business  of  Texas  than  the  farmer  losing  the  value  of  his 
farm.  It  means,  from  the  mercliant's  standpoint,  that  the  merchant 
is  losing  a  good  part  of  his  business;  it  means  that  the  banks  are 
cut  off,  or  a  large  per  cent  of  the  banks  of  south  Texas,  from  their 
business  in  loans  to  the  merchants  and  to  the  farmers. 

I  want  to  correct  one  idea  that  seems  to  have  obtained  here,  be- 
cause I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  on  that  matter  better,  per- 
haps, than  the  farmer.  And  that  is  the  idea  that  the  Mexican  comes 
over  here  and  takes  back  $500  or  $000  with  him.  He  does  not  do 
it;  he  hardly  takes  $100  away  witli  him.  Our  mei-chants  stock  uj) 
for  cotton-picking  time.  Thousands  of  those  Mexicans  come  over 
and  i)ick  cotton,  and  our  merchants  begin  to  lay  in  a  stock  that 
they  know  the  Cotton  pickers  are  going  to  buy.  And  the  Mexican 
takes  Saturday  off — since  we  have  been  paying  these  high  wages; 
it  used  to  be  a  half  day  off  Saturday;  but  now  it  is  all  day — and 
he  comes  to  town :  he  cleans  up  and  comes  to  town  and  spends  that 
money  for  stuff  that  is  bright,  or  something  to  wear,  or  for  ])ots 
and  kettles  for  his  home. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  he  cleans  up:  you  mean  he  goes 
to  town  and  gets  "cleaned  up,"  do  you  not?     [Laughter]. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  he  cleans  up.  As  to  his  getting  cleaned  up,  it 
is  about  a  stand-off.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  the  Mexican  peon 
is  a  fool,  because  he  is  not;  he  makes  a  good  bargain. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  sliould  he  buy  stuff  in  the  United  States,  when 
he  can  buy  it  in  INIexico  for  one-tenth  as  much? 

Mr.  Pease.  Because  he  can  not  buy  it  in  Mexico  for  one-tenth  as 
much. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  understand  that  a  dollar  was  worth  ten  times 
as  much  in  Mexico  as  it  was  in  the  United  States — from  what  some 
of  the  witnesses  said. 
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Mr.  Pease.  It  is  according  to  wh-dt  you  are  Ijuving.  When  you 
go  anywhere  and  are  returning  home,  you  probably  take  some  pres- 
ents home  to  your  wife  and  family  that  they  are  interested  in  from 
the  community  that  you  have  visited.  And  the  Mexican  comes 
over  here  once  a  year,  picks  the  cotton,  loads  himself  up  with  Ameri- 
can goods,  and  goes  home,  taking  nothing  but  Mexican  silver  in  his 
belt.  And  it  does  not  take  nnich  down  there  to  last  him  until  the 
next  cotton-picking  time. 

Mr.  Box.  What  do  they  do  down  there  after  they  get  back?  I 
have  been  down  there  and  seen  them. 

Mr.  Pease.  After  they  get  back  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  some  pictures  of  the  typical  homes  of  the 
Mexicans  down  there. 

Mr.  Box.  They  do  not  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  do  not  work  at  all ;  they  do  not  need  to  work. 

Mr.  Weltt.  How  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  hard  to  tell  you,  l)ut  the  country  that  these  Mexi- 
cans come  from  is  covered  with  cactus,  for  one  thing.  They  liave 
a  flock  of  goats  that  the  Avhole  family  lives  on;  they  have  plenty  of 
goat  milk  and  plenty  of  goat  meat.  They  prepare  the  cactus  that 
you  may  have  seen  growing  in  the  South  for  a  vegetable;  and  with 
the  corn  or  maize  that  he  buys  with  his  silver  he  lives  fine ;  he  has 
his  frijoles,  his  maize,  his  cactu.s,  and  his  goats;  and  that  if,  his 
living. 

Mr.  Welty.  Does  he  fish  or  hunt  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  seen  them  live  for  a  month  on  mesquite  beans. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  live  in  the  United  States,  do  you  feed 
them  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Pease.  No;  when  they  come  over  here,  if  you  feed  them  like 
Americans  they  would  not  stay  with  you  at  all,  because  the}^  do  not 
like  that  kind  of  food.  If  you  were  going  to  put  a  Mexican  on  beef- 
steak he  would  not  stand  for  it. 

The  Chaikmax.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  the  average 
commissary  charge  is  for  one  of  these  Mexican  laborers  living  on  a 
plantation. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Roberts  gave  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Mexican  laborer  get? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  can  tell  you  what  he  gets  from  the  commissary.  The 
basis  of  a  commissary  is  frijoles,  sugar,  and  flour.  He  wants  some 
flour;  over  in  Mexico  he  uses  corn,  but  over  here  he  wants  a  little 
flour;  he  also  Avants  a  little  coffee  and  plenty  of  sweets;  he  wsnts 
cookies,  and  all  the  sweets  that  he  can  buy.  But  the  basis  of  his 
living  is  frijole  beans. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  difference  betAveen  the 
frijole  bean  and  the  mesquite  bean  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  the  mesquite  tree  is  a  species  of  timber;  it  gi-ows 
different  heights,  all  the  w^ay  up  to  10  or  12  feet ;  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  there  is  a  bean  that  grows  on  the  mesquite  bush  that 
has  a  stem  5  inches  long,  perhaps,  and  it  is  shaped  a  good  deal  like  a 
pole  bean. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  produces  two  or  three  crops  a  year. 

Mr.  Pease.  At  least  two. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailmc;  price  of  frijole  beans  cIoayii 
there? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  frijole  bean,  up  to  the  war,  was  selling  around  3 
cents  a  pound ;  it  has  gone  up  now  to  T  or  8  cents. 
Mr.  Rainey.  What  kind  of  a  bean  is  the  frijole? 
Mr.   Pease.  It  is  the  Mexican  red  bean.     They  are  very   good, 
especially  when  a  Mexican  fixes  them :  they  can  fix  them  eyen  better 
than  my  wife  can. 

And  you  take  that  Mexican:  He  is  not  cheap  labor;  he  is  not  a 
fool ;  he  can  go  to  town  and  get  his  money's  AYorth  as  well  as  the 
white  man  can.  He  is  a  good  deal  better  citizen  than  the  "white 
trash  "  that  we  haye  through  the  South :  he  has  as  much  intelligence 
as  the  *■'  Avhite  trash,"  and  has  not  the  yicious  traits.  As  he  becomes 
educated  he  makes  a  better  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  opportunity  of  becoming  educated  ? 
Mr.  Pease.  Just  the  same  as  that  of  the  white  boy.    A  great  many 
of  them  are  hungry  for  education,  all  througli  Mexico.    I  am  down 
in  Mexico  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  Chairtnian,  Are  thcA"  hunarry  for  education  when  they  are  in 
the  United  States  ?  '  "    ' 

jSfr.  Pease.  Not  this  class  that  comes  oyer  to  pick  cotton  and  goes 
back  when  the  work  is  finislied.  But  out  of  that  class  that  comes 
oyer  in  that  way.  of  course,  eyery  once  in  a  while  a  family  will  come 
oyer  that  we  will  l^e  able  to  get  to  stay  on  the  ranch. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  so  hard  to  get  this  thing  equalized? 
Here  is  the  Ignited  States,  among  other  things,  nuiintaining  a  Fed- 
eral employment  agency  to  place  labor  that  is  out  of  work.  Here  is 
Texas  wanting  this  labor  to  do  its  work.  Here  is  the  Senate  passing 
a  bill  to  spend  Federal  money,  instead  of  State  money,  to  help 
educate  illiterate  aliens  and  illiterate  natiyes.  And  then  here  are 
your  Mexicans.  If  tliey  want  education  they  could  come  oyer  to 
Texas  and  stay  there  and  get  that  education. 

Mv.  Pease.  Well,  if  we  could  get  more  of  them  to  c-ome  oyer  here 
and  stay  and  be  educated — and  our  climatic  conditions  are  such  that 
they  can  liye  there — our  labor  question  and  our  mechanical  question 
will  be  solyed,  and  we  will  get  away  from  Gomperism,  because  the 
Mexican  is  not  a  (Jouipers  man  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  are  enough  Mexicntis  in 
Mexico  willing  to  moye  to  the  Avarui  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  all  the  labor  you  need? 

Mr.  Pease.  Not  under  present  conditions. 
The  Chairiman.  How  many  could  you  use  in  your  county? 
Mr.  Pease.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number;  but  we  must  haye 
seyeral  thousand'  of  those  who  now  come  oyer  eyery  year.  We  must 
haye  more  tliere  to  use  permantly.  We  are  getting  "more  as  we  de- 
yelop  the  country,  and  we  are  deVeloping  it  yery  fast.  We  are  get- 
ting those  Mexicans  to  stay  there  and  work  our  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  offer  any  inducement  looking  toAvard  land- 
holding? 

Mr.  Pease.  Of  course,  there  is  no  idea  of  their  buying  land  for  a 
few  years  after  they  come.  But  we  do  have  a  class  of  Mexicans  who 
buy  land.  T  will  take  one  particular  instance:  The  man  is  a  renter; 
he  reads  and  writes  well;  he  has  quite  a  family.     He  raised  some 
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$8,000  or  $10,000  Avorth  of  cotton  in  1918.  He  has  a  good  bank  ac- 
count; we  loan  him  money;  last  year  we  loaned  him  some.  This  next 
year  we  haA'e  arranged  to  lend  him  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  found  the  TTnited  States  a  country  of  op- 
portunity? . 

Mr.  Pease.  He  has;  and  he  has  made  some  money,  too. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  not  these  Mexicans  that  rome  over — the 
fathers  and  mothers  with  their  families,  and  the  nieces  and  neph- 
ews— stay  in  the  Ignited  States,  instead  of  boing  V)ack  to  Mexico  and 
living  as  you  say  they  do  when  they  get  back  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  a  question  that  we  can  not  answer,  because  no- 
body has  been  able  to  find  out  yet  on  our  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  really  offering  in  your  lower 
tier  of  counties  inducements  to  stay  there,  either  in  the  way  of  wages, 
or  tenantrv,  or  giving  them  a  chance  to  buy  the  lands? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  are  offering  inducements  that  will  keep  the  class 
we  need  over  here.  There  is  that  class  that  comes  over  here  from 
year  to  year  that  will  go  back  home.  And  while  they  might  possibly 
make  good  citizens,  they  will  never  have  anything  in  this  countrj-. 
and  they  would  never  have  anything  in  any  country.  But  out  of 
the  number  that  are  coming  over  here  we  are  trying  to  hold  enough 
of  the  better  ones  to  work  our  farms. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  your  country  has  about  50,000 
population  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  j'ou  think  one-quarter  of  that  number  are 
Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  No  :  I  wish  there  were  that  many. 

The  Chairman,  What  proportion  of  the  people  of  your  couniy  are 
Mexicans,  then? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  said  there  were  about  40,000  people  there — yes;  I 
guess  there  are  nearly  10,000  Mexicans,  or,  8,000  at  least,  in  the 
county. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  permanent  Mexican  residents  could 
your  county  stand?    Could  it  stand  40,000  more? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  could  stand  100,000  Mexicans,  but  not  of  that  class 
of  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  put  this  question :  Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  he 
had  8  or  10  men  employed  the  year  around  on  his  place? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  most  of  the  farmers  in  his  section  did  the 
same  thing.    Now,  why  do  you  not  employ  Mexicans , 

Mr.  Pease  (interposing).  We  do  employ  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  The  year  around,  holding  those  8  or  10 
and  having  their  wives  and  children  there,  so  that  they  Avill  be  Avith 
you  the  year  around?  Then  they  Avould  soon  be  able  to  accumulate 
enough  so  that  they  can  cultivate  a  piece  of  land ;  and  you  will  have 
quite  a  large  number  of  young  Mexicans  growing  up  who  Avill  be  at- 
tached to  the  country  and  a  nart  of  it?     ■ 

Mr.  Pe.\se.  For  the  same  reason  that  a  man  does  not  retain  an  at- 
torney by  the  year  Avhen  he  has  no  use  for  him  except  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  those  that  you  have  employed:  they  are  Avhite 
men  ? 
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Mr.  Pease.  No  ;  they  are  not  white  men.  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  say 
tliat.  Part  of  them  are  Avhite  men.  I  do  not  run  a  farai  myself — 
only  a  small  place;  but  I  know  my  own  conditions. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  well.  Yon  say  they  are  so  ;2:ood  and  so  intelli- 
gent:  Avhy  do  you  not  have  the  man  running  your  team  a  Mexican? 
Why  do  3^ou  not  have  a  man  supervising  your  plantation  who  is  a 
Mexican  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Why  do  we  not  have  him? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  keep  him  permanently,  Avith  good  wages,  a  nice 
little  house  as  a  home  for  his  family,  so  that  he  would  stay  with  you 
the  year  around? 

IMr.  Pease.  Well,  e^ery  man.  as  I  told  you,  that  Ave  have  Ave  keep 
the  year  around,  except  those  Avho  only  pick  cotton :  Ave  keep  those 
AN'ho  ]'un  the  farm  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  these  men  that  you  emploA-  the  year  around  are 
Mexicans,  and  not  Avhite  men? 

Mr.  Pease.  Certainl}',  on  most  of  the  farms,  '^^'e  can  not  get  8  or  10 
Americans  on  each  of  our  farms,  it  is  impossible ;  they  are  not  there 
to  get  As  you  say,  the  Government  has  been  trying  to  furnish  hel]) 
through  its  employment  agencies,  and  Ave  haA'e  carried  great  adAer- 
tisements  in  the  papers  of  the  State  for  labor  Avanted  at  Corpus 
Christi.  We  did  not  get  200  doAvn  there  from  all  over  the  State  for 
cotton  picking,  as  a  result  of  all  those  advertisements. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  not  your  trouble:  Until  the 
enactment  of  the  Burnett  immigration  law,  the  Mexicans  came  and 
Avent:  they  Avere  supposed  to  pay  a  head  tax  of  $4;  but  you  people 
doAvn  there  paid  no  attention  to  that  head  tax;  it  Avas  not  paid. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  never  heard  of  this  head  tax  imtil  you  bothered  us 
Avith  it  during  the  last  three  or  four  yeai's. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  Avords,  that  is  your  trouble;  you  paid  no 
attention  to  that  laAv. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  Ave  did  not  have  such  a  laAv. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  folks  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
you  could  alAvays  get  Mexican  labor  to  fill  in  three  Aveeks  or  four  or 
fiA^e  Aveeks.  You  encouraged  this  going  back  and  forth,  aAvay  from 
Laredo  and  other  points  where  there  Avere  immigration  stations. 

Mr.  Pease.  PIoav  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  encouraged  agents  to  bring  Mexican  laborers 
in  as  you  wanted  them.  You  knoAv  if  you  Avent  across  the  line  and 
spoke  to  one  of  those  concessionaires  he  Avould  find  this  labor  and 
send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Pease.  That  has  been  Avithin  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  it  attracted  no  attention. 

Mr.  Pease.  Prior  to  that  the  Mexicans  Avould  come  back  and  cross 
the  river  as  we  needed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  CA^er  pay  a  $1  tax? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  knoAv  a  thing  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not,  and  that  is  where  your 
trouble  is;  and  you  must  not  blame  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  you  must  blame  your  OAvn  disregard  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller.  Lentil  the  last  four  or  five  years,  it  has  never  been 
necessary  for  our  farmers  to  send  agents  to  the  border  to  get  the 
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labor;  how  it  came  we  do  not  know:  but  Ave  did  not  have  to  send 
onr  agents  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Literally',  did  you  not  know  that  it  came  across 
the  border  outside  of  the  immigration  stations? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  doubt  if  tliere  was  a  farmer  in  our  section  of  the 
country  who  realized  or  supposed  that  there  were  any  legal  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  bringing  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  if  there  were  such  immigration 
stations,  they  ought  to  have  come  through  those.  I  will  look  up  the 
old  law,  in  regard  to  the  head  tax.  Perhaps  it  did  not  apply  on  the 
boundary,  but  surely  it  was  intended  that  Mexicans  should  come  in 
only  through  the  stations. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  I  did  not  realize  it.  At  that  time,  of  course, 
I  was  not  interested  in  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  I  can  explain  that,  if  you  want  to  know  about 
it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  lived  on  the  border  for  20  years,  and  have 
been  interested,  not  only  in  the  development  of  cotton,  but  in  the 
onion  fields  and  the  truck  fields  that  required  about  10  men  to  the 
acre,  where  the  cotton  field  would  require  one.  AVe  had  an  immigra- 
tion service  before  this  law  was  passed,  just  as  we  have  had  since, 
and  the  immigration  agents  never  did  impose  that  law 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Never  did  enforce  the  law.  you  mean? 

]\f r.  Davis.  Yes ;  never  did  enforce  the  law.  Those  ]Mexicans  came 
across  the  bridge :  they  came  across  in  skiffs.  "  wet  l^acks,'"  and  so  on. 
just  as  if  they  were  ])a  sing  across  the  border  from  Texas  to  Okla- 
homa, or  between  any  other  two  States.  There  was  absoluteh'  no 
attention  paid  to  that,  so  far  as  the  peon  labor  is  concerned. 

Xow.  if  an  intelligent  man  came  across  from  Mexico,  he  came 
across  the  bridge,  paid  his  head  tax  and  went  about  his  business. 
It  was  just  a  free-and-easy  proposition,  and  had  been  for  20  years, 
to  my  certain  knowledge.  I  have  sent  my  regular  employees  there 
on  the  farm  that  were  staying  all  the  year  around — those  8  or  10 
men.  or  whatever  number  was  necessaiy,  as  some  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen have  explained — to  get  these  temporary  laborers  for  me.  I 
would  say  to  one  of  my  men,  "  On  Saturday  of  this  week.  I  will 
want  20  men";  or,  "On  Monday  I  will  want  40  men  '":  and  so  on. 
I  never  paid  any  attention  to  where  he  got  those  men;  I  paid  abso- 
lutely no  attention  to  that. 

But  the  principal  rea.-on  for  that  condition  through  all  of  tho-  ■ 
years  was  this:  At  that  time  our  cities  and  our  towns  were  full  of 
laborers  whom  we  could  get  for  tliis  work.  That  almost  supplied 
the  labor  in  that  time.  But  since  the  demand  for  labor  has  increased 
so  much  in  those  counties,  as  well  as  all  over  the  States,  it  is  very 
different. 

Xow.  liere  is  something  you  have  not  touched  upon  at  all:  The 
greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  trouble  we  have  had  with  labor  in 
that  country  is  caused  by  v.hat  is  known  as  "  contract  labor,"  or  the 
taking  of  labor  out  of  the  country  districts  by  large  corporations  for 
their  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Xo;  I  do  not  object  to  that:  if  I  can  get  my  labor,  T 
am  perfectly  willing  for  them  to  get  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  Burnett 
immiffration  law  with  its  illiteracv  test  was  that  the  railroad  con- 
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tract  111011  went  down  to  the  border  and  brought  in  ignorant  Mexican 
labor,  and  took  those  men  out  and  put  them  to  work  on  the  raih'oad 
sections  in  Kansas,  Okhilioma,  Nebraska,  and  other  States;  they  put 
advertisements  in  tlie  newspapers  down  there  and  got  that  cLiss 
of  hibor  and  brought  it  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Dams.  Well,  they  got  this  labor  that  I  have  spoken  of  which 
we  had  been  usinf  before.  All  of  this  contract  labor  that  has  been 
done  down  there  has  been  done  since  the  war.  Up  to  that  time,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  Up  to  that  time  the  ^Mexicans  had  done  all 
of  that  labor. 

The  CiiAiiiMAX.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  not  on  account 
of  this  law  but  on  account  of  the  passport  law  and  as  a  protection 
against  spies  and  enemies  of  this  country  during  the  Avar,  we  put 
a  check  on  the  free  crossing  of  the  Mexicans  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Daais.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Pease,  And  we  needed  a  great  deal  more  labor:  and  that 
brought  things  to  a  head. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  ever  since  1911  Mexico  has  been  at  war. 

Mr.  Pease.  There  is  no  war  in  Mexico  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  down  there,  then? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  troulile  down  there  is  that  they  have  about  800 
generals  and  about  GOO  colonels;  and  they  go  out  and  get  one  or  two 
peons;  and  if  the  jjeon  gets  hungry  the  general  sends  him  out  to 
get  whatever  he  can.  and  he  takes  enough  to  supply  himself,  and 
incidentiiUy,  enough  to  help  the  general.  It  is  only  in  spots — in 
this  spot  and  that  spot  in  the  outlying  districts;  and  the  cities  are 
well  controlled  all  through.  There  is  not  a  city  of  any  size  in  Mexico 
but  what  is  safer  to-day,  in  the  day  or  night  time,  than  the  cities 
of  the  same  size  in  the  Ignited  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  an  upright  and  just  and  well- 
managed  government  prevailing  down  there? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Governuient  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  talking  about  the  conditions  as  to 
law  and  order  in  the  cities. 

Mr,  Pease.  I  am  talking  about  the  order  in  the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  money  down  there  have  full  value? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  all  hard  money;  there  is  no  paper  money.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  they  have  run  out  of  silver  for  small  change  and 
Carranza  has  put  out  a  half  dollar  and  a  20  cent  piece  of  paper.  But 
they  are  not  forced  to  take  it,  and  they  have  not  taken  it, 

]\Ir.  Eaker,  Well,  has  not  the  war  taken  a  lot  of  men  from  agri- 
cultural pursuits? 

Mr,  Pease,  There  is  no  war  down  there.  There  is  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  population  that  are  kicking  up  a  rumpus, 

Mr,  Vaile,  You  would  not  describe  that  as  war? 

Mr,  Pease,  Xo. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Would  you  describe  it  as  killing  people  in  fights? 

]\Ir.  Pease.  The  rural  communities,  through  the  revolution,  have 
got  in  bad  shape;  they  have  got  hungry,  and  they  have  had  to  go 
and  get  something  to  eat. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  are  hungry  and  so  they  want  to  fight? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  people  are  hungry  and  they  want  to  go  to  work; 
but  about  2  per  cent  of  them  are  raising  the  trouble. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  the  great  majority  of  them  that  are  hungry 
want  to  come  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pease.  Tliey  do  not  know  about  the  United  States,  most  of 
them  ;  a  few  of  tliem  come  oA'er  liere  and  do  tliis  woi'k.  If  the  Ignited 
States,  as  I  see  it.  woukl  use  Mexico  as  our  next-door  neighbor,  like 
they  have  been  using  south  Texas,  and  give  them  the  same  chances, 
the}'  woukl  have  no  moi'e  trouble  in  Mexico  then  they  have  in  south 
Texas.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  who  has  been  down  there 
who  would  not  say  that.  And  unless  you  give  us  some  relief,  I  wish 
you  would  move  your  immigration  line  along  to  the  north  of  Texas; 
and  then  we  will  not  have  much  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  view  of  Texas,  and  I  want 
it  so  understood. 

^Ir.  Pease.  Well,  in  south  Texas  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  it  may  be  in  your  section.  You  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  measure  only  involves  three  or  four  congressional  districts. 
I  want  that  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  Ave  went  to  war  thou- 
sands of  Mexicans  immediately  "  scooted  "  for  tJie  Mexican  line  and 
went  across? 

Mr.  Pease.  When  we  went  to  Avar  the  majority  of  those  Avho  Avent 
across  the  border  were  not  Mexicans 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  That  does  not  an.swer  my  question.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  thousands  of  Mexicans  Avho  Avere  in  the  United 
States  when  Ave  entered  the  Avar  went  OA^er  the  line  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  stayed  there  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Certainly  they  did ;  they  are  not  a  warlike  people  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  Avant  to  know  whether  they  did  not  at  once 
cross  the  border  and  stay  there ;  and  Avhether  they  are  a  Avarlike  peo- 
ple or  not  does  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  say  they  did  go  across  the  border ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Welty.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  You  said  that  after  these 
laborers  finished  the  work  in  Texas  each  year  they  go  A'oluntarily 
across  the  border :  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Before  they  finish  their  work.  Our  cotton  crop  comes 
in  a  good  deal  earlier  than  that  further  north,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  go  to  the  northern  fields  and  work  there ;  and  others  return  to 
Mexico  after  they  finish  their  Avork  in  south  Texas. 

Mr.  Welty.  AVhen  did  you  finish  picking  cotton  in  north  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  have  not  finished  yet.  On  account  of  labor  condi- 
tions many  of  them  have  not  finished  A'et. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  these  laborers  then  continue  to  pick  cotton  until 
you  are  through? 

Mr.  Pease.  Those  that  come  across  will  not  go  clear  north  and  stay 
there  in  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Welty.  Then  the  fact  that  they  go  south  is  because  of  the  cold 
Aveather  ? 

]Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  far  can  they  go  across  the  border  into  the  in- 
terior ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  I  understand  that  one  objection  that  you  point  out  is 
that  the  head  tax  used  to  be  $J:  and  now  it  is  $8.  The  price  of  wages 
would  justify  the  increase  to  $8,  so  that  that  would  not  make  any  ma- 
terial difference.  They  had  to  pay  $1  four  years  ago,  and  they  could 
readily  pay  $8  now. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  that  has  never  been  paid. 

Mr.  Raker,  AVhether  it  was  paid  or  not,  that  is  the  question  I  am 
putting. 

Mr.  Pease.  What  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Raiver.  The  question  is  this :  If  a  man  four  years  ago  paid  $4 
and  he  paid  last  year  $8,  $8  would  be  no  more  than  $4  was  four  years 
ago  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  if  the  man  did  not  have  the  $4  and  did  not  pay  it 
and  did  not  have  the  $8  and  did  not  pay  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  has  never  been  paid. 

Mr.  Pease.  No  Mexican  is  coming  on  this  side  of  the  border  with 
$8  in  his  pocket,  because  if  he  had  $8  in  his  pocket  what  would  he 
want  to  come  here  for  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  If  they  did  not  pay  it  before,  how  does  it  come  that 
you  are  disturbed  now  ^ 

Mr.  Pease.  On  account  of  putting  this  law  in  effect  on  the  1st  of 
February  and  shutting  us  out. 

Mr.  Weltt.  But   it  was  in  effect  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  But  it  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  the  farming  communities  of  Texas 
on  the  border  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  immigration  officials.  Now,  I  have  been  getting  Mexicans 
from  the  border  personally  since  1891  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
kind  of  head  tax  in  my  life  until  this  bill  was  passed  in  1917. 
Now,  if  it  was  not  collected,  it  was  not  our  fault,  because  we  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know,  but  in  response  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  is  now  speaking,  he  did  it  in  a  jocular  way,  possibly,  but  it 
was  intended  perhaps  for  soine  effect.  The  Democrats  are  now  in 
power  and  they  believe  in  law  and  order  and  they  are  enforcing  it, 
and  therefore  you  ought  not  to  kick  because  they  are  down  there ;  so 
you  ought  not  to  have  any  objection  that  we  are  enforcing  the  law. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  gentleman  speaking  now  objects  because  there 
are  too  many  Democrats  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  see  both  you  gentlemen  shoving  yourselves  behind 
the  fight  when  the  law  is  enforced. 

Mr.  Raker.'  We  are  not  shoving  ourselves  behind  anything.  There 
is  no  shoving  being  done. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know  how  it- is  in  Canada,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  Canada  and  Mexico  are  our  neighbors  and  that  we  should  use 
them  as  neighbors. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  politics  you  gentlemen  are  after,  it  is  labor? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes;  it  is  labor  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Welty.  In  response  to  a  statement  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee made  here  that  it  affects  only  a  few  of  these  congressional 
districts  in  Texas,  are  those  districts  along  the  border? 
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Mr.  Pease.  All  those  along  the  border  are  affected. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  are? 

Mr.  Pease.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Box.  And  it  goes  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  If  yon  will  excnse  nie  a  moment,  the  committee  knows 
my  position.  There  is  no  question  on  earth  about  these  people  being 
distressed  on  account  of  lack  of  labor.  There  need  be  no  contro- 
versy about  that. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Welty.  Those  people  living  along  the  border  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  even  probably  into  California,  come  up  here  and 
ask  for  this  Mexican  labor ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  you  are  willing  to  live  with  them  and  you  think 
they  are  desirable? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  know  they  are  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pease,  thei'e  is  one  thing  that  I  can  not  get 
into  my  mind,  and  that  is  this:  Here  you  are  stating  that  Texas  is 
suffering  for  labor,  and  we  know  that  must  be  so.  You  and  all  this 
delegation  appeal  for  the  free  admission  of  Mexicans  for  tempo- 
rary purposes. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  not  appealed  for  them  for  temporary  purposes. 
I  want  them  to  come  over  here  and  stay  just  as  long  as  they  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  of  you  now  would  be  afraid  to  let  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  States  have  the  bars  dropped,  temporarily  or 
otherwise,  to  admit  Oriental  labor. 

Mr.  Pease.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  To  relieve  the  same  kind  of  distress. 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  a  different  proposition  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  suffering  for  lack  of  labor,  too. 

Mr.  Pease.  If  they  are  not  going  to  get  the  right  kind  of  labor, 
I  do  not  want  them  to  bring  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  would  also  object  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Avhich  already  haA'e  an  Oriental  po])ulation, 
with  Oriental  labor  sufficient  to  do  the  work;  you  would  object  to 
the  filling  up  of  Massachusetts  with  all  kinds  of  southern  European 
labor ;  and  you  would  hate  to  see  another  million  people  from  Italy 
come  into  New  York  City  where  thev  could  find  work,  would  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  we  had  better  assimilate  a  few  of  those  and 
see  whether  we  could  make  a  success  of  them  before  we  take  any 
more  in. 

The  Chairiman.  Now,  you  want  us  to  go  before  Congress  with  this 
appeal  to  allow  Mexican  labor  to  flow  in  through  the  border  States? 

Mr.  Pease.  And  why? 

The  Chairman.  What  can  we  say  to  the  members  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh.  New  York  City,  and  Boston,  who  say  to  us, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  us?" 

Mr.  Pease.  Tell  them  there  is  Mexican  labor  and  they  can  have 
the  same  shot  at  it  as  we  have. 

The  Chairiman.  And  you  yourselves  protest  when  they  go  down 
there  to  set  labor 
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Mr.  Pease  (interposing).  That  was  Mr.  Davis.  He  stated  that 
they  came  down,  but  he  did  not  protest.  He  said,  "  Let  them  have 
them  and  use  them."  If  we  will  nse  Mexico  as  we  would  like  to  be 
used  ourselves,  we  will  gradually  have  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
labor.  They  are  not  a  mercantile  class  of  people.  You  will  not  find 
in  Mexico  City  any  of  the  large  stores  owned  or  run  by  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  not  you  object  to  the  railroads  and  other  con- 
cerns, through  tjie  advertisement  as  to  large  wages  and  better  living 
conditions,  going  down  South  to  induce  the  Xegro  to  go  North  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  did  not  come  up  here  to  discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Rakek.  That  is  a  plain  and  simple  question. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  no  opinion  to  express.  I  can  express  an  opinion 
about  the  Mexicans  whom  we  are  asking  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Do  you  object  to  the  Mexicans  going  into  Cali- 
fornia to  relieve  the  conditions  there  ( 

Mr.  Pease.  Certainly  not,  or  to  Massachusetts,  to  relieve  conditions 
there.     Yoii  could  not  get  a  better  class  of  labor. 

Mr,  SiEGEL.  Out  of  a  total  of  29,563  imported  during  191  S>,  there 
were  9,998  used  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Pease.  AVell,  they  are  all  going  to  be  shot  to  pieces  unless  they 
get  some  more  of  them,  and  it  is  good  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  were  only  about  1,400  excluded  from  the  United 
States  because  of  the  literacy  test,  all  over  the  United  States.  I  have 
understood  that  TO  or  80  per  cent  of  these  Mexicans  who  come  to  the 
United  States  can  read  and  write. 

Mr.  Pease.  Xot  nearly  70  or  80  i)er  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  irrespective  of  what  it  is,  only  about  one-third  of 
them  that  come  over  from  Mexico  would  be  affected,  so  far  as  the 
literacv  test  is  concerned.  It  could  not  have  affected  moi-e  than  one- 
third.  ' 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  According  to  Mv.  Mandeville.  no  record  is  kept  at 
these  inmiigration  stations  down  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  assuming  that  the  officer  has  done  his  duty. 
It  has  been  a  presumption  of  law  that  I  have  always  followed,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  assume  that  those  officers  have  not  only  violated 
their  duty  but  have  committed  perjury,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
taking  that  ])Osition.  I  am  asking  a  question  with  that  view  in 
mind.  Now,  what  I  Avant  to  ask  you  is  this:  So  far  as  you  know, 
there  have  not  been  au}^  consideral)l(>  number  of  Mexicans  excluded 
because  of  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Pease.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  number  or  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  connnittee  any 
information  on  that  subject — whether  or  not  the  literacy  test  affects 
them  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pease.  There  is  just  one  more  point  that  I  want  to  bring  up, 
from  a  business  standpoint.  Our  Government  has  been  loaning 
money,  as  you  fcnow,  to  the  farmers.  We  have  loaned  several  mil- 
lions dollars  in  Texas,  which  is  directly  affected  by  this  cutting  off 
of  labor,  and  in  our  community,  where  there  are  big  bodies  of  black 
lands  verv  similar  to  the  black  lands  farther  north,  we  have  been 
loaning  $30.  $35,  or  $40  an  acre  on  that  land. 
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Tile  Chairman.  Those  are  farm  loans — land-bank  loans? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  we  are  shut  off  from  getting  this 
labor,  it  is  not  a  supposition  but  it  is  a  fact  that  that  land  Avould 
not  sell  for  more  than  the  loans  that  are  on  it,  if  it  will  sell  for  that 
mucli. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  they  make  farm  loans,  is  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  value  is  there  now.  It  is  selling  right  along  at 
.$100  an  acre,  although  they  are  making  very  conservative  loans. 
It  was  supposed  that  that  labor  would  continue — that  we  would 
still  keep  on  having  our  labor — and  if  that  labor  is  cut  off  and  we 
can  not  get  it  it  will  go  back  to  cattle  land  again.  We  can  not  get 
the  American  labor,  and  we  have  no  chance  to  get  the  European 
labor.  We  have  the  right  kind  of  labor  right  next  door  to  us  with 
just  an  imaginary  boundary  line  between  us. 

Mr.  Welty.  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  labor  from  any  other 
people  along  the  border? 

Mr.  Pease.  There  is  no  objection  from  any  part  of  the  State. 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Box  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  will  say  that  three-quarters  of  the  people  do  not  want 
this  done. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  do  you  base  that  on  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  base  it  on  communications  I  have  received  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Have  you  had  communications  from  three-quarters 
of  Texas? 

Mr.  Box.  No. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  Governor  of  the  State 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  The  gentleman  asked  the  question  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  interjected  the  statement.  I  did  not  mean  to  inter- 
rupt you,  Mr.  Pease,  but  you  asked  me  the  question. 

^Ir.  Pease.  Yes,  I  asked  you  because  I  thought  perhaps,  you  being 
opposed  to  the  bill  would  have  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons.  I  did  not  want  to  do  you 
any  discourtesy,  but  as  you  asked  for  the  statement  I  was  giving  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Pease.  Oh,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  laborers, 
you  stated,  and  labor  is  what  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Labor  is  what  we  must  have,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  it  is  material  and  important  to  you  as  to  the 
mode  and  method  of  getting  that  labor? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  would  not  want  that  labor  if  it  was  detri- 
mental to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  if  it  was  Japanese 
or  Chinese  labor  I  w^ould  rather  see  all  of  our  land  go  back  to  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Why?     What  is  your  objection? 

Mr.  Pease.  Because  it  has  been  proven,  not  to  my  satisfaction,  but 
only  from  hearsay,  that  they  are  not  the  class  of  laborers  we  want. 
They  do  not  want  them  over  in  California  and  they  are  the  same 
kind  of  people  as  I  am  in  California,  and  if  they  do  not  want  them 
I  do  not  Avant  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  thev  are  absorbino-  the  land  there? 
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Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know.    It  may  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  these  Mexicans  imdertake  to  absorb  the 
land  by  frugality  and  with  the  aid  of  Mexican  capital,  you  would 
not  want  them? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  them  to  come  as  No.  2  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  As  No.  1  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  In  No.  2  positions  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  not  enough  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  dangerous  attitude  to  take 
in  the  healthy  condition  of  this  country  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  laborers 
to  work  for  us  so  that  we  can  fold  our  hands  fnd  let  the  women  take 
care  of  the  poodle  dogs,  and  after  a  while  the}'  will  have  a  maid  to 
take  care  of  the  poodle  dog  while  they  smoke  cigarettes? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  rather  my  wife  would  have  a  i)oodle  dog  than 
pick  cotton. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  would  rather  she  would  take  care  of  the  children 
than  a  poodle  dog,  would  you  not? 

jNlr.  Pease,  Well,  that  is  what  she  luis  been  doing. 

The  boundary  line  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  boundary  line  do 
not  mean  that  what  is  on  the  other  side  is  no  good. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  trouble  is  that  the 
moment  you  give  preferment  to  one  nation,  other  nations  chiim  the 
right  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Do  you  not  know  that  tlie  reason 
we  can  not  stop  Japanese  immigration  outright  to-day  is  because 
the}'  claim  the  right  of  the  most  favored  nation?  We  have  with 
them  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  not  a  treaty,  but  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment that  they  will  not  send  coolies. 

Mr.  Pease.  Surely  I  would  have  some  of  them  come  in,  but  I  would 
surely  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  class  of  citizens  that  we.  want. 

JNIr.  Welty.  Do  3'ou  mean  to  say  that  the  class  of  people  whom  you 
would  not  want  to  associate  with,  make  good  citizens? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  W'Ould  much  prefer  to  associate  with  that  class  in 
comparison  with  the  low  white  trash  we  have  if  I  had  to  associate 
with  either  one,  because  I  could  go  to  every  hacienda  that  is  owned 
by  a  Mexican  family  and  I  could  leave' my  pocketbook  there  and  go 
away  and  it  would  be  there  when  I  came  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  you  ask  for  them  only  for 
one  year  and  you  know  you  will  want  them  back  again  in  another 
year.  You  fail  to  look  to  the  future.  You  forget  that  the  South 
never  realized  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the  negro  Avould  sit  in  the 
legislatures.  The  citizens  of  those  States  never  thought  it  could 
happen,  but  it  did. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  the  remark  was  made  by  one  member  of  this 
committee  that  it  had  happened  that  a  Mexican  has  been  sitting  in 
a  legislature  in  this  country.  They  are  bright  enough.  I  have  been 
to  some  homes  in  the  City  of  Mexico  that  would  compare  with  any 
home  in  Washington.    They  make  just  as  good  citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  designations  now,  you  would  not  want 
to  pass  any  law  or  repeal  any  law  or  do  anything  that  would  be 
fundamentally  against  this  Government  and  its  functions,  would 
you? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Why,  no ;  certainly  not.  I  am  an  American. 
Mr.  Raker.  And  at  the  request  of  any  man  or  group  of  men  who 
might  feel  injured  or  might  feel  that  their  property  would  be  in- 
jured to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  legislation,  you  would  not  have 
that  legislation  enacted  if,  spread  over  the  whole  country,  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Government  in  its  relations? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  want  any  group  of  men  to  become  the  dog  in 
the  manger  and  say  that  because  I  can  not  get  j^our  hired  girl  that 
you  can  not  have  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  practical  question?  Here  is  a 
bill,  H.  R.  10837,  which  has  been  introduced  and  it  will  have  a  big 
following.     It  amends  the  immigration  law  as  follows: 

"  Provided^  That  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality  who  may 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  in  any  single  year,  shall  be  limited  to  such  percentage, 
not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  50,  of  the  number  of  males  of  such 
nationality,  21  years  of  age  and  over  and  resident  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  United  States  census  next  preceding,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine,  as  hereinafter  provided,  etc." 

Xow,  that  applies  to  naturalized  and  resident  males.  What  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  this :  Would  a  percentage  of  not  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  Mexicans,  say  after  one  ^-ear,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  males, 
naturalized  and  resident  in  the  United  States,  or  not  more  than  50 
per  cent,  be  enough  to  take  care  of  your  labor  situation? 

Mr.  Pease.  What  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Twentv  per  cent  minimum  and  50  per  cent  maxi- 
iniun  of  the  males,  Mexicans,  21  jears  of  age  and  over,  naturalized 
and  resident  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  are  over  here,  natur- 
alized. AYe  have  all  along  the  border  a  good  many  naturalized  citi- 
zens, but  great  numbers  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Box.  A  great  many  of  them  are  native  born,  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  separate  them.  I  mean  your  Mexicans — a  great  many 
of  your  Mexicans  were  born  in  the  Liiited  States  and  you  could  not 
separate  them  from  those  who  were  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anj^-  way  to  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Box.  If  you  hunt  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  census  now  being  taken  can  get 
anything  like  a  true  statement  of  the  number  of  native-born 
Mexicans? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes ;  but  I  doubt  whether  20  per  cent  would  take  care 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  from  20  to  50  per  cent  would  be  permitted 
to  come  in  under  this  bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  was  offered  on  a  lib- 
eral plan.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  percentage  plan,  and  it  applies 
to  naturalized  aliens. 

Mr.  Pease.  Was  not  that  bill  drawn  with  a  view  to  taking  care 
of  the  foreign  situation  altogether? 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  to  try  to  get  the  coolies  in. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Welty.  This  eliniinates  the  coolies  because  they  do  not  assim- 
ilate. 

The  Chairman.  Would  50  per  cent  take  care  of  your  situation? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Xo,  sir;  I  doubt  whether  that  ^YOl^ld  take  care  of  our 
present  condition,  because  we  need  lots  of  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  know  of  any  aliens  in  this  country  who  could 
not  be  assimilated  with  our  people? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them  that  coidd  not  be  assim- 
ilated. It  has  been  so  well  proven  that  our  neighbors  make  such 
good  citizens. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  the  Mexican  makes  a  good  citizen  and  the  Cana- 
dian makes  a  good  citizen,  I  think  probably  Congress  might  make 
an  exception,  but  if  you  bring  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  using  them 
as  laborers  and  let  them  go  again,  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Pease.  If  we  let  them  go.  yes;  but  as  Mr.  Davis  said,  we  are 
liolding  them  there  and  using  them  the  whole  year  around  on  our 
place.  I  employ  them.  My  family  are  left  there  now  with  a  Mexican 
and  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  KiyECZKA.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  last  year 
1^00,000  Mexicans  came  into  this  country  Ijy  way  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  IvLErzKA.  .Vnd  that  that  number  was  necessary  to  harvest  the 
cro})s  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Pease.  AVe  did  not  get  near  enough  in  our  particular  section. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  I  only  know  from 
hearsay.  In  central  Texas  they  said  the}'  were  short  of  labor  there; 
that  they  needed  more. 

Mr.  Box.  I  Avould  like  to  ask  you  a  (juestion :  What  business  are 
you  in;  the  banking  business? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  I  gathered.  How  long  have  vou  lived  in 
Texas? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  lived  there  IG  years;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Box.  What  did  you  say  your  name  is? 

Mr.  Pease.  Pease. 

Mr.  Box.  We  had  a  Governor  of  Texas  by  that  name  in  the  early 
days  before  I  came  here.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  not 
in  favor  of  admitting  undesirable  men,  men  who  in  character  and 
because  of  their  great  numbers  might  undermine  American  institu- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Surely. 

Mr.  Box.  You  are  as  nnich  an  American  as  any  of  us,  I  know. 

Mr.  Pease.  Sure;  all  of  us  are. 

Mr.  Box.  Suppose  you  were  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  you  knew  that  you  were  not  alone,  that  this 
group  was  not  alone,  that  there  Avere  20  or  50  such  groups  demanding 
that  the  gap  be  opened,  that  the  bars  be  let  doAvn  for  them,  and  that 
you  felt  it  was  your  duty  to  hold  the  gap  closed.  What  Avould  you 
do? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  answer  that  question  just  as  I  do  when  a  man 
comes  to  my  bank  asking  for  a  loan.  I  would  look  at  the  collateral 
and  differentiate  between  them.  I  look  at  the  collateral  and  if  the 
man  has  the  collateral  he  gets  the  loan,  but  if  he  does  not,  he  does 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Does  anybody  ever  come  to  the  bank  and  tell  you  that 
thev  have  bad  collateral  ? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Well,  I  use  my  judgment,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
here  for,  I  suppose,  to  represent  the  United  States  according  to  your 
judgment. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Pease,  do  you  suppose  that  all  these  people  who 
want  Russians  and  Italians  and  sweat  shop  labor  for  New  York  and 
-coolies  from  Asia,  that  any  one  of  them  will  admit  to  this  commit- 
tee that  he  wants  undesirable  men? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  suppose  they  do ;  I  do  not  suppose  they  will. 
But  I  presume  you  are  the  judges  and  we  are  trying  to  give  you  the 
evidence.  If  they  can  get  the  evidence  through  and  make  you  see  that 
black  is  white,  then  you  have  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Box.  I  asked  the  question  largely  that  you  and  your  fri^ds 
may  understand  my  position,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  part  of  Texas  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  from  east  Texas. 

Mr.  Pease.  This  is  the  only  relief  we  have.  We  send  you  people 
up  here  to  make  the  laws,  and  when  we  need  relief  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  come  back  here  and  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Box.  Exactly;  you  have  that  right;  you  are  doing  what  you 
have  a  right  to  do,  and  if  you  are  right  your  petition  ought  to  be 
granted. 

Mr.  Pease.  We  have  had  judges  here  to  show  you  that  the  jails  are 
not  full  of  Mexicans.  None  of  them  are  bothering  our  women.  They 
are  peaceable.  They  sit  in  our  legislatures,  when  they  have  been  here 
long  enough,  time  after  time.  We  have  shown  you  in  every  way  that 
from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest  Mexican  they  make  good  citizens. 
There  has  never  been  a  riot  that  I  know  of — and  I  will  ask  you,  Mr. 
Box,  if  you  know  of  one — "aused  by  Mexicans,  no  matter  whether 
they  predominated  or  whether  they  did  not,  in  the  State  of  Texas  or 
in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  about  the  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  deportations?  They 
were  radicals,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  were  not  Mexicans.  There  were  some  Irishmen, 
some  Slavs,  but  no  Mexicans — there  were  very  few  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  said  that  you  would  accept  those  citizens  from 
nations  who  would  be  the  most  desirable.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  .  I  would  only  accept  those  that  would  be  desirable.  I 
will  not  qualify  it;  I  will  not  say  "  most  desirable.'' 

Mr.  Welty.  You  would  treat  the  nationals  of  other  nations  just 
as  you  would  the  patrons  of  your  bank  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  would  bring  us  into  trouble  ? 
We  could  not  make  a  law  for  one  nation,  another  law  for  another 
nation,  another  law  for  continental  Europe.  Our  laws  must  be  uni- 
form. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  the  situation  is  such  that  you  would  not  have  to 
make  a  law  for  all  those  nationalities.  You  could  just  take  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  say  America  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  you  stop  to  think  that  Canada  allows  these  very 
undesirables  to  come  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  Mexico  does  the  same.  They  can  open  the  flood- 
gates into  Canada  and  Mexico  and  these  undesirables  can  come 
across  the  border  into  this  country. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Well,  even  during  the  war  the  undesirables  have  not 
been  getting  across  the  border. 

Mr.  Baker.  No:  because  we  have  had  guards  there  during  the  war 
to  protect  the  United  States;  but  if  we  open  it  up,  then  those  in 
Canada  can  come  in  and  those  in  Mexico  can  come  in.  Mexico  can 
open  her  doors  and  let  everybody  come  in. 

Mr.  Pease.  But  we  have  not  asked  for  any  such  condition.  We 
have  only  asked  for  native-born  Mexicans  and  native-born  Cana- 
dians. That  is  all  we  have  asked  for.  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  take 
care  of  the  United  States  as  if  we  lived  in  it.  We  are  down  there  in 
Texas,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  governor  of  your  State  says  it  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes;  the  only  one  that  was  a  free  and  independent  re- 
public and  it  joined  of  its  own  free  will  and  accord,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  against  the  Mexi- 
cans because  of  their  descent?  They  are  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
descent,  the  present  Mexican  population. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Would  you  predicate  any  distinction  in  reference  to 
the  Mexicans  upon  tlie  fact  of  their  descent? 

Mr.  Pease.  No.  You  could  not  do  that.  The  cross  is  all  right,. 
The  cross  of  the  Indian  and  the  Spaniard  makes  the  Mexican. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  And  the  present  population,  as  a  rule,  is  the  ])roduct 
of  that  cross? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Pease.  We  will  now  hear  from 
Capt.  Minus. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  C.  MINUS,  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Minims.  Gentlemen,  I  aui  in  a  business  that  is  a  little  different 
from  the  business  that  has  been  talked  of.  Primarily,  I  am  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Texas  onion  business,  and  some  truck  business.  Now, 
as  you  gentlemen  renieml)er,  some  10  or  12  j^ears  ago  there  was  con- 
siderable colonization  in  Texas  and  at  that  time  1  went  in,  although 
I  happened  to  be  a  native  of  Texas,  but  I  had  not  lived  there ;  I  had 
been  awav  a  good  many  years  and  came  back  and  became  interested 
in  the  truck  and  onion  business.  That  business  takes  a  good  many 
Mexicans.  We  have  about  10,000  acres  of  onions  in  Texas  planted 
this  year,  and  we  can  figure  that  it  takes  a  man  per  acre  to  plant 
those  onions  during  the  season  that  we  must  plant  them,  and  during 
the  season  that  we  must  han'est  them  it  will  take  better  than  a  man 
per  acre  to  get  the  crop  out  quick  enough  to  make  a  crop.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  and  spinach  business. 

Mr.  Welty.  It  is  up  to  you  to  furnish  the  labor  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  until  it  is  harvested? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  require  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  plant  it  and  then 
after  two  or  three  months  we  require  another  large  amount  of  labor 
to  harvest  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Is  that  near  Laredo? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  are  in  Dimmit  County,  Tex.,  and  with  all  due  re- 
s]:)ect  to  Webb  County,  it  is  the  largest  onion  county  in  the  Stat^e. 
The  development  has  grown  up  in  the  past  10  venrc  almost  entirely 
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bj  Northern  people  who  came  there  and  settled.  Xow,  I  have  been 
down  here  for  two  or  three  days  and  I  have  listened  to  all  this  talk 
upon  this  snbject.  I  am  pretty  much  American  myself.  We  have 
an  economic  condition  down  there,  whatever  we  may  think  about 
the  proper  attitude  toward  immigration  in  the  United  States,  that  is 
going  to  require  some  help  to  temporize  with  the  matter  and  prob- 
ably give  us  a  chance  to  change  and  get  into  a  condition  that  will 
permit  us  to  continue  our  development. 

Mr,  Box.  May  I  interrupt  you? 

Mr.  Minus.  Sure. 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  sure  the  connnittee  is  interested  in  your  statement. 
Now,  if  3'ou  have  something  practical  as  a  solution  that  would  serve 
your  situation  and  also  serve  the  whole  country,  which  would  relieve 
your  depression,  without  violating  any  of  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Have  you  any  prac- 
tical solution? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  know  what  I  came  here  to  ask  when 
I  came  up  here? 

Mr.  Box.  No. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  came  here  to  ask,  on  account  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  Mexicans,  that  this  committee  suspend  the  head  tax 
for  one  year  and  let  us  see  whether  it  would  work  out  our  salvation, 

Mr.  Welty.  And  see  whether  the  Mexican  could  work  out  his  own 
salvation  by  feeding  him? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  Mexican  comes  over  by^ — 

Mr.  Welty  (interposing).  Instead  of  sending  a  large  Army  to 
Mexico  to  conquer  them,  ask  them  to  come  here  and  work  for  us  and 
teach  them,  and  that  would  quell  the  Mexican  riots. 

Mr.  Minus.  Oh,  no ;  we  do  not  want  16,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Welty.  Except  along  the  border,  thev  do  not  disturb  us,  do 
they  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  only  use  about  2,000  of  these  people,  and  they 
come  and  go.  Now,  these  cotton  pickers  used  to  have  their  troubles. 
We  had  a  launch  of  Mexicans  living  at  Ashton  who  were  residents 
there.  In  the  summer  time  we  had  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  we 
very  gladly  and  readily  saw  them  take  a  train  and  go  down  to  Sim- 
ton  and  down  to  Corpus  to  pick  cotton  and  come  back  in  time  to 
plant  our  onions.  I  never  wanted  outside  Mexicans  until  two  or 
three  years  ago.  and  the  war  changed  conditions.  The  draft  came 
and  the  people  went  to  the  Army.  I  went  myself.  I  was  an  emer- 
gency officer  and  served  for  two  years.  I  did  not  go  to  France. 
Eveiybody  went  out.  The  war  ended.  Somebody  said  the  war  was 
over.  That  is  alright,  but  God  knows  what  is  next.  But  we  do  know 
we  have  an  economic  condition  and  as  labor  has  become  short  we 
have  to  temporize.  I  am  in  active  charge  of  my  farm.  I  am  there  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  myself,  associated  with  my  brother.  This  year 
the  Mexicans  got  so  short  in  my  vicinity  that  we  had  to  get  an  En- 
glishman to  work  for  ns.  We  got  an  old  man  who  was  incapacitated 
to  drive  the  disk.  We  had  to  give  him  work  where  he  could  sit  down. 
The  big  cotton  crop  of  Texas  was  absorbing  the  Mexicans  that  we 
needed  to  plant  onions.  Finally  they  began  to  come  over.  Usually 
we  plant  our  onion  crop  in  four  weeks,  but  this  year  it  took  seven  or 
ei2:ht  weeks  to  get  it  planted,  and  many  people  in  Texas  are  not 
through,  yet. 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  Have  you  any  antichild-labor  laws  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes;  except  for  farms. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  does  not  apply  to  farm  work. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  your  State  authorities  suspend  the  child-labor 
reijulations  during  these  seasons? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  does  not  apply  to  farms,  but  only  to  factories 
and  mills. 

The  CHAimiAN.  Have  you  any  former  service  men  or  discharged 
soldiers  that  come  back  to  Texas  looking  for  farm  work? 

Mr.  Minus.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have  watched  my  little 
town  of  Ashton,  Tex.,  and  I  used  to  notice  a  crowd  of  boys  who 
did  not  do  anything;  they  were  learning  to  loaf.  It  is  a  matter 
that  I  am  thankful  for  that  every  one  of  those  boys  who  wore  the 
uniform  has  come  back  and  gone  to  work  on  his  farm.  I  went  over 
to  Eagle  Pass  the  other  day  and  I  was  talking  to  the  head  of  the 
board  over  there,  and  he  said  it  was  his  experience  that  loafers  had 
been  wonderfully  improved  by  this  military  service.  But  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  the  Negro  and  Mexican  has  been  improved  so  much 
by  his  military  service.  Now,  I  have  had  an  ex-captain  working 
for  me  because  he  can  not  live  in  the  city.  I  pay  him  wages  and  he 
takes  a  job  and  works  with  me  for  wages.  He  and  his  wife  both 
work  for  me,  and  he  told  me  that  he  can  do  a  great  deal  better  on 
the  farm  than  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  if  we  do  begin  to  let  down 
the  bars — because  if  we  let  down  the  bars  to  the  Mexicans  we  will 
have  to  make  some  other  changes  as  to  other  nationalities  as  a  matter 
of  equity,  because  this  strain  that  you  are  suffering  everybody  else 
is  suffering  in  other  Sta^s — is  it  not  possible  that  other  former 
service  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  different  lines  of  woi-k  will 
now  find  that  they  would  like  to  get  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Minus.  "Well,  of  course,  gentlemen,  you  see,  I  happen  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  of  the  United  States,  and 
naturally  I  am  leaning  a  little  over  backward  about  this  military 
service.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  some  benefit  out  of  this  military 
service,  so  that  anywhere  they  go  the}''  can  make  a  good  living. 

The  Chaiuman.  Providing,  probably,  they  can  get  a  handhold 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  example,  in  our  onion  business, 
this  is  a  crop  that  has  cost  a  lot  of  money.  In  other  words,  it  will 
take  $100  an  acre  to  bring  an  acre  of  onions  to  the  point  of  harvest- 
ing and  probably  $200  to  furnish  the  crates  and  do  the  work  of  har- 
A^esting  the  onions.  Now,  it  is  regarded  as  a  hazardous  undertak- 
ing and  somebody  has  to  have  monev  to  do  it.  Capital  is  required 
in  our  business.  But  I  have  great  faith  in  the  solidity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  we  have  a  temporary  economic  situation  down 
(here,  that  we  are  within  our  rights  to  ask  for  temporary  help 
from  this  committee  to  enable  us  to  work  away  until  we  can  see 
where  we  are  going.  I  know  that  there  would  be  no  unwisdom  in 
letting  the  Mexicans  come  in  for  one  or  two  years  for  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to 
come  across  the  river  without  medical  inspection  of  any  kind,  as 
they  have  been  apparently  doing  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think,  as  a  Texan,  that  we  have  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions that  the  American  people  have  to  meet  to  keep  this  country 
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going.     Certainly  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  let  them  come  across 
in  that  way. 

•The  Chairiman.  So  that  if  they  are  coming  across  pretty  freely, 
as  has  be^n  indicated  by  evidence  here,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Ignited  States  to  establish  a  border  patrol  along 
there  to  stop  them  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  deal  with  it  practically, 
there  has  been  a  bill  introduced  here  and  I  have  supported  it  and 
other  Members  from  Texas  have  suppoited  it,  to  put  a  guard  there 
that  means  a  guard.  Now,  suppose  it  is  done?  \^niat  effect  is  it 
going  to  have  on  your  distress  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  What  effect?  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see  about 
that. 

Mr.  Box.  If  the  guard  force  is  transferred  and  made  two  or  three 
times  as  strong  and  put  under  rigid  orders  and  told  that  the  fact 
that  they  are  on  the  Eio  Grande  does  not  change  conditions,  that 
their  record  is  being  watched,  that  they  are  going  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  effect  that  it  will  have? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  do  not  know  how  earnestly,  or  how  honestly  the 
literacy  test  has  been  applied,  but  my  information  from  the  immi- 
gration agent  at  Laredo  is  that  80  per  cent  of  the  men  that  are 
along  about  the  ages  of  30  or  35  years  that  come  to  this  country 
over  the  border  can  pass  that  literacy  test. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  pass  that  test,  let  us  see  what  we  are 
doing.  If  any  considerable  number  can  pass  that  test,  and  then 
we  have  in  this  law  the  following  words :  "  That  the  said  tax  shall 
not  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  who  enter  the  United  States  after 
an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  entrance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  a  temporary 
stay."  Now,  why  have  we  not  laAvs  covering  the  present  situation? 
You  have  your  temporary  stay  provided  for  by  the  present  law,  and 
you  have  the  statement  that  they  can  pass  the  literacy  test,  which 
is  certainly  a  light  test. 

Mr.  Minus.  That  is  a  statement 

Mr.  SiEGEL  (interposing).  What  the  chairman  is  trying  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  this :  That  if  these  people  are  now  in  Texas  for 
a  temporary  stay,  there  is  no  head  tax  required,  and  if  your  state- 
ment is  correct  tliat  80  per  cent  can  pass  the  literacy  test,  then  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  you  gentlemen  being  here  and  asking 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Minus.  Now,  about  this  80  per  cent.  I  am  taking  my  informa- 
tion from  a  statement  made  by  the  immigration  agent  at  Laredo. 
As  to  the  illegal  crossing  of  tliese  Mexicans  over  the  border,  what 
number  has  come  across  and  how  they  got  them  across,  I  must  say 
that  that  is  hearsay  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  consid- 
erable truth  in  it,  but  I  can  not  say  that  the  amount  of  illegality 
has  been  practiced  in  such  manner  as  has  been  referred  to  heire. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  in  Laredo  the  other  day  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  people  who  were  in  touch  with  the  situation.  I  asked  that 
an  investigation  be  made  in  regard  to  the  percentage  who  could  pass 
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the  literacy  test,  and  I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Roy  Campbell,  of 
Laredo,  a  well-known  onion  grower,  in  which  he  says: 

Reliable  estimate  that  not  exceed  20  per  cent  Mexican  laborers  can  pass 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  the  reverse. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  can  pass  and  80  per  cent  can  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  exceed  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Seigel.  That  is  practically  the  same  proportion  of  literacy 
and  illiteracy  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  am  only  stating  what  I  was  told  by  an  immigration 
agent. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  that  they  can 
pass  the  literacy  test,  otherwise  this  law  permitting  them  to  come 
for  a  temporary  stay  would  let  them  come  without  paying  the  head 
tax. 

Mr.  Seigel.  Of  course,  they  must  have  been  a  year  before  that  con- 
tinuously in  Mexico  before  they  could  come  in.  That  is  on  page  4 
of  the  present  immigration  act,  near  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Minus.  Now.  that  is  the  situation.  AVe  have  a  telegram  that 
says  20  per  cent.  We  have  an  immigration  agent  who  tells  me  80 
per  cent.  We  have  all  kinds  of  testimony  and  guesses.  So  far  as 
what  the  test  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  just  from  going  over  and  looking 
at  the  men  that  come  across  I  would  sa}'  that  they  do  not  look  like 
they  could  pass  much  of  anything.  They  come  over  and  do  the  work. 
But,  irrespective  of  that,  we  have  an  economic  condition  down  there 
that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  this  committee  to  giA'e  us 
a  chance  in  consonance  Avitli  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  work  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  make  that  as  a  special  appeal  for  Texas? 

Mr.  Minus.  Do  I  make  a  special  appeal  for  Texas? 

The  Chairman.  Your  economic  conditions  are  in  Texas  ^ 

Mr.  Minus.  My  economic  conditions  are  in  Texas;  yes.  I  speak 
particularly  of  Texas.  However,  we  knoAv  that  when  we  try  to 
balance  up  this  country,  that  has  been  a  hard  struggle  since  we  liave 
had  it,  because  there  are  so  many  people  in  it  and  so  many  different 
conditions.  Now,  if  it  takes  the  inclusion  of  the  waiving  of  the 
literacy  test  to  help  us  out  down  there.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  the  man 
that  would  ask  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  not  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  would  ask  for  it.  but  I  would  only  ask  for  it  tem- 
porarily. Now,  I  will  tell  you.  We  had  this  contract  arrangement 
down  there  for  two  years  and  it  got  us  out  of  the  hole,  but  it  began 
to  show  an  opportunity  for  abuse. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  must  have.  Now,  according  to  the  figures 
that  arrangement  brought  you  39,000  laborers  and  that  got  you  out 
of  the  hole  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  would  indicate  that  a  good  many 
more  came  in.  One  figure  put  it  up  to  200.000.  I  think  that  is 
exaggerated,  but  we  will  say  that  100,000  came  in  surreptitiously. 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  those  are  all  guesses. 
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Mr.  Box.  I  think  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  guesses  that 
about  60,000  came  tlirough  clandestinely. 

The  Chairman.  He  gives  his  figures  at  29,000. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  his  official  report,  but  he  states  that  he  thinks 
about  60,000  did  actually  come  in.  I  have  read  that  statement,  but 
I  can  not  turn  to  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Minus.  Now,  irrespective  of  all  the  talk  about  how  well  we 
treat  the  Mexicans  or  how  well  we  do  not,  or  about  what  we  want 
to  do  to  educate  them,  about  what  we  want  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  can  not  something  be  devised  in  this  immigra- 
tion fix)m  Mexico  to  give  us  some  relief  for  one  or  two  years  until 
we  can  get  along  and  see  where  we  are  going? 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  fields  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  take  it  from  your  statement  that  the  seasons  of  labor 
in  the  onion  business,  as  to  planting  and  harvest,  are  different  from 
those  in  the  cotton  crops? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes.  We  plant  our  crop  at  about  the  end  of  the  cot- 
ton season,  and  we  gather  it  just  before  they  start  chopping. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  the  men  used  in  your  section  of  the  country 
can  be  transported  in  a  day  or  half  a  day  to  the  fields  for  chopping 
and  the  fields  for  picking  cotton  in  Texas,  as  designated  by  these 
other  gentlemen,  where  cotton  is  raised  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes;  these  men  become  available  by  transfer. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  would  then  relieve  the  situation  entirely  so 
far  as  bringing  them  across  the  border,  if  they  were  sufficient  in  num- 
her  at  either  place? 

Mr.  Minus.  Xo;  that  does  not  do  it.    There  is  no  question 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  "Well,  if  they  were  enough  in  number — I 
will  put  it  that  way — in  Dimmitt  County,  where  you  raise  your 
onions  ? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  not  the  only  county  that  raises  onions  exten- 
sively.   There  is  also  Webb  County. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  in  Dimmit  and  Webb  Counties  and  the  other 
counties  that  handle  onion  planting  and  onion  crops,  if  a  sufficient 
number  were  transported  over  to  the  cotton  fields,  that  would  be  all 
that  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  you  understand,  we  need  about  10,000  to  help 
us  out  in  the  onion  and  truck  business.  I  would  put  the  number  it 
about  150,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  used  to  have  a  great  many  in  your  location  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  They  were  residents  there.  Before  this  demand  can)(» 
for  labor  everywhere  we  had  a  situation  in  which  we  had  a  resident 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  meet  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes;  and  it  did  seem  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tell  the  committee  what  has  become  of  it. 

ISIr.  Minus.  What  has  become  of  every  man  who  worked  aroim<!  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  have  some  intelligent  answer  to  give  us, 
without  a  bald  statement  of  that  kind?  I  am  entitled  to  a  legitimate 
answer. 

Mr.  Minus.  What  has  become  of  that  pian? 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  say  man.  I  said  what  has  become  of  that 
population  ?    Did  they  stay  there  or  move  out  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  Apparently  we  haA-e  a  resident  population  of  Mexi- 
cans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now.  did  the  people  at  that  time — say.  three  or  four 
years  ago,  enough  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  onion  question — did 
they  remain  in  that  localit}' !'  Are  they  resident  there  now?  Are 
their  children  going  to  school,  and  are  they  participating  in  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  community,  or  have  they  moved  out  of 
those  various  counties? 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  evidently,  a  great  many  have  moved.  But  I 
will  tell  you  another  thing 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Well,  let  us  hold  it  down.  I  want  to 
get  something  definite  on  the  matter.  You  think  they  have  moved? 
What  percentage  of  them?  In  the  locality  now  where  you  are 
raising  onions,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  observatiou  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  have 
moved. 

Mr.  Raker.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Minus.  We  do  not  see  theui ;  they  do  not  return. 

Mr.  Raker.  Sixty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Eighty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Minus.  Probably  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oive  the  committee  your  judguient  as  to  whore  they 
went. 

Mr.  Minus.  Where  they  went? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  understand  that  the  Texas  Mexicans  have  gone  to 
Michigan  to  help  with  the  beet  harvest.  I  understand  that  the  rail- 
roads have  absorbed  them  as  never  before  because  the  wages  have  in- 
creased enormously.  A  great  many  enterprises  in  the  city  use  Mexi- 
cans, as  truck  drivers  and  people  of  that  kind,  and  altogether  they 
have  taken  awa}'  apparently  the  population  that  has  drifted  from 
the  farm  into  the  city. 

Mr.  Raker.  Xow,  kindly  tell  us  what  is  vour  view  of  the  reason 
thevleft? 

Mr.  Minus.  What  is  the  view? 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  view  from  your  observation  as  to  why 
75  per  cent  of  them  or  more  left  this  agricultural  country  where 
labor  was  so  demanded  and  where  it  was  so  nice  and  easy  to  handle 
such  delightful  work  as  planting  onions,  raising  onions,  and  gather- 
ing onions? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  hav-e  not  gone  into  the  delights  of  the  business  end 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  did  that  to  make  it  pleasant.  I  put  that  in, 
but  I  will  withdraw  it. 

INIr.  Minus.  I  can  not  undertake  to  say  any  more  than  you  can 
what  has  become  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  withdraw  that. 

Mr.  Minus.  The  cities  are  increasing  and  the  country  is  decreas- 
ing in  population. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  vour  view  of  whv  thev  left? 
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Mr.  Minus.  What  is  my  view  of  wliy  they  left? 
Mr.  Raker.  While  their  labor  \vas  in  cleinancl  ?     Was  it  because 
they  could  get  higher  Avages  in  other  places? 

Mr.  Minus.  Four  million  men  went  into  the  militairy  service 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Well,  now,  listen  just  a  moment 

Mr.  Minus  (continuing).  And  there  was  a  general  reconstruction 
of  evei-y thing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  minute.  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time.  I 
did  not  ask  you  anything  about  4.000,000  men.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Mexicans,  75  per  cent  of  whom  you  said  left  your  country.  Now^ 
will  you  kindly  tell  the  committee  for  its  information,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  present  it  to  the  House,  and  to  the  country  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  the  reason  why  these  people  left  ? 
Mr.  Minus,  I  do  not  know  the  reason. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  there  better  wages  paid  in  other  places  where 
you  think  they  might  have  gone  than  were  paid  in  the  locality  where 
those  men  were  working  in- the  onion  industry? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  better  wages  were  paid 
in  other  localities.  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  farm  labor,  that  better 
wages  are  paid  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  yon  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  literacy  test 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  in  favor  of  holding  the  standard  as  high  as 
it  can  be  held? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  are  in  favor  of  the  people  who  come  here 
paying  a  legitimate  expense  for  the  enforcement  and  operation  of 
the  law  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  properly  treated  and  handled 
when  they  come  here? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  I  am  just  as  favorable  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  Americanism  as  any  man,  and  I  am  also  in  favor  of  main- 
taining our  economic  conditions,  too,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  would  not  want  to  break  down  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  eco- 
nomic condition  in  one  locality  for  a  year  or  two,  if  it  had  that  effect? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  have  not  asked  to  break  down  the  fundamental  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  say,  if  it  would,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  believe  there  would  be  no  unwisdom  or  no  section- 
alism in  this  committee  giving  some  temporary  relief  in  the  matter 
of  the  importation  of  Mexican  labor  to  help  the  Texas  farmers  until 
wisdom  sees  that  we  can  get  a  change. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.    Now,  80  per  cent  of  them  can  read. 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  that  is  the  question.  We  are  all  drifting  with- 
out any  statistics  that  we  think  are  worth  a  damn,  if  I  might  say  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  you  might  say  it. 

Mr.  Minus.  Take  the  Government  statistics  and  see  what  they 
amount  to.  I  will  say  that  the  immigration  agent  gave  80  per  cent 
as  the  figures  and  I  heard  him  tell  Roy  Campbell  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  told  me  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  There  was  a  telegram  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  putting 
the  number  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  He  told  me  that  too,  and  I  did  not  believe  it.  I 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  authorities  and  get  the  figures,  and  he  went 
to  the  authorities,  and  here  is  the  teleo-ram.  This  report  is  pretty 
near  correct. 

Mr.  Minus.  Twenty  per  cent  is  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  the  last  word  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  mean  it  was  the  last  word  that  was  read. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  talked  with  the  immigration  officer  at  Laredo,  and 
he  was  very  optimistic  as  to  the  number  of  laborers  who  could  pass 
the  literacy  test.  T  presume,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  question 
of  the  number  of  ])ersons,  the  percentage  that  can  pass  the  test  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  way  it  is  applied.  I  think  that  is  an 
answer  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  aui  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  the  question  that 
it  is  SO  per  cent.  If  80  per  cent  can  pass  the  literacy  test  there  is  no 
need  of  amending  that. 

Mr.  Minus.  Do  not  bind  me.  I  think  I  have  very  clearly  ex- 
plained my  position.    I  am  not  responsible — 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Listen  to  my  question.  I  say,  if  80 
per  cent  could  pass  the  literacy  test — putting  it  hypothetically — it 
would  give  you  enough  labor  if  80  per  cent  of  all  the  people  who 
were  to  come  there,  :200,000  of  them,  say,  could  pass  the  literacy  test, 
then  you  would  have  enough  labor. 

My.  Minus.  No:  I  would  not  sav  we  would  get  enough. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  not  80  per  cent  of  -200.000  be  sufficient  ?  Eighty 
per  cent  of  200.000  would  be  sufficient  for  your  local  needs  in  the 
cotton  fields  and  the  onion  fields? 

Mr.  Minus.  All  right,  sir;  80  per  cent  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  would  it  be  sufficient,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  only  other  objection  would  b*e  as  to  the  head  tax? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  ol^jection  would  be  to  the  head  tax. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now\  those  people  come  over  there  and  earn  wages 
and  carry  a  lot  of  wages  away.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  take 
away  from  $100  to  $500  with  them,  and  every  expense  of  bringing 
them  over  is  paid.    Is  there  any  objection 

Mr.  Minus  (interposing).  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  knows  a 
thing  about  what  those  Mexicans  take  back  with  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  will  take  that  to  be  true,  then. 

Mr.  ]\IiNus.  The  Mexican  is  a  man  who  comes  in  his  own  humble 
way  and  goes  home  in  his  own  way  and  attends  to  his  own  business, 

Mr  Raker.  Well,  if  he  is  in  that  position  and  has  so  little  respon- 
sibility and  gives  so  little  thought  to  the  Government  while  he  is 
here  he  ought  to  be  at  least  able  to  pay  $8  for  its  administration 
when  he  gets  here. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  the  Mexican,  in  my  opinion,  is  about  as  simple, 
about  as  proud,  and  about  as  independent  as  any  man  on  God  Al- 
mighty's earth  that  ever  had  any  opportunity  that  I  know  of. 

]Mr.  Kleczka.  These  Mexicans  pay  12  per  cent  on  their  incomes, 
do  they  not?    They  are  nonresident  aliens. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Box.  NoWj  you  are  digging  up  a  new  tax  on  them. 

INIr.  Raker.  Now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  $8  proposition  again, 
I  can  not  get  your  viewpoint  as  to  why  the  $8  head  tax  should  be 
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repealed,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  the  Mexican  into  this  coimtn- 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Minus.  The  idea  is,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Mexican  reaching; 
the  border  brings  with  him  his  family,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  in  very 
destitute  circumstances.  The  Mexican  with  his  family  is  the  best 
agricultural  laborer  for  us.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  him 
not  to  dig  up  $32  because  of  a  head  tax  on  himself,  on  his  wife, 
and  each  child  over  IG  years  old.  That  would  help  him  out  con- 
siderably. Now.  in  that  conection,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  au- 
thentic or  not,  but  I  understand  there  has  gi'own  up  a  certain  amount 
of  grafting  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Raker.  Leaving  out  the  grafting  on  the  other  side,  just  keep- 
on  our  own  side. 

Mr.  Minus.  All  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  objection  would  you  have  to  paying  this  man 
for  the  first  month  or  the  second  month  $8  more  in  wages? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  have  heard  that  Ijrought  up  time  and  time  again, 
and  I  believe  it  is  strictly  against  your  orders. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  can  not  contract 

Mr.  Minus  (interposing).  You  can  not  contract  in  that  way.  As^ 
I  understand,  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  make  any  suggestion  of  that  kind. 

]\Ir.  ]MiNus.  A  good  reason  is  that  it  is  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  ask  any  question  of  that  kind.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  on  record  except  as  I  have  asked  the  question.  I  am 
asking  this  question :  If  the  Mexican  is  so  poor,  why  do  you  not  raise 
his  wages  $8  for  the  first  month,  to  say  nothing  about  the  head  tax 
or  anything  else,  and  let  him  come  here? 

Mr.  Siegel.  What  good  would  that  do? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  'not  asking  what  good  it  would  do.  You  can 
examine  the  witness  when  I  get  through.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  inter- 
pret what  I  am  going  to  ask  him.  If  the  Mexican  is  so  poor,  why 
do  you  not 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  can  not  pay  a  man  $8  to  get  in 
with.     You  can  not  pay  him  any  wage  until  he  is  on  a  working  basis. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  Mexican  is  so  poor  and  is  so  broken  down  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  human  being  on  his  side  of  the 
border,  instead  of  paying  him  the  wage  you  do,  y\hj  do  you  not  raise 
his  wages  when  he.  oomes  across  this  side  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Minus.  Have  you  ever  struggled  with  the  farm  problem? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  something  about  farming:  yes. 

Mr.  Minus.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  farm? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  will  tell  you  what  Ave  do.  We  pay  a  Mexican  and 
get  a  Mexican  and  handle  a  Mexican  on  account  of  his  economic 
value  and,  incidentally,  if  labor  stag's  as  short  as  it  is  now,  we  will 
not  only  pay  him  $8,  if  the  profits  of  the  crops  permit  it,  but  we  will 
pay  him  $58. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  keep  raising  his  wages  accordingly?     . 

Mr.  Minus.  Just  as  long  as  the  ])roduce  justffies  the  price,  the 
farmer  will  go  the  limit.  He  is  the  biggest  gambler  in  the  world 
now.    Now,  we  have  a  climatic  condition,  and  I  have  seen  for  three 
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or  four  years  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  Mexican  was  paid, 
the  Mexican  was  the  only  man  who  cot  a  cent  out  of  the  business. 
These  cotton  fellows  do  not  make  much.  They  are  busted  half  the 
time. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Minus.  This  40-cent  cotton  has  kind  of  boosted  things. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all.  You  hare  answered  my  question  very 
clearly. 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  pay  him  when  the  economic  condi- 
tion forces  us  to  do  it.  Xow,  I  have  not  stated  my  position  yet.  My 
contention  is,  taking  into  consideration  whatever  you  might  have, 
whatever  might  come  up  against  you.  can  3'ou  temporize  with  this 
c|uestion?  If  20  per  cent  are  literate,  then  you  would  have  to  get 
the  literacy  test  waived.  If  80  per  cent  are  literate,  then  you  would 
have  to  waive  the  $8  head  tax.  I  think  every  question  in  this  country 
has  been  temporized  with  to  date. 

The  Chair^niax.  That  is  the  trouble.  That  is  why  we  do  not  get 
back  to  normal. 

]\fr.  Minus.  That  is  the  trouble.  If  you  try  to  legislate  ahead  of 
time  you  will  play  the  devil. 

The  Chairman.  Noav,  right  in  that  connection:  I  understand  you 
to  advocate  military  training? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  universal  military  training  interfere,  if  the 
l)eriod  of  training  is  in  the  time  of  onion  ])lanting,  with  the  planting 
of  onions? 

Mr.  Minus.  That  is  hardly  the  way  it  vrould  lie  administered. 
You  see,  the  class  of  people  we  use  in  onion  |)lanting.  as  a  matter  of 
fact 

Mr.  Seigel  (interposing).  Oh,  of  course,  you  would  be  using  Mex- 
icans, so  that  would  not  affect  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Eaker.  They  certainly  Avould  not  have  a  class 

Mr.  Minus  (interjjosing).  I  happen  to  be  the  only  man  that  I 
know  of  who  has  come  here  to-day  and  stated  that  our  economic 
ccmdition  is  such  that,  taking  it  in  connection  with  your  duties  and 
solicitude  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  can  you  not  in  your  wisdom 
give  us  such  relief  for  a  year?  • 

The  Chair]\ian,  I  am  afraid  we  can  not,  for  the  reason  that  if  we 
put  such  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  will  be  met  with  a  cry 
from  Representatives  in  Congress  from  all  other  districts,  that  their 
condition  is  ap]iroxiiiuitely  as  bad  as  the  Texas  condition.  Now.  I 
will  be  frank  with  you.  You  have  made  a  fair  statement  and  a  good 
one,  but  can  you  not  imagine  that  if  this  resolution  is  perfected  and 
put  on  the  floor  to  relieve  the  situation  in  Texas — we  will  say  that 
it  takes  the  literacy  test  and  the  head  tax  off  for  entrances  from  both 
land  borders  of  the  country,  and  we  know  there  is  very  little  immigra- 
tion from  Canada  into  the  country  and  there  is  considerable  immigi'a- 
tion  from  Mexico — can  you  imagine  a  man  from  California — southern 
California — saying,  "  Wliat  can  we  do  here  ?  We  have  a  jjrune  crop 
and  a  raisin  crop  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  to  pick,  and  we  could 
get  Portuguese  if  the  literacy  test  was  eliminated."  Can  you  not  see 
it?  That  is  the  trouble.  Another  man  will  sa}',  "Why,  we  can  get 
Brazilians."  The  situation  might  arise  in  Florida,  while  the  fruit  in- 
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diistry  is  flourishino;  like  a  bay  leaf,  where  they  might  say,  "  Let 
us  have  some  help  in  the  hot  weather,  and  Brazilians  will  do."  What 
is  the  situation  in  the  United  States  when  we  know  that  if  we  would 
start  it  we  will  not  stop  it  ?    That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Mixus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  answer  that  question  in  a 
different  way  from  the  way  I  have  heard  anybody  else  ansAver  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  MiKFS.  As  to  our  problems  of  the  past,  even  though  we  have 
been  a  little  loose  in  letting  them  accumulate,  our  problems  of  the 
past  have  been  ratlier  wisely  taken  care  of.  Whether  we  had  good 
luck  with  them  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  11,000,000  aliens  in 
the  country  to-day.  I  guess  there  is  a  menace  in  these  11,000,000 
aliens;  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  great  menace  if  we 
did  absolutely  take  down  the  bars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  seem  to 
take  care  of  our  affairs  pretty  well.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  those  85,000,000  or  90,000,000  people  who  apparently  'think 
of  America  about  as  I  do. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  display  of  courage  on  the  part  of  gover- 
nors in  my  life  as  I  have  seen  in  the  past  year.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  when  you  had  a  strike  you  could  not  get  anybody  to  send 
anybody  out  there  to  stop  it.  But  Gov.  Coolidge  got  in  the  sad- 
dle, the  governor  of  Oklahoma  got  in  the  saddle,  the  governor 
of  Texas  got  in  the  saddle,  showing  that  we  have  a  sentiment  that 
is  rising  in  the  country  that  meets  and  handles  our  problems.  Now, 
the  only  people  I  have  ever  seen  who  have  particularly  objected 
to  the  deportation  of  these  249  people  the  other  day  seem  to  come 
from  certain  labor  elements.  I  have  not  heard  many  farmei's  say 
anything  about  it.  I  saw  an  effort  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen 
who  wanted  to  nationalize  things.  They  got  a  bunch  of  farmers 
among  them,  and  when  they  began  to  tell  the  farmers  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  the  farmers  left  them,  if  the  press  is  correct. 

I  believe  we  have  in  the  country  to-day  the  little  farmer,  the  little 
storekeeper,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer,  and  the  man  w^ho  has 
managerial  capacity,  which  requires  but  little  capital ;  we  have 
those  men  as  the  backbone  of  the  country.  We  have  our  leaders  in 
the  country.  We  have  our  economic  conditions  upon  which  our  great 
cities  are  built,  and  if  a  man  is  helpless  anywhere  on  God  Almighty's 
earth,  he  is  helpless  in  the  city.  W^e  have  brains  eijough  to  run  the 
farms,  but  here  comes  a  sudden  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  man  and  it  re- 
flects upon  us.  We  find  it  in  Texas.  We  find  that  in  administering 
our  affairs  on  the  farms  down  there,  before  we  can  make  an  economic 
change,  that  this  shortage  of  labor  will  curtail  production  and  force 
us  to  curtail  development.  Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  considera- 
tion I  would  give  to  these  things  would  be  to  temporize.  We  have 
got  to  temporize  on  some  things. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trouble  in  my  part  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  the  timber  country  we  are  paying  camp  cooks 
as  high  as  $125  a  month,  board  and  found,  and  we  can  not  get  the 
cooks. 

Everything  else  is  in  proportion  to  that  wage  and  we  can  not  get 
the  help.  In  spite  of  that  shortage  of  labor,  in  the  county  where  I 
have  particular  knowledge  of  the  conditions  they  have  adopted  as 
a  slogan,  "This  county  for  Americans  only,"  after  having  tried  the 
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labor  of  the  world  and  paid  them  more,  and  after  having  suffered 
for  years  for  want  of  labor.  Now,  when  a  community  gets  to  that 
stage  and  says,  "We  will  have  Americans  only,  or  no  labor,"  how 
will  they  feel  when  they  hear  that  Mexicans  are  allowed  free  entry 
into  Texas  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  those  Mexicans  will  drift 
into  Mississippi,  or  up  into  their  State?  Do  you  not  see  how  it  is 
going  to  upset  the  country?  Now,  we  do  not  work  anybody  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  union  or  nonunion,  10  hours  a  day.  You  have 
not  had  uplift  activities  of  all  sorts  in  Texas,  apparently.  They  will 
be  coming  to  you  later. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  of  it  down 
there.  Of  course,  all  of  the  facts  have  been  put  before  this  committee 
as  to  who  will  do  this  work  and  pick  this  cotton.  It  can  not  be  done 
by  white  men  and  the  Mexican  is  the  only  possible  man  to  turn  to. 
Now,  incidentally,  he  has  high-flown  ideas  about  what  we  can  do 
with  him,  and  something  like  that.  I  have  often  sat  and  watched 
them  at  work.  I  do  not  know  about  their  contentment  or  happiness. 
I  imagine  they  get  considerable  happiness  out  of  the  way  they  live. 
But  I  come  back  again  to  the  question  I  have  already  discussed, 
that  we  are  just  on  the  verge  of  an  economic  upset  which  will  prob- 
ably involve  about  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  if  we  do  not  get  this 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
economic  upset  even  if  you  do  get  the  labor? 

Mr.  Minus.  Well,  that  may  be,  too,  but  this  year  especially  we 
have  had  unusually  good  rains  and  conditions  in  the  country  are  very 
favorable  to  the  planting  and  producing  of  a  crop  of  cotton.  Now, 
it  may  be  that  in  the  next  two  or  three  months,  if  it  is  apparent  to 
the  farmer  that  he  can  not  get  any  help  for  his  cotton  crop,  that  it 
will  change  conditions  very  materially.  If  the  farmer  does  not 
get  this  labor  I  believe  that  Texas  will  fall  down  considerably  in 
the  production  of  cotton  because  it  will  not  be  harvested. 

Mr.  Eaker.  May  I  ask  the  kind  and  character  of  labor  engaged 
in  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  onion  crop  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  They  are  the  same  as  in  the  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Is  not  that  a  very  good  kind  of  work,  planting  the 
onion  seed  ?     Will  not  the  Americans  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir.  The  onion  is  planted  entirely  by  hand.  A 
Mexican  gets  right  down  on  the  ground  on  his  knees  and  hands,  and 
with  a  stick,  one  by  one,  he  puts  the  onions  in  the  furrows,  about 
4  to  5  inches  apart.  The  white  labor  is  not  there.  The  white  man  of 
Texas,  however,  is  quite  a  worker.    He  is  a  good  worker. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  that  work  is  sucli  that  it  is  no  harder  than  other 
work?  That  is,  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  harvesting  the  onions? 
It  is  good  clean  work? 

Mr.  Minus.  It  is  all  handAvork.  Take  the  harvesting  of  onions. 
I  think  the  Mexican  rather  likes  that  work.  He  and  all  his  children 
sit  down  and  clip  th§  top  and  roots  off  and  they  make  several  dollars 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  must  a  man  have  in  order  to 
make  a  living  with  onions? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  onion  crop  in  Texas  is  highly  speculative. 
164496—20 9 
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The  Chairman.  A  man  can  not  have  a  small  intensive  farm  on  10 
acres  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  He  could  not  manage  it  without  this  labor.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible.  I  have  seen  Mexican  after  Mexican  go 
into  the  business  in  a  small  way,  but  we  have  very  few  of  them  who 
succeed.  The  good,  clear-cut,  hard  leader,  hard  farmer  in  Texas, 
who  leads  and  drives  and  looks  over  these  fellows  and  corrects  them 
and  looks  after  them,  he  earns  every  cent  he  gets  out  of  the  Mexicans 
down  there.  Texas  farming  is  done  in  a  big  sweeping  way.  They 
are  all  plungers  in  farming.  They  always  attempt  more  than  they 
can  do.  But  plunging  farmers  in  this  country  have  been  the  men 
who  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  States.  He  made  it 
or  lost  it.  He  made  it  if  he  had  cheap  labor,  and  if  he  did  not  have 
cheap  labor  he  had  to  abandon  it  and  go  into  small  intensive  farming. 
Something  has  been  said  about  fixing  wages  on  the  farm.  The 
farmer  takes  a  big  chance  when  he  pay^  any  price  that  he  might  have 
to  pay  for  labor. 

I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  figures.  The  average  farmer 
of  the  United  States,  up  to  1914.  his  entire  receipt  in  money,  taking 
it  broad  and  wide,  was  about  $500  in  cash.  The  average  farm  in 
Texas  brought  $283.  The  average  farm  in  North  Carolina  brought 
$450.  The  average  farm  in  Massachusetts  did  not  "break  even.  The 
average  receipt  on  farms  in  Wisconsin  was  $1,008  on  a  $10,000  in- 
vestment. Whenever  you  start  talking  about  farm  labor  getting 
eight  hours  a  day  and  commensurate  pay,  without  figuring  on  these 
allowances,  then  you  are  talking  about  something  that  is  going  to  be 
the  gravest  concern  that  this  country  has  ever  felt.  It  is  the  back- 
bone of  this  Nation  to-day  that  these  40,000,000  who  own  the  farms 
are  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Nation.  I  have  lived  in  the 
South  all  my  life.  I  have  lived  in  South  Carolina.  I  know  there  was 
an  economic  condition  that  went  on  there  in  my  boyhood  days. 
The  farmer  drew  a  living  out  of  it.  He  never  uttered  a  bolshevik 
thought,  and  they  all  got  along  together,  merchants  and  everybody. 
None  of  them  made  money.  They  could  make  no  profit  out  of  the 
soil.  I  believe  it  was  said  that  up  until  1914  the  farmer  got  11  per 
cent.  In  the  last  four  years  he  has  got  up  to  39  per  cent,  and  that  is 
the  first  glimpse  he  has  had  of  conditions  that  could  in  any  wise  lead 
to  respectability.  I  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois  some  years  ago 
and  I  talked  to  the  county  demonstration  people  there.  They  told  me 
that  a  man  with  80  acres  in  Illinois  got  no  return  on  his  investment 
although  it  was  valued  at  $20,000 ;  he  simply  made  his  living  a  little 
easier  than  the  tenant  who  farmed  for  $20  or  $22  a  month. 
The  Chairman.  He  had  a  homestead  and  a  living.  . 
Mr.  Minus.  That  is  all.  Now,  we  primarily  start  out  to  house  and 
feed  the  Mexican  and  treat  him  with  kindness,  and  after  all,  that  is 
the  fundamental  way  to  treat  everybody  right.  Now,  we  are  eco- 
nomically situated  in  Texas  so  that  Ave  are  going  to  treat  the  Mexican 
right  if  we  are  going  to  get  him. 

Mr.  Kaker.  If  the  other  people  are  making  large  returns  for  the 
amount  of  money  invested,  it  must  resolve  itself  fundamentally  and 
eventually  into  the  farmer  getting  more  for  his  produce  because  of 
the  extra  cost. 

Mr.  Minus.  The  other  day  I  heard  an  amusing  thing  from  the  first 
fellow  I  ever  heard  make  the  right  kind  of  talk.    He  was  in  Alabama 
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two  or  three  years  ago  and  he  said  that  the  only  way  to  make  farm- 
ing pay  was  to  curtail  production.  He  advocated  underproduction 
to  raise  prices,  and  the  farmers  kicked  him  out.  The  farmers  would 
not  stand  for  that  kind  of  doctrine.  It  is  the  best  economic  doctrine 
that  any  man  could  preach,  but  I  am  not  advocating  it  because  it  will 
not  go  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  labor? 

Mr.  Minus.  Sureh^ 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  trying  to  get  the  right  economic  doctrine 
that  will  always  stand? 

Mr.  Minus.  There  is  no  cfHuitry  that  is  working  toward  economy 
and  economic  conditions  more  than  our  country  to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  means  that  the  producer  should  get  a  fair  return 
and  a  fair  division  of  his  labor? 

Ml'.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  he  ought  to  get  it. 

Mi-.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  question  about  it  on  earth. 

Mr.  JNIixus.  At  one  time  I  took  85  cents  a  day  Mexican  labor, 
whicli  was  the  prevailing  price  in  1913,  and  I  put  in  a  crop  of  maize 
and  kept  a  close  watch  on  it.  I  put  down  the  figures  for  everything 
I  spent  on  it.  I  sold  maize  for  $25  an  acre,  the  gross  produce,  and 
I  figured  out  eveiTthing  that  did  not  make  an  acre.  I  let  the  INIexi- 
can  farm  25  or  30  acres  on  shares,  and  he  took  the  loss.  He  sent  his 
child  to  bring  in  the  water;  he  had  his  children  harvesting  the  maize, 
and  he  made  $12;  and  after  deducting  everything,  taxes,  etc.,  I  did 
not  get  a  nickel. 

yiv.  Raker.  You  did  not  sell  it  for  enough. 

Mr.  ISfiNus.  I  sold  it  for  all  the  market  w^ould  allow  me. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  in  your  section  of  the  country  do  j'ou  have 
substantial  farm  organizations? 

Mr.  Minus.  We  talk  around  a  little  sometimes.  There  is  no  more 
coherence  in  a  bunch  of  farmers,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  salvation  of 
the  country  that  they  are  that  w^ay.  I  kno\\'  the  man  who  takes  the 
leadership  in  a  faiTn  of  200,  300,  400,  or  500  acres,  stands  all  the 
brunts,  and  takes  the  markets  as  they  arise,  takes  all  the  climatic 
conditions  as  they  come ;  he  just  simply  makes  a  living. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  theories  that  he  may  have  in  conjunction 
with  an  organization  fades  away  in  view  of  the  ever-present  circum- 
stances ? 

Mr.  Minus.  He  is  alive  to  his  ever-recurring  duties.  It  is  a  rule 
among  fanners  that  no  matter  how  many  people  you  have,  you  never 
get  your  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  farm  organizations  of  Texas,  to 
your  knowledge,  ever  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
labor  question? 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  organization  which  I  represent 
covers  203  landowners  and  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  valley  at  McAllen 
about  two  weeks  ago,  when  action  was  taken.  The  attention  of  our 
board  of  directors  was  called  to  this  matter  last  November,  and  at 
that  time  we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Post,  in 
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which  he  stated  that  these  restrictions  would  become  operative  on 
the  1st  of  January.  The  result  was  that  the  farmers  throughout  this 
entire  section  prevailed  upon  the  board  of  directors  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  secure  the  further  suspension  of  these  restrictions  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  a  local  council  of  farmers,  a  land- 
owners' organization  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  covering  territory  of  very  wide  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  know  of  no  State  organization  that  has 
taken  any  action? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  but  the  various  organizations  are  beginning 
to  take  action  now.     There  is  no  State-wide  farmers'  organization. 

Mr.  Minus.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
company  in  wanting  this  Mexican  labor  and  the  very  deep  interest 
we  have  so  far  as  the  farmers  of  Texas  are  concerned.  It  is  unques- 
tionably absolutely  necessary  to  keep  our  farm  interests  going  as  we 
have  been  organized.  Our  farmers  do  not  agitate  these  questions 
very  much ;  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  going  on.  If 
a  fellow  undertakes  to  be  a  leader  around  there  he  will  give  it  up  in 
three  or  four  weeks  in  disgiist.  That  is  all  he  wants,  as  a  rule,  a  few 
weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Who  works  on  vour  railroad  sections  in  vour  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Minus.  Mexicans  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  in  the  cabs  of  the  locomotives  as 
firemen  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Box.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  belong  to  the  firemen's  union. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Texas-Mexico  Railroad  is  the  only  one,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  negroes  do  some  of  the  firing? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  do  not  think  so. 

INIr.  Hudspeth.  The  engineers  and  firemen  and  conductors  are  all 
white. 

Mr.  Minus.  I  understand  the  Mexican  is  not  permitted  to  join 
the  fireuien's  brotherhood? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  Mexican  is,  but  not  the  negro. 

The  Chairman.  A^Hiy  the  distinction? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think' the  Mexican  is,  if  anything,  more  different 
in  his  make-up  and  ]3roclivities,  and  so  on,  than  the  negro  is  from 
the  white  man.  We  have  no  prejudice.  We  have  no  so-called  race 
prejudice  against  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  because  you  are  so  far  apart  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  conflict. 

Mr.  Minus.  No  ;  the  conflict  comes  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  trouble  with  or  racial  feeling  against 
the  neoTo  as  lono-  as  he  stays  there  and  works  along? 

Mr.  Minus.  The  only  place  where  there -is  a  negro  question  is 
where  there  are  enough  negroes,  but  there  are  not  enough  negroes 
down  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  think  you  would  never  have  enougli 
Mexicans  to  make  a  Mexican  problem? 

Mr.  Minus.  No  ;  not  up  to  date.  A  few  old  cattlemen  and  sheep 
herders  that  handled  ranches  in  the  by-gone  days,  sometimes  two 
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or  three  white  men  woukl  have  charge  of  100  Mexicans,  and  they 
got  along  with  them  without  any  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  never  had  very  much  trouble  Avith  the  Mexicans  on  this  side  of 
the  border.  Sometimes  a  killing  occurs,  but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world.  As  a  rule  some  white  man  has  almost  made  a  Mexican 
kill  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  attend  the  same  churches  and  social  func- 
tions? 

Mr.  Minus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  intermarriages? 

Mr.  Minus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Not  many.  The  Mexicans  are  most  all  Catholics 
and  the  Americans  are  mostly  Protestants. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  the  counties  immediately 
alono-  the  l^order  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  ])ermanent  ])opulation  is 
Mexican  ? 

Mr.  Minus.  I  think  it  is  more  than  ."iO  per  cent  in  the  counties 
along  the  l)order. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  close  the 
hearings  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  want  to  hear  the  views  of  the  department 
]:)efore  we  close. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  great  avooI  industry  of  Texas  has  never  been 
represented  here. 

The  Chairinian,  We  proi)ose  to  go  right  along  with  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  As  a  Congressman  from  Texas,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  present  this  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  The  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas  have  been 
given  opportunity  to  present  their  statements. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  offered  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  insist  on  your  resolution? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  Word  for  word? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  certainly  do,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  it  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  opportunity.  At  present  how- 
ever, we  will  hear  Mr.  Clarkson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  M.  CLAKKSON,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  any  more  than  what  has 
been  said.    I  do  not  want  to  detain  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  cotton  farmer? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  am  a  real  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Mexicans  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Olarkson.  I  have  60  that  stay  on  the  farm  all  the  time.  I  have 
1,985  acres  that  I  farm  in  cotton  and  what  feed  it  takes  to  run  the 
farm.  On  the  farm  there  are  about  60  Mexicans,  grown  ones  and 
small  ones.    It  takes  about  40  adult  Mexicans  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  employed  by  the  piece  or  by  th^  month? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  They  used  to  be  paid  by  the  day  when  they^did  the 
planting,  but  now  they  are  all  farmed  on  the  half.  Everything  is 
now  done  on  the  half. 
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The  Chairman.  On  shares? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  3'ou  bring  in  some  temporary  labor,  that  is 
paid  for  by  the  piece  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Yes. 

The  Chair^iax.  And  the  expense  is  divided  between  you  and  your 
share  farmers? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  I  furnish  the  team,  the  f«ed,  the  land,  the  water,  the 
wood,  the  houses,  and  everything,  and  he  does  the  work  and  pays  for 
all  work  that  is  done. 

The  Chairinlax.  He  pays  for  all  the  temporary  work? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  All  the  temporary  labor.  That  is  no  expense  to  me 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Ddes  that  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory  plan? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  Well,  I  will  have  to  wait  until  this  year  is  out 
before  I  can  ansAver  that  question.    I  hope  it  will  prove  satisfactory. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  go  down  to  the  border  and  call  for  labor 
when  you  need  it  ? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  It  ahvays  came  to  me  until  last  year. 

The  Chair]\iax.  Where  did  you  have  to  go  last  year? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  To  Laredo. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  did  you  go  to? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Mr.  Trout". 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  employment  agent? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  No;  he  is  a  Government  immigration  agent. 

The  Chairmax.  What  negotiations  did  you  make  with  him? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  I  had  an  order  for  labor  wlien  I  went  there  fi-oin 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  San  Antonio. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many? 

Mr.  Clarksonw  For  100. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Mr.  Trout  do? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  He  finally  gave  me  an  order.  He  thought  it  was 
too  many  at  first.  He  said  it  was  unusual ;  that  he  neA'er  signed  a 
contract  for  that  many. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  your  100  then? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  for  the  balance? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  hired  a  labor  agent. 

The  Chairman.  In  Laredo? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  In  Laredo. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 
-  Mr.  Clarksox.  He  was  a  Mexican,  and  I  could  not  say  it  if  I 
heard  you  say  it.     He  brought  me  139  Mexicans  and  delivered    to 
Eobstown  for  $4  apiece  and  the  railroad  fare. 

The  Chairmax.  What  was  the  railroad  fare? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  About  1.50  miles  at  2  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Clarksox.  It  was  something  like  $5  or  $6  altogether  per  man. 

The  Chairmax.  Now,  this  Mexican  agent,  whose  name  you  can 
not  remember  and  could  not  pronounce,  where  did  you  find  him? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  In  Laredo. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  an  office  there? 
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Mr.  Clarksox,  I  found  him  on  the  plaza. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  knoAv  where  to  go? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  and  showed  to  me  as 
a  man  who  coukl  get  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pointed  him  out  to  you? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  rather  a  well-known  route  you  followed? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  No ;  it  was  not  a  long  route. 

The  Chairman,  I  say  it  was  a  well-known  route  you  followed  to 
get  this  man.    You  were  told,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Exactly.  I  was  told.  It  was  the  only  way  I  knew 
him.     I  was  never  there  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  other  cotton  planters  looking  for 
this  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  know? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  guess  they  were  told  the  same  as  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  park  where  you  met  him? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  It  was  a  little  plaza.  The  man  that  I  got  may 
have  had  an  office,  but  I  do  not  know,  because  the  man  carried  me 
up  to  him  and  introduced  liiui  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  Mexican? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  No;  he  was  a  white  man. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  He  was  a  farmer  from  San  Patricio  County,  and 
he  introduced  me  and  went  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  his  name? 

Mr.  Clarksox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  the  best  statement  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Ci^\rkson.  Just  as  near  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  the  committee  may 
send  a  subcommittee  down  there  to  find  these  men, 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  would  certainly  try  to  help  locate  them  and  get 
them.     I  told  this  man  that  I  Avanted  200  and  I  got  135. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  pay  him  any  uioney? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Not  until  I  got  the  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Clarkson.  Four  dollars  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  realize  that  that  was  against  the  law? 

Mr.  Clarkson,  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  realize  that  it  was  against  the  law  to 
get  your  labor  in  surreptitiously? 

Mr.  Clarkson,  I  never  knew  there  was  such  a  law  in  effect. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  Ave  have  the  author- 
ization ,to  examine  these  witnesses.  Of  course,  I  knoAV  this  is  pre- 
liminary, but  these  Avitnesses  ought  to  be  sAVorn  and  Ave  ought  to  go 
into  a  thorough  examination.  We  Avere  directed  by  the  House  to 
do  it  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  ought  to  slip  OA^er  this  kind  of  Avork, 
I  do  not  feel  justified  myself;  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  representing 
my  country  or  my  constituents  or  anybody  else,  conducting  this  hear- 
ing in  this  Avay,  and  Avhen  men  come  here  to  testify  I  think  Ave  ought 
to  put  them  under  oath  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  it  develops  a  little  more — ^these  witnesses 
were  not  subpoenaed.  They  are  voluntarily  shedding  consideral)le 
light  on  the  facts  that  we  have  known  something  about.  They  are 
laying  the  foundation  upon  which  we  can  proceed  to  other  lines. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  conmiittee  stand  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  \vhen  we  can  hear 
the  other  witnesses.  It  is  now  5  o'clock  and  this  witness  can  be 
here  to-morrow  morning  to  testify. 

Mr,  Clarkson.  Well,  I  can,  but  I  would  like  to  go.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  came  here  to  testify  before  this  committee  that 
you  went  down  thei'e  to  get  135  laborers  and  you  met  a  white 
man 

Mr,   SiEGEL  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withbokl  my  motion. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  could  not  give  his  name.  You  met  a  Mexican 
employer  and  paid  him  so  much  money.  You  could  not  give  us 
the  white  man's  name  or  the  Mexican's  name.  You  do  not  giA^e  us 
any  facts,  but  just  a  general  statement.  Xow,  you  are  too  smart,  you 
have  had  too  much  experience,  you  are  too  good  an  American  citizen 
to  leave  us  in  that  plight  where  we  have  nothing  on  which  to  work. 
If  you  want  to  give  some  evidence,  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  give  us  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clarkson.  I  wish  I  knew  his  name,  because  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  stopped  if  it  is  wrong, 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  given  my  time  to  these  hearings  and  I  am  seek- 
ing information. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  if  he  knew  it  he  would  give  it. 

Mr.  Ci^^rkson.  I  would  be  glad  to;  if  I  could  find  him  I  could 
identify  him.  If  you  ever  come  to  the  border,  and  come  to  see  me, 
I  will  find  him. 

Mr,  Box.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law,  but 
these  gentlemen  cam©  up  here  with  a  petition  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  not  conducting  an  investigation  upon  authority  of 
the  House,  and  while  we  ought  to  have  all  the  information  we  can 
get,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  an^i:hing  to  lead  these  gentlemen 
to  believe  that  we  are  trjnng  to  set  traps  for  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  make  this  statement  as  a  matter 
of  common  information?  Since  agricultural  development  started  in 
our  section  of  the  country  around  Corpus  Christi  our  farmers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  border  to  get  labor.  Up  to  the  time 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  became  operative  during 
the  Avar  there  were  regular  labor  agencies  at  all  these  toAvns  along 
the  border.  In  Nueces  County,  two  years  ago,  when  the  drought  was 
broken  and  we  needed  at  least  9,000  laborers,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  county  council  of  defense,  representing  33  district  coun- 
cils, I  telephoned  the  labor  agency  at  Laredo  to  get  us  labor,  and  they 
sent  them  down  on  the  train.  They  would  come  in  charge  of  a  man, 
and  Ave  would  pay  for  them  when  they  landed  in  Corpus  Christi,  paid 
their  expenses  or  transportation  and  $1  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  sent  to  you  by  whom? 

Mr.  Miller.  By  a  labor  agency  in  Laredo. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  Federal  agency? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Xow.  Mr.-  Miller,  in  due  deference  to  Mr.  Box,  I 
would  not  for  the  life  of  me  try  to  trap  a  man  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  we  want  information  and  we  only  get  part  of  it.  If 
the  labor  agencies  are  in  operation  and  dealing  Avith  so  many  men 
and  receiving  so  much  money,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  you  gen- 
tlemen ought  to  give  us  the  names. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  the  name  of  the 
man  I  dealt  with.  His  nauie  was  Parker,  a  labor  agent  in  Laredo. 
That  is  the  man  I  dealt  with.  He  Avas  there  for  years.  Now,  as  to 
where  he  got  his  men.  whether  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side,  we 
did  not  inquire. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  operating  down  there  last  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Davis,  is  this  man  Parker  still  operating  in 
Laredo  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  used  to  be  before  the  State  took  his  license  away 
from  him.  He  operated  under  a  State  license,  and  right  there  I 
want  to  say  this:  That  the  Federal  labor  bureaus  there  were  the 
most  outrageous  farees  in  many  respects  that  we  have  ever  had  to 
deal  with.  If  you  want  me  to  qualify  that  statement  I  will  further 
say  that  the  men  at  tlie  head  of  these  bureaus  were  not  responsible 
for  the  condition  that  they  had  to  deal  with.  Tliey  would  probably 
hire  men  to  go  out  and  look  for  labor  and  those  men  would  go  out 
and  steal  that  labor  and  hire  it  to  somebody  else.  The  Federal 
fiuthorities  and  the  State  authorities  were  absolutely  honest  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.    I  know  the  name  of  every  man  there. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMAX.  Did  you  make  a  complaint  to  Mr.  Densmore.  the 
head  of  the  employment  service? 

Ml'.  Davis.  I  had  no  occasion  to  make  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Miller.  Before  I  took  tliis  matter  up  with  tlie  labor  agency 
I  took  it  up  with  the  local  employment  service  located  in  Corpus 
Christi.  .That  was  the  requirement  of  the  law.  that  we  had  to  see 
hoAV  many  we  needed.  The  matter  was  finally  tj'ken  up  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  director  of  labor  of  the  Ignited  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  eventually  our  request  reached  their  agent  at  Laredo,  whose 
name  was  A.  T.  Walker,  and  after  two  or  three  days  he  said  he 
could  not  get  the  labor. 

The  CnAiR:\rAN.  And  after  you  farmers  were  unable  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Federal  agent,  you  went  to  the  private  agent? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  called  him  over  the  phone  and  I  said.  "  Can  you  get 
me  laborers?  " 

The  CiTAiRMAx.  You  knew  that  the  man  you  called  upon  was  go- 
ing to  sneak  labor  over  the  border? 

^Ir.  Miller.  No.  sir;  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  -CiiAiRM AX.  Did  you  suspect  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Perhaps  I  suspected  it.  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Laredo  is  Mexican,  and  is  it  a 
town  of  25.000  or  ?>0.000  people.  Now,  Mr.  Clarkson  only  did  what 
countless  scores  of  farmers  all  over  Texas  have  done.  They  have 
gone  down  to  Laredo  and  found  somebody  to  get  Mexicans  for  their 
and  they  got  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see  the  misfortune  that  you  people  are  under.  I  am 
not  criticising  you.     I  hope  you  will  not  think  from  what  I  have 
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said  that  I  am  criticising  you,  but  with  the  legitimate  labor  employ- 
ment agencies  and  then  with  these  scalawags  who  violate  the  law 
and  work  against  you  on  both  sides,  they  have  got  you  where  you 
can  not  get  any  labor.     They  operate  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  how  it  operated  in  other  States,  and  1 
am  not  sure  how  it  operated  all  over  Texas,  but  I  do  know  that  in 
South  Texas  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  utterly 
inefficient. 

(Thereupon  at  5.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  28,  1920.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


COJLMITTEE  ON  ImMIGRATIOX  AND  XaTURALIZATIOX, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  J  ami  my  28,  1920. 
The  committee  assembled  at  10  o'clock  a.  ul,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Representative  JHudspeth,  of  Texas, 
is  here  and  desires  to  be  heard  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  B.  HUDSPETH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  state  that  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  time  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  come  here  from  a  long  distance  to  be  heard ;  but 
I  am  a  member  of  the  irrigation  committee,  which  has  a  meeting 
to-day  on  a  proposition  which  affects  California,  and  the  chairman 
has  asked  me  to  be  present. 

I  want  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  the  great  wool  and  sheep  and 
mohair  industry  of  Texas  has  not  as  yet  presented  its  case  to  this 
committee.  Coming  from  that  section,  and  representing  practically 
the  entire  wool-growing  and  mohair-growing  industry,  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  present  that  question  to  you  this  morning,  and  the  effect 
that  a  failure  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  ranch  hands  would  have 
upon  that  industry. 

To-day  there  are  in  Texas  2.500,000  sheep  and  1,680,000  goats. 
Texas  raises  more  mohair,  and  has  more  goats  than  any  other  State, 
and  more  than  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  combined. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  about  the  method  of  bringing  those 
Mexicans  across  the  border.  My  district  starts  in  at  the  western 
border  of  Maverick  County  and  runs  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  about 
700  miles. 

I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  "  gray- 
backs,"  and  "  wet-backs,"  or  any  other  kind  of  backs  coming  across 
the  river  from  Mexico,  except  through  the  regular  channels  at 
immigration  stations  along  the  border:  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  immigration  officials  along  the 
border. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  or  until  war  was  declared  between 
this  country  and  the  Imperial  German  Government,  we  had  no 
scarcity  of  farm  hands  in  that  section:  but  when  war  was  declared 
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the  Mexican  consul  at  San  Antonio  came  up  there  and  made 
speeches  throuorhont  the  ISIexican  part  of  that  section,  in  Del  Eid 
and  Sanderson  and  other  places,  in  which  he  stated  that  every 
Mexican,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  of  this  country  or  not.  would  be 
drafted  into  the  Army.  The  result  was  that  they  flew  across  the 
river  like  a  flock  of  blackbirds;  they  left  the  ranch  country  and 
what  little  farmino;  we  have  in  that  part  of  the  country  depleted  of 
labor;  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  searched  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  almost  to  jret  men  to  help  lamb  and  to  help  kid  in  the 
spring"  time. 

In  that  country  we  shear  twice  a  year,  and  last  fall  on  account  of 
a  scarcity  of  hands  there  were  four-fifths  of  the  sheepmen  who  did 
not  shejir  in  that  country.  There  is  the  president  of  the  Wool 
Growers*  Association.  Mr.  Moore,  who  will  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment :  and  I  say  to  you  orentlemen  that  you  ran  sit  here  and  not  pass 
this  resolution— you  have  the  power  not  to  do  it — but  I  want  to 
say  to  you.  in  all  seriousness,  that  whenever  you  do  you  take  froui  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  millions  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  wool  industry  in  Texa-^  Xow.  if  you  want  to  deplete  the 
TreasuiT  of  the  United  States,  it  is  all  rigfht:  you  jrentlemen  have 
power  to  do  ii. 

You  can  say.  "Why.  they  want  hands  in  California."  Yes;  I 
recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  "when  I  was  a  boy  that  they  did  not  want  the 
yellow  man  in  California :  and  it  not  oiily  affected  California  alone, 
i3ut  it  affected  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  passed  a 
bill  excluding  the  Chinese  from  California. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  in  regard  to  this  resolution,  that  you  can  say 
it  will  pauperize  hibor  there,  and  it  will  peonize  it.  I  say  it  will 
not.  Those  people  come  across  of  their  own  volition ;  no  man  makes 
them  come  across. 

And  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion:  Go  with  mo  to  my 
district,  and  I  will  pay  the  expenses  of  this  committee  out  of  my 
private  ]30cket.  I  have  not  conferred  with  anybody  else  on  this 
proposition.  I  will  leave  my  check  with  you  this  morning  for  $3,000 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  committee;  and  I  will  also  execute  my 
check"  for  $10,000  to  the  Eed  Cross ;  and  if  you  will  go  to  that  section 
and  you  do  not  find  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  entire  State  of 
Texas  in  favor  of  this  resolution  I  will  forfeit  that  check  to  the  Red 
Cross.    I  will  make  good  on  that  proposition. 

If  you  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Texas  are  behind  this  proposi- 
tion ;  if  you  do  not  believe  that  they  are  standing  there  begging  this 
committee  to  give  them  relief,  I  will  forfeit  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  United  States,  and  pay  it  out  of  my  own  funds,  out  of  such 
money  as  I  made  in  that  section  of  country  by  my  strong  arm  and  by 
the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  want  to  say  to  you  again,  if  you  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  Texas  are  behind  this  proposition,  that  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  x\bilene, 
Tex.,  last  Thursday,  at  which  700  delegates  were  present;  and  I 
will  show  you  on  this  map  [indicating]  the  parts  of  Texas  that 
they  came  from.  They  came  from  Dallas,  on  a  special  train;  they 
came  from  Forth  Worth,  two  of  the  big  cities  of  Texas;  the}^  came 
from  Austin ;  they  came  from  all  through  the  northwestern  part  of 
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Texas,  except  the  extreme  piney  woods  section.  And  I  talked  to 
over  200  of  those  delegates:  and  they  said,  "  If  we  do  not  get  relief 
by  getting  Mexicans  in  here  to  do  our  work  we  will  go  bankrupt  in 
the  farming  business  and  the  sheep  and  wool  industry."  Those  were 
business  men.  They  came  from  the  stores;  they  came  from  the 
banks;  they  came  from  the  farms;  and  they  were  there  to  help 
Texas;  and  I  talked  with  every  one  of  them,  and  even  wired  the 
president  at  Eastland,  Tex.,  Mr.  Beresford,  to-day;  and  if  he  does 
not  approve  my  sentiments  I  will  withdraw  this  resolution. 

Talk  about  the  people  of  Texas  not  being  behind  this  resolution! 
If  I  can  not  get  a  petition  here  within  a  week  signed  by  200,000 
citizens  of  Texas,  I  will  withdraw  this  resolution.  That  will  show 
you  that  the  people  of  Texas  have  wakedj  up. 

And  it  is  not  confined  to  Texas  either,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  in 
Arizona,  where  they  grow  the  Egyptian  cotton ;  and  the  Representa- 
tive from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden,  is  sick,  but  he  sends  a  message  to 
this  committee  and  asks  it  to  aiford  some  relief  to  the  people  there. 
The  governor  of  the  State,  through  a  letter,  has  asked  relief. 

I  say  that  I  will  make  good  on  that  proposition,  and  if  you  do  not 
believe  it,  I  will  leave  my  check  here  this  morning. 

Mr  Weltt.  How  about  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  talked  with  Representative  Hernandez  last  night, 
and  he  says  they  want  the  resolution,  but  that  they  are  not  suffering 
in  New  Mexico,  because  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico 
are  Mexican,  and  they  are  able  to  get  their  work  done. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  suggest  that  that  letter  should  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  left  it  with  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  show  you  where  the  cry  for  relief  comes 
from,  if  you  gentlemen  will  bear  with  me  a  few  moments.  Here 
[indicating  on  map]  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Texas.  Here 
[indicating]  is  where  it  comes  from.  You  draw  a  line  from  William- 
son County  to  the  Gulf,  and  all  west  of  there  the  cry  comes  from.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  from  east  Texas,  because  I  understand  they 
have  plenty  of  negi'o  help  over  there  in  east  Texas,  and  they  are  not 
making  that  cry. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  there  has  been  a 
fight  between  the  piney  woods  of  eastern  Texas  and  the  prairies  and 
black  lands  of  western  Texas.  I  have  fought  this  fight  for  western 
Texas  for  years,  and  I  will  fight  it  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  It  is 
not  a  new  fight  between  the  phiey  woods  and  the  ]^rairies  and  black 
lands  of  western  Texas ;  it  is  a  fight  that  is  going  on  in  the  legislature 
all  the  time ;  and  yet  west  Texas  gaA  e  them  16  acres  of  land  to  build 
their  railroads  in  eastern  Texas.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  that  fact — 
we  gave  16  sections  of  the  best  land  on  God's  footstool  to-day  to 
help  build  the  railroads  in  eastern  Texas.  That  is  the  fight  that  is 
being  waged,  if  you  want  to  know. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  have  a  resolution  before  this  com- 
mittee, as  you  gentlemen  know,  to  establish  and  to  reinforce,  the 
border  patrol  in  Texas.  A¥hy'^  To  keep  out  the  Jap  and  to  keep  out 
the  Chinaman.  I  do  not  know  where  that  resolution  is  to-day,  but 
it  was  here  in  this  committee  and  I  urged  it  with  all  the  vehemence 
in  my  power ;  and  I  stand  here  to-day  ready  to  urge  that  resolution, 
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because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  for  law  and  order,  and  I  have  stood 
for  it  all  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  was  added  to  the  calendar  bills  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  HunspK'j'H.  I  did  not  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  opposed  the 
efforts  of  the  conmiittee  to  recommit  that  resolution  to  make  changes 
considered  necessary. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  Texas  delegation,  Mr,  Chairman? 

Mr.  Box.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  knows  that  I  supported 
that  resolution. 

Mr,  Hudspeth.  The  chairman  knows  that  1  stood  here  and  urged 
with  all  the  vehemence  in  my  power  that  that  resolution  be  put 
through.  I  stood  here  and  did  all  m  my  power  to  keep  the  ''  wet- 
back "'  and  the  ''  grayback '"  and  the  '*  blueback "'  from  coming  across. 
And  I  stand  here  to-day  asking  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  a  definition  of  those  terms.  What  is  a 
^'  wetback  "  f 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  have  heard  a  "  wetback  "  described ;  he  is  a 
fellow  that  crosses  the  river  surreptitiously. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  "  blueback ''f 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  just  a  little  bit  of  pleasantry;  they  are  all 
the  same.  They  are  the  fellows  that  come  through  the  underground 
23assage,  that  has  been  very  ably  and  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  that  I  know  nothing  about  in  my  district, 

Mr,  Welty.  The  reason  they  are  called  "wetbacks"  is  because 
they  get  wet  in  coming  across,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes:  they  got  wet  when  they  swim  the  river  com- 
ing to  this  country.  They  come  over  here :  and  the  only  ambition 
they  have  is  to  fill  their  stomachs  Avhen  they  come  here. 

Those  are  the  facts:  and  there  is  the  territory  that  I  described  to 
you  that  needs  help,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  again,  that  you  can  talk  about  men  coming 
into  this  country  and  violating  the  law.  Well,  possibly  they  have,  in 
times  gone  by  clown  there ;  I  do  not  know.  It  does  not  encourage  a 
wholesome  respect  for  laws  to  bring  men  across  the  border  surrepti- 
tiously against  the  mandates  of  the  hnv :  and  that  is  not  what  we 
stand  for  in  Texas.    What  we  are  here  asking  for  is  legislation. 

And  the  only  excuse  that  I  have  ever  heard  for  not  passing  such  a 
resolution  as  this  is  that  you  would  have  to  let  in  the  Japs,  and  let 
in  the  Turks,  and  others.  Why,  you  can  take  this  resolution  and 
amend  it  as  you  see  fit,  and  let  it  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
and  the  bona  fide  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  there  will  then  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  anybody.  If  they  want  to  use  the  Mexicans  in 
Idaho,  or  if  they  want  to  use  them  in  Colorado,  we  men  of  Texas  are 
not  dogs  in  the  manger :  we  are  not  going  to  say,  "  You  can  not  do  it." 

Mr.  White.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  certainly, 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  think  those  Mexican  girls  would  be  useful  in 
New  York,  if  Mr.  Siegel  could  get  some  of  them  to  go  up  there  as  ser-. 
vant  girls?     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  that  is  where  j'ou  stand  for  the  women  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Siegel ;  and  I  join  hands  with  yon  on  that.  The 
Mexican  girl  is  one  of  the  best  servant  girls  on  this  earth.  If  you 
can  induce  them  to  go  to  New  York,  God  speed  you;  you  will  get 
good  servants.  They  make  splendid  servants  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  are  just  as  loyal  as  they  can  be,  and  you  do  not  have  to  lock 
your  things  up. 

Mr.  Siegel.  They  will  not  steal  vour  washing,  anvhow  ?  [Laugh- 
ter..] 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  and  as  Mr.  Pease  said,  you  can  leave  your 
pocketbook  in  your  house  and  it  will  be  there  when  you  get  back. 
They  are  simple-minded  peojjle.  And  where  is  the  harm  of  admit- 
ting them,  if  they  are  down  there  making  good  citizens?  It  seemed 
to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Raker  that  they  were  not 
treated  right  down  there.  If  you  will  pardon  another  reference  to  a 
personal  matter,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  get  that  view  of  what  I 
said  to  go  in  the  record ;  it  is  not  quite  correct,  speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  thought  from  Mr.  Raker's  questions  that 
he  thought  we  brought  them  over  here  and  starved  them  to  death. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  let  the  record  be  correct  in 
that  regard.  My  viewpoint  is  this :  Here  is  a  demand  throughout  the 
country  for  an  Americanization  bill  to  teach  illiterates. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Both  aliens  and  natives,  at  great  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.    Hudspeth.  Yes;    and   we   stand   for   it    in   Texas. 

The  Chairman.  And  here  is  a  resolution  before  this  committee 
proposing  to  let  countless  numbers  of  illiterates  into  this  country 

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  are 
doing  as  to  that  in  my  country.  You  will  allow  me  to  tell  what  we 
are  doing? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  largest  woolgrowers 
and  mohair  producers  in  that  section  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to  take 
you  to  a  town  in  my  section,  and  I  will  show  you  there  Mexicans 
that  have  been  on  my  ranch  15  or  20  years ;  men  who  live  in  cottages 
that  are  ceiled  and  painted,  with  good  stoves  in  them,  heating  and 
cooking  stoves;  where  there  is  a  little  schoolhouse  to  educate  their 
children,  and  a  victrola  in  their  homes — they  play  "  La  Paloma " 
and  "  Trip  the  Light  Fantastic  "  and  other  airs.  If  any  of  you 
gentlemen  want  to  "  trip  the  light  fantastic,"  I  would  like  to  take 
you  down  there  and  introduce  you  to  one  of  those  senoritas,  and  they 
will  teach  you  how  to  dance.  And  they  are  the  happiest  people  on 
this  earth.  And  those  conditions  are  not  confined  to  my  ranch;  you 
will  find  them  on  Mr.  Moore's  ranch,  and  Mr.  Clarkson's  ranch,  and 
all  the  other  ranches  that  employ  Mexicans. 

And  let  me  tell  you  a  story  to  show  you  the  fidelity  of  the  Mex- 
icans; let  me  show  you  the  loyalty  of  those  people  when  they  come 
over  here  and  j'ou  treat  them  right. 

My  major-domo,  who  is  a  Mexican,  was  driving  some  fine  bulls 
that  I  had  just  bought  at  an  exhibition  up  the  road;  the  road  was 
closely  hedged  in  on  each  side  by  thick  mesquite  bushes.     Along 
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came  one  of  those  "  speed  devils  "  in  an  automobile,  driving  very  fast. 
He  was  going  to  run  into  those  bulls;  but  the  major-domo  came  run- 
nmg  up  in  front,  with  his  Winchester  rifle  in  his  hands,  and  made  the 
driver  stop.  "  Do  not  run  into  the  bulls,"  he  said.  The  driver  said, 
''  You  are  a  Mexican ;  what  do  you  want  ?  Why  do  you  point  that 
gun  at  me?"  And  the  major-domo  said,  "Pardon  me,  senor,  but 
tJiose  are  Mr.  Claude's  bulls,  and  you  must  not  run  over  Mr.  Claude's 
l)ulls."  He  was  not  thinking  of  himself;  he  was  thinking  only  of  my 
.  interest. 

And  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  those  who  are  treated  right;  and  we 

do  treat  them  right;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  take  you  gentlemen 

down  there  and  show  you  their  fidelity  and  loyalty.     They  will 

-sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  man  that  will  treat  them  right.     And 

their  employer  can  trust  them. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  all  right.  But  we  have  some  statements  in 
tlie  record  of  this  hearing  to  the  effect  that  you  got  those  men  down 
there  from  Mexico,  and  when  you  got  through  with  them  you  did  not 
care  what  was  done  with  them 

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  We  do  not  treat  them 

Mr,  White  (interposing).  Let  me  finish.  I  want  to  ask  you  an- 
('ther  question.  You  referi'ed  to  those  people  that  came  across  with- 
out paying  the  head  tax — I  do  not  know  Avhether  your  illusion  was 
genei'al  or  particular. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  does  not  api)ly  to  my  section ;  they  do  not 
come  across  in  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  We  were  told  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  those 
fellows  had  to  come  over  here  "  to  fill  their  bellies";  and  yet  we  were 
told  by  other  gentlemen  that  these  people  were  the  best  laborers  in 
the  world — and  this  last  statement  conforms  to  yoxiv  statement  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  White.  And  it  mystifies  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
know  how  those  statements  can  be  made  to  agree. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  am  giving  you  the  actual  experience  of  a 
ranchman  in  my  section  of  the  country,  right  off  the  reel. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  Mr.  Bee  said  that  white  men  down  there 
would  not  work;  somebody  made  that  statement.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  in  my  section  of  the  country  the  white  men  work  along 
side  of  the  copper-colored  men. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  On  my  sheep  ranch  I  go  and  work  right  along 
side  of  them.  And  T  know  that  they  work  together.  I  know  the 
business;  I  herded  sheep  myself  for  seven  years,  and  I  ought  to 
know  it. 

Wr.  AYhitb.  That  is  fine;  that  makes  me  think  of  when  I  used  to 
uork  on  the  hayrick. 

iSIr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  I  walked  the  hills  of  Texas  for  seven  years 
Avhen  I  was  a  boy  herding  sheep,  and  I  ought  to  know  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  that  county,  and  I  know  the  goat  business;  and  these  gentle- 
ment  who  are  present  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  There 
[indicating!  was  a  man  that  was  shearing  sheep  for  10  years,  Mr. 
Moore,  president  of  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Mr. 
Moore  is  one  of  those  who  are  here  begging  for  relief  for  that  section. 
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And  I  say  to  3-011  gentlemen  that  you  can  sit  here  and  say,  "  We 
can  not  give  yon  relief,  because  other  States  will  want  it.''  Bnt  if  you 
say  that  you  will  be  taking  from  the  producers  of  cotton  property 
that  would  yield  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  here  telling  you  gentlemen  the  facts;  and 
1  believe  you  will  take  the  statement  of  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  that  section  as  to  those  facts ;  and'  if  I  do  not  tell  you  the  facts 
I  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Mexican  and  the 
illiteracy  test? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  My  views  as  to  the  illiteracy  test  are  that  there  are 
not  over  15  per  cent  of  them  that  can  stand  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  coming  across  f lom  Mexico ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Those  coming  across;  I  think  you  would  cut  out 
85  per  cent  of  them  if  you  applied  that  test  strictly.  Of  course,  the 
illiteracy  test  is  largely  up  to  the  man  who  is  applying  it;  one  man 
might  apply  it  loosely  and  let  them  in.  a\nother  man,  if  he  is  living 
up  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law — I  am  not  talking  of  any  particular 
cases,  because  I  do  not  know  about  any — but  one  man  might  let  the 
Avhole  lot  of  them  come  in;  and  another  man  would  let  hardly  any  of 
them  in.  Most  of  those  Mexicans  can  write  a  very  good  hand  in  Si~)an- 
ish;  but  if  you  would  set  them  dowai  to  read  one  paragraph  of  this 
journal  [indicating],  they  could  not  do  it,  even  if  it  was  printed  in 
Spanish.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  they  write  better  than 
they  read.  I  have  never  seen  a  Mexican  who  did  not  write  a  fairly 
good  hand ;  but  scores  of  them  can  not  read  the  pages  of  a  book. 

There  was  Pancho  Villa,  who  could  not  write  his  name.  But 
somel)ody  showed  him  how  to  scrawl  "  Pancho  Villa  "  on  the  wall ; 
and  now  he  makes  that  scrawl;  he  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was, 
except  that  somebody  has  told  him  it  was  "  Pancho  Villa."  And 
he  is  a  man  who  at  one  time  almost  governed  Mexico ;  a  man  of  very 
gfreat  native  ability.     Now,  that  is  the  Avay  with  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Mexicans  do  you  employ  on  your 
ranch  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  In  kidding  and  lambing  times,  I  employ  about  40. 
In  ordinary  times,  nearly  everyone  on  my  ranch  is  a  ^Mexican.  But 
the  chief  major-domo  is  a  white  man.  They  have  their  families 
there,  and  live  there  the  year  around. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  there  the  year  around? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  on  my  ranch.  But  I  am  not  asking  this  for 
my  own  benefit. 

The  ChxVirman.  You  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  those  who 
•would  stay? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  know  them  pretty  well;  and  I  speak  the 
language  about  as  well  as  they  do.  I  have  worked  with  them 
very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  people  who  have  employed  the 
transient  Mexican  labor  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  see 
that  they  were  operatinc:  under  regulations  that  Avere  an  extension  of 
the  laws,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  :-ee  that  when  they  had  operated 
under  an  extension  of  the  law  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time 
before  they  would  have  to  come  here  for  another? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  and  a  good  many  are  doing  that  very  thing. 

The  CiTAiR:\rAN.  They  are  keeping  them  ? 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  they  are  keeping  them,  I  think,  everywhere 
where  the}^  can.  I  think  that  is  the  wise  thing  to  do.  I  never  im- 
ported any  Mexicans  myself,  because  they  go  to  work  and  come 
back  whenever  there  is  any;  they  live  in  houses  which  are  just  as 
comfortable  as  any  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Your  district  is  a  border  district,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir ;  700  miles  along  the  border. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  they 
import  Mexicans  freely  there? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  not  in  my  district.  I  never  heard  of  it  until 
these  gentlemen  made  the  statement  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  has  been  going  on  you  do  not  know  it? 

Mr,  Hudspeth.  If  it  has  been  going  on,  we  do  not  know  it.  Our 
greatest  fear  has  been  that  the  Jap  and  the  Chinaman  would  come 
in;  and  I  have  heard  that  in  that  section  that  is  true,  that  they  are 
coming  in.  That  is  why  I  asked  for  the  increase  of  the  border 
patrol.  But  the  Mexican,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  comes  through 
the  regular  channels.  The  Mexican  is  deathly  afraid  of  the  ITnited 
States  laws. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  go  10  miles  outside 
of  Laredo,  you  could  not  see  a  Mexican  coming  across  if  he  was  ^0 
feet  away,  could  you? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  lune  never  been  to  Laredo.  I  understand  it  is 
a  very  bushy  country  down  there,  and  that  the  mesquites  grow  right 
up  to  the  river.    But  I  have  never  seen  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  there  is  a  growth 
there  higher  than  a  man's  head. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  a  jungle  that  grows  right  up  to  the  river, 
higher  than  a  man's  head.  That  is  east  of  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try; that  is  in  the  Brownsville  section,  where  they  have  had  so  much 
trouble  with  the  bandits.  We  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  ban- 
dits in  the  Big  Bend  section  of  my  country,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  condition  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Thirty-nine;  it  is  the  largest  district  in  area  in 
the  United  States, 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  unable,  then,  to  make  any  authentic 
estimate  of  the  number  of  transient  Mexicans  who  would  be  needed 
in  your  39  counties? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  been  discussing  that  with  the  gentlemen 
from  our  section  wdio  are  present.  The  president  of  the  wool  growl- 
ers' association  is  here,  and  another  gentleman  who  has  a  ranch  ad- 
joining my  county.  And  I  would  figure  tliat.  in  order  to  handle  the 
ranch  business  of  the  section  that  I  represent  along  the  border,  wo 
woidd  need  about  .5,000  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  need  about  5,000"? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Five  thousand  additional  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Welty.  In  that  district? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is.  the  ranch  business  would  need  that  many? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  the  ranch  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  got  in  5,000  this  last  year,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  think  we  got  in  5,000  last  yeav;  they  went 
through  Del  Rio  and  crossed  there;  I  think  they  allowed  at  least 
5.000  Mexicans  to  cross.  But  if  any  "  wet-backs  "  crossed  I  never 
heard  of  it.  They  went  there  to  work  for  reputable  men  like  Mr. 
(jrahani  and  Mr.  Farr, 

The  Chairmax.  Have  you  any  decided  views  as  to  the  applica- 
tion or  the  continuance  of  the  illiteracy  test  as  applied  to  countries 
like  Italy  and  other  European  countries? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  But  I  want 
to  state  to  you,  Mr.  Chairuian,  that  I  aui  not  in  favor  of  indiscrimi- 
nate immigration  to  this  country.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  permitting 
any  human  being  to  enter  this  country  in  cases  where  there  might  be 
the  slightest  question  about  liis  loyalty  to  this  country  or  his  becom- 
ing a  menace  to  this  country.  And  if  I  had  the  remotest  doubt  about 
these  Mexicans  that  come  in  here  not  being  loyal  to  this  country,  or 
if  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  being  a  red-flag  advocate,  or  of  any 
one  of  them  ever  uttering  a  treasonable  word  against  this  Govern- 
ment, so  help  me  God  I  would  say,  ''  Gentlemen,  no  matter  if  we 
.stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  (Jrande  and  starve,  do  not  let  those 
people  in."  That  is  what  I  would  say  if  I  had  the  slightest  doubt 
about  those  simple-minded  people  that  we  have  been  bringing  in  here. 

Mr.  White.  You  mentioned  a  while  ago  a  certain  Mexican  who 
came  to  your  section  and  made  speeches  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  He  Avas  a  Mexican  consul. 

Mr.  White.  That  must  have  been  the  result  of  propaganda. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  was;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  it:  He 
was  a  Carranza  consul,  and  at  that  time  Villa  was  getting  in  the 
ascendancy ;  and  at  that  time  Carranza  wanted  all  of  those  men  who 
were  familiar  with  firearms  to  help  him.  They  carry  guns  down  in 
that  section  to  shoot  eagles  and  wolves  and  other  animals,  and  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  use  of  American  firearms  while  living  on  this 
side;  and  Carranza  thought  Villa  was  getting  into  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  was  condng  to  Juarez  and  wanted  to  augment  his  army. 

Mv.  White.  Then  you  do  not  have  the  idea  that  Carranza  was 
influenced  b}-  the  German  propaganda? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  a  pro-German  from  the  crown  of 
his  old  bald  head  down  to  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

Mr.  White.  But  you  say  that  was  not  the  reason  for  that  consul 
inducing  them  to  return  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  At  that  time  it  Avas  thought  that  Villa  was  getting 
into  the  ascendancy.  There  never  was  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  breath 
in  Carranza's  body  in  favor  of  the  .Ameiicans.  He  hobnobbed  with 
the  Germans  all  through  the  war,  and  that  man  that  we  captured 
when  we  got  the  ''  plan  of  San  Diego  ■'  was  a  German  spy  and  he  had 
letters  on  his  person  from  Carranza,  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Chihuahua  and  the  governor  of  Sonora,  telling  them  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  German  Government.  That  was  the  man  that  we  cap- 
tured and  got  the  "  plan  of  San  Diego  "  from. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  nationality? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  forgotten,  but  he  was  a  foreigner — but  he 
had  been  in  this  counti*y  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  j'our  opinion,  would  it  be  possible  for  Car- 
ranza or  any  other  governmental  authority  there  to  develop  and 
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train  Mexican  citizens  in  matters  of  intrigue  and  send  them  into  this 
country  to  raise  trouble  ( 

Mr.  'Hldspeth.  Xo  :  he  gets  them  across  there  for  fighting  because 
they  want  an  opportunity  to  fill  their  stomachs.  They  are  no  more 
loyal  to  Carranza  than  you  are ;  and  all  of  them  detest  him,  because 
he  is  full  of  intrigue  and  full  of  poison.  But  when  they  come  across 
here  and  mix  with  the  people  over  here,  they  have  a  sympathy  and 
lespect  for  this  Government.  And  to  show  you  that  that  is  true 
I  can  cite  the  case  of  my  major-domo,  when  he  heard  war  was  de- 
clared. I  was  in  my  offiVe  450  miles  away;  and  he  got  on  his  horse 
and  rode  to  the  nearest  enlisting  offirer — he  was  59  years  old.  And 
when  he  got  there  the  officer  asked  him.  "  What  do  you  want?  "  The 
major-domo  replied,  "  I  want  to  fight  for  Mr.  Claude's  Government." 
They  all  call  you  by  your  first  name.  He  said.  "I  want  to  fight 
for  Mr.  Claude's  Government."  He  had  his  Winchester  and  car- 
tridge belt  and  cartridges  with  him;  he  was  ready.  That  is  the  way 
they  do.  We  do  our  best  to  educ  ate  tlien).  We  have  every  facility 
to  educate  them.  And  T  want  to  say  that  in  my  district  we  do  every- 
thing on  the  face  of  the  eaith  to  keep  them;  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  them. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  from  the  incursions  of  preda- 
tory bands? 

Mr.  Hudspeth,  Not  in  that  section.  There  have  been  some  incur- 
sions in  the  Big  Bend  district,  to  the  west  of  me.  They  came  across 
the  river  and  attacked  a  ranch  a  year  ago  last  Christmas,  and  took 
away  some  loot.  The  captain  of  the  expedition  was  killed;  and  he 
had  on  the  uniform  of  a  Carranza  officer;  they  were  Carranza 
soldiers,  sent  over  here  by  Carranza  or  his  agents. 

And  Senator  Fall  is  developing  in  his  investigation  now  that 
Carranza  inspired  those  raids  down  there,  and  that  his  officers 
crossed  the  river,  without  any  question. 

But  it  is  different  with  these  simple-minded  people  that  we  bring 
over  here.  It  is  a  revelation  to  them  in  my  country  when  they  get 
there  and  see  hovr  we  treat  them.  Of  course,  lots  of  them  go  back ; 
they  love  their  homes  in  Mexico,  and  many  go  back.  But  still,  we 
keep  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  they  hate  Americans,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No.  sir;  they  do  not  hate  Americans;  after  they 
become  acquainted  with  us  they  love  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  not  fundamental — that  hatred  of  Amercans? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No.  sir.  That  is  the  idea  of  Carranza.  who  is  a 
mixture  of  pomposity,  malevolence,  and  ignorance.  Those  are  all 
combined  in  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  Villa's  attitude  toward  Americans? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Villa's  attitude  toward  Americans,  I  think,  until 
this  Government  made  the  mistake  of  letting  Carranza's  soldiers  go 
through  our  country  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  was 
friendly.  There  is  no  question  whatever  about  that.  But  when 
we  permitted  three  trainloads  of  Carranza  soldiers  to  enter  at 
El  Paso  and  go  through  to  Douglas,  in  order  to  stop  Villa,  when 
he  would  have  taken  El  Pietro,  the  Mexican  town  across  from 
Douglas,  then  he  made  the  Columbus  raid  in  revenge.     But  up  to 
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that  time  he  had  been  very  friendly.  There  are  men  here  who  know 
that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely ;  I  think  he  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Egberts.  And  the  Americans  who  are  over  there  are  friendly 
to  Villa  now, 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  Now,  it  is  true  that  he  made  the  Columbus 
raid ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  But  it  was  right 
on  the  heels  of  our  helping  Carranza  at  El  Pietro :  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  tliat  he  would  have  whipped  Carranza  at  that  time.  And 
that  made  him  mad;  and  he  says  he  has  always  befriended  Ameri- 
cans; and  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  have  received  letters  from  un- 
fortunate Americans  who  were  in  the  jail  at  Juarez,  and  have  gone 
across  to  get  them  out;  and  he  has  never  refused  me  at  any  time: 
and  he  has  done  what  I  have  asked  every  time.  That  shows,  to  my 
mind,  that  he  is  friendly  to  Americans, 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  There  is  another 
bill  on  the  calendar  which  we  reported  along  the  lines  of  your  reso- 
lution for  a  border  patrol  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  receive  my  hearty  support. 

The  Chairman.  This  suggestion  has  been  made  since  we  placed 
that  bill  on  the  calendar :  That  if  we  organized  a  border  patrol  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  immigration  laws,  that  patrol  might 
just  as  well  be  strong  enough,  and  with  authority  enough,  to  enforce 
all  of  the  laws  that  might  be  violated  on  the  border — the  customs 
laws,  etc. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  further  suggestion  has  been  made, 
that,  if  we  put  in  a  border  patrol  of  that  strength,  and  if  it  should  be 
organized  under-  the  Treasury  Department  to  really  patrol  the 
border,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  20  or  ?>0  of  those  armed- 
border  patrols  would  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  would 
have  to  act  for  the  defense  of  property.  Is  that  true,  in  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  not  necessary  in  Texas,  because  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Lone  Star  Rangers;"  and  when  you  put  one 
of  them  on  the  border  he  inspires  confidence — he  inspires  terror  in 
whoever  crosses  his  path  in  Texas;  those  are  the  State  Rangers. 

Mr.  Welty.  Is  that  why  the  Mexicans  think  they  could  whip  the 
whole  United  States  if  it  was  not  for  Texas?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  produced  that  senti- 
ment. Because  I  spoke  to  one  of  them  once  when  they  brought  in  a 
bunch  of  train  robbers  in  my  section;  I  asked  the  captain,  Dick 
Russell,  who  is  now  in  San  Antonio,  "  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  get 
but  one  man  killed  ?  "  The  train  robbers  were  all  behind  rocks.  And 
the  captain  said,  "  We  shot  once,  and  then  told  them  to  hold  their 
hands  up.  and  they  did  so."  Those  rangers  inspire  confidence  and 
terror  wherevei'  they  go  with  their  trusty  rifles.  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  anybody  down  thei-e  on  the  border  to  protect  that  prop- 
erty, if  you  have  enough  of  those  gentlemen  Avho  are  used  to  riding 
around  in  that  rough  country,  and  know  every  trail  in  it,  who  are  all 
sharpshooters,  and  who  do  not  laiow  what  fear  is.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  put  anybody  else  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  do  not  think  those  rangers  could  puss  a  civil- 
service  examination,  do  vou  ? 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them  have  been  sheriffs.  Capt. 
Wright  is  an  okl  sheriff.    Mr.  Moore  knows  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean,  if  this  border  patrol  should  he  under  civil 
service  tliey  would  not  be  able  to  pass  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  some  of  them  could  not  stand  it,  but  many 
of  them  could ;  many  of  them  are  pretty  well  educated.  If  the  test 
was  right  in  shooting,  I  know  they  could  stand  it;  they  would  get 
100  per  cent.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  of  course,  if  the  examination  was  along  the 
line  of  his  duties  along  the  border,  he  could  stand  it. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  he  carries  his  gun  and  his  food  and  equip- 
ment in  his  saddlebag,  and  woe  be  unto  any  man  that  crosses  his 
path ! 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  kind  of  men  who  were  put  on  by  the 
innnigration  service  to  ])atrol  the  border  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  the  very  class  of  men  that  emergency 
patrol  consisted  of. 

Mr.  Box.  In  connection  with  that,  a  question  Avas  asked  about 
the  attitude  on  that  resolution,  and  a  statement  was  made.  I  want 
to  get  the  record  straight  about  that.  As  I  understood  it,  that  reso- 
lution was  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  that  provision; 
and  that  w^as  what  the  committee  voted  on. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Eliminating  the  civil-service  provision? 

Mr.  Box.  No;  eliminating  the  border-]iatrol  provision. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  reason  that  the  border  patrol  was  incom- 
plete, and  the  provisions  overlapped  the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Box.  And  the  objection  to  its  recall  was  based  wholly  on 
that  theory;  and  if  it  is  to  be  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reinserted,  in  improved  form,  an  entirely  different  proposition  would 
be  presented.  I  state  that  just  in  order  that  my  position  may  be 
clear 

Mr.  Eaker  (interposing).  Before  you  pass  that.  I  understood  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  in  having  the  resolution  returned  to  the 
committee  was  to  luit  in  the  civil-service  proposition,  simply  liecause 
the  general  attitude  of  the  House  would  permit  no  legislation  to  be 
passed  where  there  was  to  be  any  considerable  number  of  men  ap- 
pointed unless  they  were  placed  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  I  did  object  to  putting  the  civil-service  provision 
in  there,  because,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Hudspeth  and  Mr. 
Stewai't,  who  appeared  here  in  behalf  of  this  measure,  it  was  shown 
that  the  ordinary  principles  and  methods  of  the  civil-service  exam- 
ination would  not  apply  to  those  rough-and-ready  fellows — just 
such  fellows  as  Mr.  Hudspeth  has  been  describing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  was  my  understanding. 

ISIr.  Hudspeth.  T  was  not  present  at  the  time;  but  I  appeared 
before  this  committee  urging  the  passage  of  the  resolution  because 
I  was  gettinc:  letters  from  El  Paso  and  from  across  the  border 
stating  that  the  yelloAv  peril  was  appearing  and  the  Japs  and  China- 
men Avere  coming  across  the  river.  And  if  I  thought  it  would  open 
the  doors  to  that  class  of  people  I  Avould  be  against  this  resolution, 
because,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago  (in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Eaker),  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  recall 
Avhen  the  yellow  peril  became  so  great  in  that  section  of  the  country 
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that  it  became  necessary  fov  the  TTnited  States  to  pass  exclusion 
laws.  And  I  have  traveled  all  through  that  Pacific  coast  section, 
and  I  have  seen  the  peril  from  the  Jap  up  there;  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  he  is  taking  j-our  farms. 

But  I  sa}'  that  this  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  271)  does  not  open  the 
door  to  anythino;  of  the  kind.  And  if  you  will  take  this  resolution 
and  redraft  it.  and  confine  it  to  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders — 
our  neighbors — you  will  get  a  class  of  people  in  the  country  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  could  be  turned  into  Bolshevists  or  any- 
thing wdiatever  that  was  detrimental  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  Box.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  in  your  mail  this  morning 
urging  the  admission  of  the  Japanese  who  are  not  laborers? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No  :  I  did  not :  but  if  I  had  received  such  a  letter 
I  would  have  written  that  gentleman  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  it  is  an  open  question 

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  Well,  it  is  not  with  me. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  It  happens  in  all  countries  that  the 
personal  interests  of  citizens  often  surmount  national  policies;  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  giving  so  much  time  to  hearings  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  why  do  3'OU  pass,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  ask  the  question,  an  exclusion  act?  Why  do  you 
pass  a  rigid  bill  against  immigration?  It  is  because  you  think 
people  are  admitted  to  this  country  who  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 
who  are  a  menace  to  this  Government.  All  right;  I  am  Avith  you 
there.  But  I  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Mexican — and  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  that  section — committing  a  depredation  or  crime 
against  the  Government.    And  that  is  wdiy  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  TAventy  jears  ago  no  man  on  the  Pacific  coast 
could  foresee  that  the  Japanese  would  ever  become  land  owners  and 
insist  on  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Twenty  years  ago  they  could  not.  But  let  me  tell 
5"Ou  this :  We  are  not  asking  for  something  that  we  never  have  had. 
The  Mexicans  settled  Texas.  We  are  not  asking  that  they  be  allowed 
to  come  in  as  a  new  experiment;  but  they  haA^e  liA'ed  there  all  the 
days  of  our  liA^es,  and  we  expect  them  to  live  there  for  all  our  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  j^ou  account  for  the  statements  that  the 
$4  head  tax.  which  was  in  force  until  May  1.  1917,  attracted  no  at- 
tention and  kept  no  Mexicans  out,  Avhile  the  $8  tax  does  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  was  a  brand-new  piece  of  news  to  me;  I 
neA^er  heard  of  that  before  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  hoard  of  a  $4  head  tax  on  immigrants? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  heard  there  was  a  $4  head  tax,  but  never  heard 
of  its  being  charged  up. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  to  j-ou  from  my  viewpoint :  We  need  laborers. 
We  hear  talk  about  cheap  labor,  when  I  pay  the  men  on  my  ranch 
$80  a  month  and  board  them  and  house  them  and  give  them  a  Jersey 
coAv  to  milk.  And  everybody  else  does  the  same.  It  is  laborers  that 
Ave  need,  and  not  cheap  laborers.  Talk  about  cheap  labor,  when  a 
man  can  make  $10  a  day  picking  cotton.  xVnd  I  giA'e  my  major-domo 
$80  a  month  and  a  house  and  all  the  chickens  and  eggs  he  wants, 
and  all  the  horses  he  wants  to  use.     Why,  he  Avants  to  imitate  me 
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and  other  Americans.    He  puts  on  a  pair  of  fine  spurs  and  leggings, 
and  everything  else  he  sees  the  American  wear. 

Now,  i  want  to  say  this  and  I  Avant  it  to  go  in  the  record :  If  you 
gentlemen  can  devise  some  means  whereby  the  men  who  want  to  em- 
ploy those  Mexicans  can  pay  that  head  tax  on  this  side,  we  will  pay 
it  gladl}" — it  does  not  amount  to  that  [indicating].  Eight  dollars — 
what  does  that  amount  to,  when  the  cotton  in  Coleman  and  Runnels 
counties  up  there  is  rotting  in  the  fields — and  the  same  condition 
exists  in  Tom  Green  County?  They  are  paying  $3  a  hundred 
pounds.  What  does  an  $8  head  tax  amount  to  to  those  people  if  they 
can  get  their  cotton  picked? 

If  you  can  devise  some  way  whereby  we  can  pay  that  head  tax 
when  they  get  there,  we  will  pay  it  gladly.  What  would  $8  or  $10 
be  to  me  if  I  needed  hands  like  those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  here 
do  to  save  their  lamb  crop  and  kid  crop?  When  the  lambs  are  a 
month  old  they  are  worth  $10,  and  the  young  goats  are  worth  $6 ;  and 
under  those  conditions  do  you  mean  to  say  that  $8  would  stop  us  one 
moment  ?    It  would  not. 

Mr.  Knox.  On  that  question  of  a  $1  head  tax.  I  think  there  was 
an  exception  made  in  the  law,  that  that  did  not  apply  to  Mexico, 
Cuba,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  Newfoundland. 

The  Chairisfax.  It  never  did? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  We  looked  that  up,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
is  right;  that  never  applied  to  those  places  until  this  new  immigra- 
tion law  went  into  effect. 

The  CiiAiRTirAN.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Crist? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  was  true  as  to  permanent  residents  of  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Then  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  last  law  that 
tax  did  not  apply  to  permanent  residents  of  those  countries  Avhen 
they  came  in? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  is  correct:  it  was  put  in  for  the  first  time  in  the 
January,  1917,  act.     I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Let  me  say  this  to  you :  You  spoke  about  the  Mexi- 
cans getting  our  American  money  and  going  back  across  the  river. 
Yes;  that  is  true.  I  do  not  know  what  sums  they  take  when  they 
go  back  home  to  spend  their  winters  there  in  the  land  of  the 
manana — the  "beautiful  land  of  manana."  where  they  sing  "La 
Paloma  "  and  "  Supei'las  "  and  all  of  those  songs.  They  have  got 
a  little  American  money.  But  the  American  goes  into  Mexico  and 
digs  in  their  mines  and  brings  back  their  gold  and  spends  it  in  the 
"  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave."  And  he  does  not  leave 
any  of  it  there  in  INIexico.  Now.  do  you  blame  the  Mexican  for 
taking  a  little  money  back  home  with  him?  When  the  Mexican 
comes  here  he  gives  value  received  for  every  dollar  that  he  receives 
in  pay.  He  is  well  adapted  to  ranch  work,  becaiuse  he  has  led  a 
nomadic  life  and  is  accustomed  to  herding  animals.  And  he  has  also 
worked  in  Tampico  and  that  section  of  Torreon  which  is  the  greatest 
cotton-producing  country  in  the  world,  and  of  course  he  knows  how 
to  work  on  cotton. 

And  please  get  it  out  of  your  minds,  gentlemen,  that  the  Mexican 
is  cheap  labor,  or  that  we  want  cheap  labor.  Like  the  old  man  in 
the  story,  who  said,  "  Oh,  Lord,  anybody  at  all !"  we  want  any  labor 
we  can  eet:  it  is  labor  we  are  after. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  resolution  provides  for  the  suspension  "  for 
the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  January  1,  1920,  in  so  far  as 
said  provisions  affect  the  enti-^-  into  the  States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  of  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  who 
are  coming  to  the  United  States  to  eno-age  in  agricultural  or  live- 
stock pursuits." 

What  is  your  plan  after  the  year  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  We  have  not  any  plan  on  earth. 

Mr.  Weltt.  AVould  you  not  want  to  restore  the  old  law  and  admit 
native  Mexicans  at  any  time,  and  also  native  Canadians? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  why 

Mr.  Welty  (interposing).  And  why  should  we  not  admit  those 
people  if  they  make  good  neighbors? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  heartily  agree  with  3"0U. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  that  not  relieve  the  situation  to  some  extent, 
if  they  are  only  fighting  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  if  the 
Texas  people  are  willing  to  furnish  that  which  they  want?  Would 
that  not  satisfy  the  conditions  there  and  relieve  our  border  trouble? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  it  would  stop  revolutions  in  Mexico  if  you 
passed  that  kind  of  law. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  we  passed  that  kind  of  law  we  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  send  50,000  soldiers  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  think  you  would,  because  they  would 
come  on  this  side  and  we  would  make  good  citizens  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Box.  The  gentleman  means  turn  them  in  on  Texas  and  let 
them  feed  on  Texas,  and  then  you  will  not  have  to  have  ai  guard  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  willing  to  do :  I  will 
state  that  we  will  be  willing  to  go  over  there  and  guard  them  out 
of  your  district,  if  you  will  let  them  come  down  to  our  section. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  understand  that  it  is  due  to  an  economic  condition? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  the  only  reason  you  have  those  bandits  from 
Mexico  crossing  the  border  is  because  the  poor  fellows  are  starving? 

Mr.  Box.  There  is  the  same  reason  they  have  for  everything  else 
they  do,  because  they  are  wretched,  lawless,  poor  criminal  devils 
that  do  not  know  how  to  keep  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  strange  that  they  are  such  criminals,  when 
they  make  good  citizens  as  soon  as  they  come  across  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  White.  Is  it  not  human  and  fair  and  logical  to  assume  that 
tliose  fellows  who  come  to  your  country  are  the  workers? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  While  the  bandits  who  come  over  there  are  the  preda- 
tory Mexicans? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Now.  you  have  "  said  a  mouthful."  Those  are 
the  people  who  come  over  and  raise  the  trouble — the  bandits. 

Mr.  White.  Then  the  Mexicans  are  not  all  docile  people? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  White.  There  are  a  lot  of  them,  as  described  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Box,  who  are  bandits? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  are  plenty  of  bandits ;  but  they  do  not  hire 
out  to  lamb  sheep  and  to  kid  goats  and  to  pick  cotton.    Those  people 
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come  across  to  burn  houses  and  steal  cattle  in  the  night  and  get  back 
across  the  river  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  they  are  hungry? 
Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  because  they  are  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Your  resolution  would  give  them  a  free  field  here, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Xo. 

The  CHAiR:\rAx.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Because  under  my  resolution  they  would  have  to 
enter  through  a  port. 

Mr.  WiLSOx.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  people  would  come  across 
whether  we  have  an  illiteracy  test  or  not? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Certainly:  that  lias  been  the  case  ever  since  Texas 
was  a  republic ;  ever  since  the  Cortez  revolution  they  have  had  revo- 
lutions down  there  and  always  will  as  long  as  a  Mexican  is  living. 

Mr.  WiLsox.  I  understand  from  you,  however,  that  the  illiteracy 
test  would  kee])  out  about  85  per  cent  of  those  who  would  come  in 
as  laborers? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  mv  judgment. 

ISIr.  WiLsox.  And  also,  so  far  as  your  judgment  goes,  if  the  head 
tax  could  be  paid  on  this  side  without  violating  our  laws,  tlie  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Hx'Dspeth.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely ;  we  would  not  stop  on  paying 
$8  a  head.  We  have  got  to  have  help.  You  know  the  people  could 
not  fi:et  the  shearing  done  last  fall,  and  a  sheep  can  not  go  more  than 
12  months  without  being  shorn;  he  sheds  his  wool. 

Mr.  AViLSox.  Your  resolution  calls  for  the  suspension  of  tliese 
clauses  of  the  immigration  law  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  started  to  explain  that 

Mr.  WiLsox.  Well,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  better  if  a  general  exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of 
border  countries,  like  Mexico  and  Canada,  permanently? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  agree  with  you 

Mr.  Welty  (interposing).  That  is,  if  they  are  nationals  or  natives 
of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir;  men  who  are  born  there.  That  is  the 
reason  I  drew  this  resolution  in  this  way,  "  of  the  Mexican  race." 
I  did  not  want  the  Jap  to  come  there  and  say  he  came  from  Mexico; 
I  did  not  want  the  Chinaman  to  get  in;  he  might  become  a  citizen. 
I  think  a  Chinaman  could  become  a  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  bona  fide  citizens  "  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  and  I  also  say  "  of  the  Mexican  race." 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  considered  the  treaty  with  Japan,  by  which 
we  are  bound  not  to  discriminate  against  their  people  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No:  I  have  not  discriminated  against  them. 

Mr.  Welty.  Could  we  not  make  this  exception  as  to  our  own  neigh- 
bors? 

Mr.  Box.  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  had  considered  that  question. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  we  can  'make  that  exception  as  to  our 
neighbors  without  interfering  with  any  treaty. 

Mr.  Welty.  Not  only  that,  but  we  do  not  make  any  exception  at 
all;  we  simply  admit  the  border  natives. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  You  would  have  to  admit  any  person  who  became  a 
citizen  of  Mexico,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  and  the  same 
would  applj^  to  Canada  and  to  Newfoundland  as  well. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Can  a  Chinaman  become  a  citizen  of  Canada? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Not  now,  I  think. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Can  he  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  If  he  is  born  here  he  can  be  a  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  An  amendment  of  that  kind  would  do  away  with 
this  limitation  in  your  resolution  to  those  who  are  coming  into  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  agricultural  and  live-stock  pursuits. 
Why  did  you  limit  your  resolution  to  those  industries  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Because  I  understood,  after  conferring  with  the 
director  general  of  immigration,  that  the  law  was  suspended  for 
that  purpose  during  the  war;  that  during  the  war  it  was  suspended 
for  that  pursuit — agriculture,  which  includes  live-stock  raising.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might  suspend  it  for  another  year.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  drew  up  the  resolution  to  cover  one  year :  I  drew  it 
up  in  that  way  because  I  was  afraid  that  if  we  tried  to  make  it 
permanent  we  would  get  nothing.  I  saw  a  tendency  here  to  ex- 
clude everybody;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  saw  that  your  party, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  in  power;  the  Kepublican  party  was  in  power 
in  Congress,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  that  party  to 
exclude  everybody 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute;  let  us  analyze 
that  a  little. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  am  giving  you  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  probable  that  what  you  sense  as  the 
attitude  of  this  committee  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  is  likely  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  House  itself? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  find  the  Republican  party  in 
power,  do  you  think  it  means  exclusion? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  I  heard  you  express  yourself,  and  I  heard 
others  of  these  gentlemen  express  themselves  in  that  way;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  get  an  extension  for  a  year  we 
would  get  some  relief  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  1917,  when 
the  Burnett  bill,  carrying  the  illiteracy  test,  was  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  the  vote  in  a  Democratic  House  was  287  yeas  to 
106  nays;  and  of  that  287,  the  entire  Texas  delegation,  with  the 
exception  of  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Burgess,  and  Hardy,  voted  for  the 
bill  containing  the  illiteracy  test,  over  the  veto  of  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  But  had  this  matter  ever  been  presented  at 
that  time?  Had  there  been  a  scarcity  of  labor  at  that  time?  No; 
there  had  not  been. 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  was  that  those  gentlemen  that  voted 
that  way,  even  if  they  were  from  Texas,  voted  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  take  it  that  they  voted  according  to  their  convic- 
tions, and  I  will  vote  according  to  mine  to-day  as  a  Representative 
from  Texas. 
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The  Chairmax.  I  want  to  ask  you.  do  you  tliink  the  illiteracy  test, 
applicable  generally  in  the  United  States,  should  be  retained  in  the 
law  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  think  the 
illiteracy  test,  as  applied  to  innnigrants  from  European  countries 
from  whom  we  get  our  troubles,  should  be  strictly  applied.  But  as 
to  these  people  who  come  in  here  from  Mexico,  who  have  never 
proved  a  menace  to  this  country — not  a  single  one  of  them— I  do 
not  tliink  the  literacy  test  should  be  strictly  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  think  the  illiteracy  test  has  kept  out  of  this 
country  a  single  criminal? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  sir ;  I  guess  it  has. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  average  criminal  can  read 
and  write? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  but  you  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  keep 
out  '•  a  single  criminal.''  and  1  said.  "  Yes."  But  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  average  criminal  can  read  and  write.  But  you  know  where 
we  get  our  troubles  of  that  kind  from 

Mr.  SiEGEL  (interposing).  We  get  our  troubles  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  we  never  anticipate  trouble. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  you  take  Texas  when  Ave  came  into  this  coun- 
try ;  there  was  a  very  large  percentage  of  Mexicans  there.  And  we 
have  been  loyal.  We  went  out  once,  but  we  are  not  going  out  again; 
I  want  to  promise  you  that.  We  are  going  to  stay.  We  are  part  of 
this  Nation.  And  whether  you  grant  us  this  relief  or  not,  we  are  not 
going  to  starve. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Nobody  wants  you  to  starve;  and  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  think  AA'hat  is  going  to  benefit  one  part  of  the  country  is  going 
to  benefit  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  for  this  legisla- 
tion, because  it  will  benefit  the  whole  country.  It  will  benefit  New 
York.  Take  the  great  oil  fields  where  the  population  has  sprung  up 
from  1.500  to  60,000  in  a  few  months.  They  have  been  drilling  oil 
wells  and  building  derricks  there,  and  they  have  taken  lots  of  our 
labor  away  from  us.  and  Ave  have  not  complained.  And  this  year 
from  excess-income  taxes  on  incomes  derived  from  those  oil  fields 
there  will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $560,000,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  x\nd  those  Mexicans  are  getting  from  $6  to  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  and  the  chairman  said  that  they  had  to  pay 
lumber-cjJmp  cooks  up  in  his  section  $80  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  We  pay  $125  a  month. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  they  are  paying  cooks  in  the  oil  fields  $80  a 
week. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  resolution  would  not  cover  those  Mexi- 
cans working  in  the  oil  fields. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  knoAv  tliat  that  Avould  not  apply  to  those 
Avho  are  digging  ditches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  Avould  come  under  the  head  of 
agriculture  or  of  live  stock?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  it  Avould  come  under  the  head  of  agri- 
culture— digging  ditches. 

^fr.  SiEGEL.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  decided  to  report  for 
passage  a  resolution  similar  to  this,  we  would  haA^e  to  present  one 
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that  would  admit  an\^body  that  came  to  the  United  States  from  both 
of  those  countries,  whatever  his  occupation  might  be;  we  coukl  not 
discriminate  and  say :  "  We  will  let  tailors  in,'""  or  "  we  will  let  agri- 
culturists in." 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  I  drew  it  up  that  way :  It  was  because  I  drew  it  up  in 
conformity  with  what  1  thought  was  the  exemption  made  during  the 
war.  I  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Caminetti,  and  he  did  not  say  whether 
he  favored  it  or  not. 

The  Chairmax.  Will  3'ou  state  for  the  record  your  views  with 
regard  to  this  proviso : 

'■''Provided^  That  any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  who,  was  born  in  said  republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican 
race,  who  shall  be  admitted  under  this  resolution,  shall  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  and  not  later  report  in  person  to  the  immigration 
official  of  the  port  of  entry  where  said  alien  made  his  entry  into  the 
United  States  to  be  deported  back  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
any  alien  failing  to  comj^ly  with  this  provision  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year." 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  explain  why  that  was  drawn :  I  heard  Mr. 
Caminetti  state  that  it  would  cost  $250,000  to  get  those  Mexicans 
back  into  Mexico.  When  I  was  drawing  up  this  resolution  I  con- 
ferred with  RepresentatiA'e  Hayden,  and  he  said:  "You  had  better 
confer  with  Mr.  Caminetti  about  it,  because  we  have  to  put  some 
provision  in  there  that  will  get  those  people  back  into  Mexico,  or 
Mr.  Caminetti  and  the  labor  department  will  fi^ht  this  resolution." 
And  I  inserted  that  to  relieve  the  Government  oi  the  expense  of  tak- 
ing those  jNIexicans  back;  because,  as  I  recall  my  conference  with 
Mr.  Caminetti,  he  never  -committed  himself  to  the  resolution,  but  he 
said :  "  You  will  not  get  this  permission  for  more  than  a  year,  if  you 
get  it  at  all,  and  you  will  have  to  take  those  men  back  to  jSIexico." 
And  the  orders  were  that  they  were  to  be  at  the  port  of  embarkation 
on  the  1st  of  January — those  that  came  over.  I  moved  that  up  to  the 
1st  of  Februar3^ 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  This  year ;  and  the  reason  that  was  drawn  in  that 
way  was  to  try  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  go  back? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  Mexicans,  are  you? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  try  to  enlighten  you  about  the  character  of 
the  Mexicans.  "Wlienever  you  hang  a  threat  of  this  Government  over 
a  Mexican,  he  would  run  all  the  way  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  swim 
over  it  if  necessary  in  order  to  get  back.  There  would  not  be  10  men 
arrested  under  that  provision.  Once  you  make  him  understand  that 
the  Government  demands  that  he  go  back,  he  will  go  back  if  he  has  to 
walk.    That  is  the  way  a  Mexican  is. 

The  Chairinian.  But  those  Mexicans  who  came  in  under  those  ex- 
tension regidations  of  the  department  and  were  to  return  to  Mexico 
under  a  contract  with  the  United  States,  were  not  scared,  were  they  ? 
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JNIr.  Hudspeth.  They  were  all  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  ^o  back 

The  CiiAiRMAX  (interposing).  Why  did  they  not  go  back? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Because  I  wired  them  that  an  extension  had  been 
granted 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  mean  in  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
when,  out  of  29,000  who  came  -into  the  United  States,  about  10,000 
failed  to  get  back  at  all? 

Mr.  HiTDSPETH.  Those  are  some  more  of  those  statistics;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  But  I  do  know  that  they  were  all  as- 
sembled on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gi'ande  ready  to  return  on  the 
1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  answer  that  question?  AVe  were  to  return 
those  people  at  the  request  of  the  (xovernment.  The  Government 
has  never  i-equested  their  return. 

The  Chairmax.  "Wliat  was  the  contract? 

Mr.  Miller.  Our  contract  was  that  we  could  keep  theui  until  the 
end  of  the  war;  and  our  understanding  with  the  Secretary  was, 
time  after  time,  when  we  have  been  before  him  or  his  assistants  on 
this  question,  that  Ave  were  to  return  those  people  whenever  we  were 
requested  to  do  so.  We  have  never  yet  been  requested  to  do  so. 
Each  time  when  their  period  of  temporary  stay  was  over  we  have 
applied  to  the  Innnigration  Bureau  for  an  extension  of  the  time,  and 
it  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  May  I  finish  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  Let 
me  say  this  to  you  gentlemen:  I  never  fall  out  w^ith  a  man  because 
he  does  not  agree  with  me  on  any  proposition.  But  as  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  Texas,  I  want  to  impress  it  again  upon  this 
conunittee  that  if  9  out  of  10  of  the  people  of  Texas  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  T  will  donate  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross  out  of 
my  own  funds  and  I  will  execute  a  check  this  morning  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  this  committee  to  go  down  there  and  test  the  sentiment. 
Where  do  you  get  the  sentiment?  Do  you  not  get  it  from  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  We  have  authority,  under  resolution  379,  which  passed 
the  House,  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  we  desire. 

]\Ir.  Hudspeth.  I  understand.  Well,  I  trust  that  you  will  use  that 
authority  to  find  out  whether  I  am  right,  or  the  gentlemen  from 
east  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  if  we  take  time  to  exercise  that 
authority,  you  will  be  without  labor? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  In  the  meantime  we  will  be  without  labor. 

iSIr.  Siegel.  I  hope  it  will  not  get  down  to  a  question  of  veracity 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Box,  because  that  would  put  everybody 
on  this  committee 

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  Well.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  is  not  a  question  of  veracity  between  anybody. 

Air.  Hudspeth.  Now,  as  to  whether  I  am  right,  or  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Piney  Woods  section,  I  will  leave  that  to  you.  When  you 
take  those  gentlemen  down  in  the  south  of  Texas,  w^hich  I  do  not 
represent,  but  which  is  ably  represented  by  Representatives  Bucha- 
nan, Mansfield,  Garner,  and  Bee,  and  a  part  of  it  by  Representative 
Briggs,  and  then  3^011  go  on  up  into  north  Texas,  into  the  districts 
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represented  by  Mr.  Lanham  and  Mr.  Jones,  for  instance,  j'ou  find 
different  conditions  prevailing,  a  part  of  their  territory  is  affected 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  are  Mr.  Hardy's  views  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  him. 
But  I  say,  when  j^ou  go  there  and  estimate  the  cotton  crop  of  Texas, 
which  last  year  when  there  was  a  short  crop  on  account  of  the  storm,, 
produced  $490,000,000 — when  you  estimate  that  half  of  that  produc- 
tion will  be  cut  off  if  this  relief  is  not  afforded,  you  can  figure  what 
a  loss  it  will  represent  to  the  Government  in  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  this  statement  in  the  record,  and  I 
hope  every  Member  from  Texas  will  understand  it:  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  what  one  Texas  Congressman  thinks  i& 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  or  Avhat  another  one  thinks.  In  my 
opinion,  the  question  of  sending  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Keprescntatives,  or  any  amendment  that  changes  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  illiteracy  test  as  to  the  countries  nortli  and  south 
of  the  United  States,  means  the  opening  of  the  question  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  illiteracy  test  in  the  general  law,  and  a  great  struggle. 

Mr.  HrDSPETH.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  It  means  a  tremendous  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
House;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  State  of  Texas  at  all,  or  any  con- 
gressional district  in  Texas, 

Mr.  Hi  DSPETH.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  why  I  think  the  committee  should 
look  into  this  question  with  great  care. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  argument  that  is  made  that  the  increase 
of  production  and  resources  will  add  to  the  national  wealth  can  be 
made  for  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
those  mills  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  they  had  the  I.  W.  W.  strikes, 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Certainly:  nobody  is  questioning  that.  But  if 
you  adopt  the  idea  of  my  friend  Mr.  Welty,  with  which  I  agree,  it 
Avill  not  discriminate  against  Pittsburgh,  or  against  any  ])art  of  the 
United  States.  How  could  any  Member  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  say  that  you  are  discriminating  against  his  section,  if 
you  admit  people  from  Canada  and  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  discrimination ;  the  ques- 
tion  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  other  Representatives  to  let  illiterates 
into  the  United  States,  no  matter  where  the}'  are  from. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  AVell.  if  you  do  not  discriminate  against  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  no  right  to  get  up  on  the  floor  and  make  any  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  could  not  deny  to  a  Pittsburgh  Repre- 
sentative the  right  to  offer  an  amendment  to  your  resolution  to  cover 
cases  in  his  section? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No,  sir:  and  I  would  vote  for  it,  if  I  thought  it 
would  admit  men  to  this  country  who  could  be  assimilated  and  who 
would  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  Mexicans,  and  not  be  a  menace 
to  this  country.  I  would  support  that,  as  I  say,  because  I  am  an 
American,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  amthing  that  will  benefit  this  coun- 
try. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  open  to  argument  that  an  illiterate 
Italian  would  also  make  a  good  citizen? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  am  always  open  to  argument;  I  have  never 
closed  my  mind  to  argument,  and  I  never  will. 

This  legislation  will  not  benefit  only  Texas,  but  it  will  affect  other 
States — Arizona,  Xew  Mexico,  and  Colorado — and  the  reason  I  did 
not  include  Colorado  is  that  I  did  not  know  that  they  wanted  it. 

But  I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Mr.  Welty.    I  am  willing  to 
*  allow  them  to  come  into  this  country   from  Mexico  and  Canada, 
and  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  where  they  are  needed; 
I  do  not  confine  it  to  Texas  or  any  other  State. 

We  want  that  agriculture  in  Texas  taken  care  of.  and  we  want 
the  oil  development  taken  care  of.  We  have  a  debt  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  $28,000,000,000.  and  you  are  going  to  get  part  of  the 
money  to  pay  it  out  of  the  Texas  farms,  and  ranches,  and  oil  fields. 
Six  counties  in  the  oil  fields  of  Texas,  as  was  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Western  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  produced  as  much 
revenue  from  oil  as  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  South.  Just  think 
of  that !  That  is  what  we  are  asking  for — continued  development 
down  there  in  our  State — and  we  want  to  pay  for  it.  But  we  do 
not  want  it  to  the  detriment  of  this  Union:  and  if  you  gentlemen 
believe  in  your  liearts  that  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  this  Union 
then  cut  us  out;  but  do  not  vote  against  a  resolution  simply  because 
somebody  has  voted  Mexicans  in  elections  illegally. 

Yes;  they  did  vote  them  down  there  illegally,  in  the  Pan  and 
Glasscock  election  contest.  But  they  likewise  had  a  contest  down 
there  between  Dr.  Oliver  and  another  gentleman,  where  it  was 
shown  tliat  there  were  all  kinds  of  illegal  voting,  and  not  a  Mexican 
voted  in  that  contest.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  such  radical  talk  as 
that  prejudice  your  minds  against  a  just  resolution.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  had  an  election  contest  in  Texas  in  which  they  voted  Mexi- 
cans illegally.  But  the  adoption  of  the  prohibition  amendment  has 
stopped  the  prohibition  issue  down  there:  has  stopped  it  in  the 
minds  of  everybody  in  Texas,  unless  a  radical  comes  here  and  tries 
to  prejudice  this  committee  against  the  resolution  that  we  are  ask- 
ing for  for  the  development  of  our  State  and  the  development  of 
every  other  State.  As  every  Member  knows,  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion will  not  be  involved  in  elections  down  there  now. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  you  a  question  Avhich  is  a  little 
out  of  3'our  line  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  radicalism  or  bolshevism. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  the  House  that  is  more  anxious  than 
I  am  to  stimulate  production  in  every  way ;  I  think  that  is  one  solu- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  help  in  doing  that,  if  I  can  be 
assured  that  we  are  not  going,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  about  any- 
thing approaching  peonage. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Let  me  give  you  my  word  as  a  Congressman  and 
as  a  man  that  nothing  that  approaches  peonage  can  ever  result  from 
this  resolution. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  And  another  thing  is,  I  would  want  to  be  assured  that 
we  are  not  going  to  bring  in  members  of  a  race  that  we  can  not 
assimilate. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  This  resolution  will  not  do  that;  never. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bolshevism  or  radicalism.  I 
agree  with  you  that  we  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  the  Mexi- 
cans from  that  standpoint;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  argu- 
ment for  letting  Mexicans  come  into  this  country  to  become  perma- 
nent members  of  our  body  politic  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  if  you  lived  in  our  State 

Mr.  Vaile  (interjDOsing).  Well,  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  have  stud- 
ied the  question  for  many  years  and  have  come  to  this  conclusion: 
That  as  to  those  foreign  races  which  are  here  now,  which  are  not  the 
races  to  which  we  belong,  we  will  treat  them  fairly  and  as  well  as 
we  can,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more  of  them.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  inferiority;  it  is  a  question  of  difference.  This  country, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  as  much  as  I  can  help  tO'  make  it  so, 
is  going  to  be  a  white  man's  country. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  admitting  permanently 
to  our  body  politic  a  different  race,  a  dark-skinned  race.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  would  till  the  ground  or  live  peace- 
abl,v  or  remain  here  for  years;  they  belong  to  a  different  economic 
standard. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Vaile.  Anthony  D.  Sol- 
ville  was  the  first  vice  president  of  Texas.  Down  from  his  time  we 
have  had  Mexicans  in  high  positions.  Take  the  men  who  fought 
at  the  Alamo ;  one-third  of  them  were  Mexicans.  Take  the  men  who 
went  to  Europe  in  the  late  war ;  there  were  800  young  Mexicans  from 
El  Paso  alone  who  shouldered  guns  and  went  to  France  to  fight  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  all  along  the  border  they  flocked  to  the  colors 
to  fight  for  this  country.  And  I  say  to  you  that  they  make  just  as 
strong  Americans  as  the  native  Americans  themselves.  Take  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  that  has  75  per  cent  of  people  of  Mexican 
blood :  nobody  ever  heard  of  their  being  slackers.  They  went  to  the 
colors  and  they  fought  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  they  lived 
under.  They  will  tell  you — every  one  of  them,  and  the  conservative 
man  in  Mexico  will  tell  you — that  they  would  welcome  a  protectorate 
by  this  country  to-day,  because  it  would  mean  protection  to  property. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  you  off  on  that  subject ;  but  I  say  to  you  that 
the  Mexicans  make  good  citizens  after  they  come  here.  And  the 
officers  there  are  efficient.  These  gentlemen  will  tell  you  that  the 
Mexican  sheriffs  are  just  as  efficient  in  enforcing  the  law  as  any- 
body on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Very  good.  Now,  it  may  be  selfishness,  but  it  is  not 
personal  selfishness:  it  is  selfishness  on  behalf  of  my  race  that  leads 
me  to  this  view  i  Wlien  you  get  into  a  country  a  race  that  lives  on  a 
lower  economic  plane  side  by  side  with  a  race  that  lives  on  a  higher 
economic  plane,  the  effect  is  to  injure  that  country  and  to  lower  its 
standard. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  banishing  the  negro? 
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Mr.  Vaile.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  banishing  any  that  are  here 
now. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  the  Mexican  has  been  in  Texas  ever  since  it 
was  settled. 

Mr.  Vaile.  As  to  those  who  are  here,  we  will  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  fairness  and  justice  of  which  we  are  capable;  but  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  whole  lot  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  by  this  resolution  of  mine  it  is  provided  that 
they  will  have  to  go  back  within  a  year.  And  I  am  not  wedded  to 
this  particular  form  of  resolution. 

Mr.  Vaile.  If  you  can  convince  me  that  they  will  go  back  in  a 
year,  or  if  you  can  devise  some  workable  and  equitable  means  of 
sending  them  back,  I  will  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  I  say  on  the  proposition  of  my  friend  here, 
let  them  come,  and  if  they  are  good  citizens,  Avelcome  them;  we  are 
willing  to  have  them  as  citizens  of  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that  a 
good  many  letters  and  telegrams  from  Texas  have  been  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  on  this  resolution ;  and  one  of  them 
inclosed  a  clipping  from  a  Texas  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  What  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Some  San  Antonio  newspaper.  The  title  is  "  Mex- 
ican labor  leader  coming  to  San  Antonio,"  and  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  Mexican  labor  leader  is  endeavoring  to  organize  that  labor  at  San 
Antonio. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  we  never  heard  of  that  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  if  they  can  organize 
a  cotton-mill  strike  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  reported  in  an- 
other newspaper  clipping  which  I  have  here,  and  get  40,000  laborers 
to  go  to  extent  of  threatening  to  walk  out,  they  can  soon  organize  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  this  Capitol  Building 
can  fall  down  in  the  morning;  but  that  never  has  taken  place  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  Russians  were  regarded  all  over 
the  United  States  as  good  farm  hands  and  laborers  and  desirable 
additions  to  our  population ;  and  yet  within  a  few  years  we  find  them 
all  working  day  and  night  at  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  join- 
ing the  communist  party,  signing  a  platform  declaration  that  they 
intend  to  overthrow  this  Government  by  force.  And  is  it  not  a  time 
for  the  United  States  to  look  upon  every  outsider  with  suspicion  in 
view  of  those  facts? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  close  down,  to 
put  the  screws  on  the  immigration  of  foreigners ;  yes — men  of  well- 
known  bolshevist  tendencies.  But  when  we  know  a  people  as  we 
know  the  Mexicans  down  there,  when  we  have  had  them  with  us  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  and  when  they  have  made  good  citizens,  it  is 
fair  to  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  will  continue  to  make  good 
citizens.    That  is  the  presumption  and  the  logic  of  it. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  make  this  observation  at  this  point:  Before 
the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  was  as  free  as  the  intercourse  between  the  people  of  one 
sovereign  State  and  another.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Absolutely ;  and  it  was  encouraged. 
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Mr.  Welty.  And  if  that  is  true,  we  apparently  have  not  suffered 
from  bringing  them  in.  But  since  that  time  we  have  put  up  the  bars 
against  them. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AVelty.  I  do  not  know;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  not  to  become  hysterical  all  at  once.  Perhaps  with  the  Rus- 
sians the  fault  lies  partly  with  the  people  of  this  country,  because  the 
poor  fellows  are  brought  here,  or,  at  least,  invited  here,  and  then  are 
permitted  to  drift  along  without  any  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
American  institutions. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Let  me  make  one  suggestion  with  regard  to  those 
40,000  employees  of  a  cotton  mill  striking  in  Mexico.  That  particular 
mill  employs  only  8,000  men,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  I  know,  because 
I  w^as  there  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Box.  What  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  At  Arsapa. 

Mr.  Welty.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Some  distance  below  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  you  my  views;  and  in 
so  doing  I  ha^e  given  you  the  view^s  of  a  man  born  and  raised  on  the 
border  of  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  very  interesting  to  the  committee, 
and  they  shed  light  on  this  important  question. 

Mr.  Welty.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  So  far  as  those  people 
involved  in  that  strike  were  receiving  wages  which  w^ere  not  living 
wages,  did  they  not  have  a  right  to  strike  for  living  wages,  and  would 
3^ou  not  admire  them  because  they  did  so? 

Mr.  Raker.  We  do  not  know  what  they  were  receiving,  or  what 
the  conditions  were. 

Mr.  Welty.  We  do  not  know;  but  we  have  this  newspaper  report. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this:  We  are  approaching  a 
period  where  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  as  well  face  the  facts. 
These  gentlemen  wdio  are  appearing  before  the  committee  come  here 
all  the  way  from  Texas,  and  they  have  come  here  because  they  are 
interested;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  without  reflecting  in  any  way 
upon  the  testimony  we  have  been  receiving  here,  we  ought  at  least 
to  give  notice  that,  at  certain  places  along  the  border  a  subcommittee 
of  this  Immigration  Committee  of  the  House  would  conduct  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  having  this  question  discussed  pro  and  con. 
And  not  only  this  matter,  but  we  have  been  having  questions  here 
about  the  border  patrol,  and  it  is  about  time  that  we  knew  what 
the  facts  are ;  and  I  give  notice  now  that  when  the  time  comes  I 
am  going  to  make  a  motion  authorizing  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee to  appoint  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
examination  into  the  conditions  at  various  places  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  border  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 

The  Chairinian.  That  will  be  taken  up  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  AVelty.  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  make  that  motion,  and  I  want  that 
understood  and  want  a  full  committee  present  when  the  motion 
comes  up. 

Mr  SiEGEL.  It  has  been  understood  for  some  time  that  a  sub- 
committee will  be  appointed  to  go  down  there.  We  can  take  that 
up  in  executive  session. 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  getting  those  Mexicans 
in  on  account  of  the  needs  of  the  cattle  industry,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Not  so  much  on  account  of  the  cattle;  it  is  the 
sheep  and  goat  industry. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  is  no  intention  by  virtue  of  this  resolution 
to  request  that  Mexicans  be  allowed  to  come  over  for  the  purposes  of 
the  horse  business? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  not  so  much.  Sometimes  we  work  them 
around  cattle  and  horses;  they  make  good  hands  on  that  work,  but 
there  is  not  much  horse  business  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  there  is  you  can  get  good  men  in  this 
country  to  handle? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes ;  we  can  get  men  in  this  country  for  that. 

Mr  Raker.  As  to  the  sheep  and  goat  business,  that  is  one  of  the 
industries  that  you  desire  these  Mexicans  for? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  can  not  get  good 
American  labor  for  the  sheep  industry  and  goat  industry,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  we  can  not  get  them ;  they  are  not  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see;  there  are  no  objections  to  the  business  on  their 
part  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Americans  can  and  will  handle  the  sheep  and  goat 
business  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  do  not  handle  them  as  well.  The  Mexican 
comes  from  a  country  where  he  is  accustomed  to  working  with  the 
sheep  and  the  goats,  and  he  makes  a  better  hand  to  work  with  them 
than  the  average  American. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  meant  was  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  busi- 
ness  

Mr.  Hudspeth  (interposing).  You  mean  that  they  lower  the  dig- 
nity of  the  American  or  lower  his  standards? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  No;  we  all  work  with  tliem. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  you  spoke  about  handling  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  go  right  out  in  the  camp  and  work  with 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  spent  a  number  of  vears  working  on  a  ranch  mv- 
self. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  went  right  home  from  the  session  of  Congress 
and  out  to  my  ranch  where  they  lambed  4,000  ewes  right  in  the  camp ; 
and  I  did  my  share  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  made  an  effort  throughout  the  United  States 
to  get  men  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Everywhere  that  we  could  hear  of.  I  notice  that 
they  use  the  foreign  labor  a  little  up  in  Idaho.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  any  from  up  there  for  work  in  Texas. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  class  of  foreigner  do  they  use  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  was  up  there  buying  goats  last  spring,  and  I 
noticed  that  they  had  some  Frenchmen  and  some  Norwegians. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  Basques  and  the  Spanish — the  people 
from  Spain? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  them  in 
New  Mexico. 
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The  Chairman.  How  does  the  pay  in  Idaho  for  the  same  chiss  of 
work  compare  with  the  pay  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  is  practically  the  same.  They  have  what  they 
call  a  goat  tender  that  tliey  pay  $100  a  month.  We  have  dispensed 
with  him ;  we  used  to  call  him  a  "  rustler."  But  in  kidding  and  lamb- 
ing time  we  have  to  use  tenders  to  look  out  for  that  work.  The 
Mexican,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  the  sheep  shearer  in  Texas;  he  is  the 
one  who  shears  the  sheep.  The  wages  and  the  food  served  them 
in  Idaho  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  not  Americans  sometimes  do  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Never  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  never  sent  to  Idaho  and  Oregon  for  men, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  We  have  sent  there  for  men  and  could  not  get 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  our  State  it  has  been  the  custom  to  employ  prac- 
tically all  white  men. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  have  traveled  through  your  State,  where 
you  raise  the  finest  bucks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  observed  that 
you  have  white  men  working.  But  we  simply  can  not  get  them  in 
our  State. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  young  Irishmen,  is  any  effort  made  to  get  hold 
of  those  young  fellows  as  herders  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Not  any  general  effort,  except  that  some  associa- 
tions like  the  Sale  Lake  Growers'  Association  have  sent  and  got  men. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  they  have  been  very  efficient  in  handling  sheep 
and  goats,  those  young  men  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  they  are  taking  whole  counties,  and  making  a 
wonderful  success  of  it ;  they  make  ideal  citizens ;  they  become  a  part 
of  the  country  and  are  building  it  up,  and  they  are  getting  better 
results  than  anybody  in  the  way  they  handle  that  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  did  not  know  that.  But  I  laiow  that  we  were 
trying  to  get  labor  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  only 
labor  we  can  get  for  our  sheep  and  goats  is  the  Mexican  labor.  And 
the  Mexican  is  very  effective,  because  he  understands  the  work.  The 
sheep  business  is  peculiar,  just  like  the  law  business,  or  any  other 
business;  you  have  to  give  a  great  deal  of  study  to  it  to  make  a 
success  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  that  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that,  so  far  as  the  sheep  business  and  the  ^oat  business  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  are  concerned,  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  white  men  to  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  he  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  anybody  else;  and  no 
such  objection  can  be  raised  as  to  that  business  that  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen raised  here  as  to  cotton  picking — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Roberts — 
that  the  white  men  can  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  I  do  not  know  about  the  cotton-picking  business. 
I  loiow  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  picked  cotton  and  was  pretty  suc- 
cessful at  it ;  but  I  have  not  done  so  in  recent  years,  because  we  have 
not  raised  any  cotton  out  there  in  the  ranch  section  of  my  district; 
of  course,  in  the  nothern  part  of  the  district  they  do.     The  other  day 
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I  was  at  Barsto\Y,  and  I  saw  the  weiahts  from  the  gin.  where  a  Avhite 
rnan  had  raised  14  ])ales  of  cotton  on  six  acres,  or  nearly  -^  bales  to 
the  acre.     I  would  not  believe  that  unless  I  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yon  were  a  fair  example  of  the  American  boy  who 
is  willing  to  go  out  and  work  with  his  hands  and  does  not  shirk  it. 

Mr.  Hudspp:th.  I  never  shirked  any  work  in  my  life.  I  have  been 
right  out  there  in  the  sheep  camps  and  worked  with  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  not  to  throw  any  bouquets  at  myself,  my  early 
life  was  also  like  that — hard  work  on  ai  ranch  and  farm. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  can  not  get  the  view- 
point of  some  people  that  this  country  does  not  offer  the  best  oppor- 
nmity  on  earth  to  a  boy  who  wants  to  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  boys  from 
the  cities  and  the  small  towns  to  Avork  on  the  farms  and  ranches, 
rather  than  bring  those  laborers  in  from  other  countries:  and  if  it 
costs  more  to  have  Americans  do  that  work,  let  it  cost  more,  rather 
than  bring  foreigners  in  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  true,  if  you  can  get  them.  But  while  you 
are  trying  to  get  them,  the  greatest  industry  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  the  industry  that  kept  our  boys  in  France  clothed  with 
wool  and  kept  them  from  freezing  so  that  they  could  fight,  will  be 
absolutely  stifled.  I  am  just  portraying  the  condition  in  those  in- 
dustries now. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  taking  away  of  labor  from  those  indus- 
tries is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  moving-picture  show  and  the  pool 
room  and  other  such  things  which  keep  them  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  avooI  industry, 
the  success  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  whole  country. 

The  Chairaiax.  I  understand;  but  Mr.  Raker  wants  the  city  boys 
to  go  to  the  farms. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  right;  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
we  have  in  this  country.  And  if  we  are  not  big  enough  oi-  able 
enough  to  handle  it  we  are  running  into  a  serious  danger.  When 
there  is  a  surplus  population  in  the  cities,  part  of  it  improperly 
clothed  and  improperly  fed,  why  can  Ave  not  enact  legislation  that 
will  assist  in  getting  those  city  boys  to  work  in  just  such  places  as 
Mr.  Hudspeth  is  referring  to.  where  they  would  have  good  wages 
and  good,  wholesome  living  conditions? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  We  Avould  be  very  glad  to  get  them;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  cotton  planters  would  be  very  glad  to  get  them  also. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  not  devise  or  suggest  some  method  by  which 
Ave  can  bring  about  that  result,  besides  advising  us  to  repeal  a  laAV 
that  has  worked  beneficially  so  far? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  it  is  not  a  repeal  that  we  are  asking  for;  it 
is  simply  a  suspension.  They  did  suspend  that  law ;  they  recognized 
the  necessity  of  having  more  production  during  the  Avar  and  sus- 
pended it;  and  the  war  is  not  over  yet;  we  are  still  living  under 
war  conditions ;  and  we  have  all  this  debt  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  1  am  just  asking  if  you  can  not  make  some  suggestion 
by  which  we  can  produce  that  result  of  getting  our  boys  to  the  farms 
to  do  this  work? 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  At  this  juncture  I  can  not.  Because  we  have  sent 
people  all  over  the  United  States  to  try  to  get  men  to  work  on  our 
ranches,  and  they  have  failed  to  do  so;  and  so  we  want  permission 
to  get  the  labor  from  the  source  from  which  we  have  been  getting 
it  for  many  years.  I  never  have  had  any  experience  in  having  to  go 
out  hunting  Mexicans  to  work  on  my  place,  as  some  of  these  gentle- 
men have  described,  because  the  Mexicans  have  always  come  vol- 
untarily across  the  river;  they  have  come  of  their  own  free  will;  and 
I  have  been  able  to  get  all  I  wanted.  But  when  they  drove  them 
back  into  Mexico  by  threatening  to  put  them  into  our  Army  there 
immediately  came  about  a  shortage  of  Mexican  labor  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Raker.  One  more  question  and  I  am  through :  From  your 
experience  as  a  young  man,  and  from  what  you  have  observed,  you 
have  not  any  hesitancy,  have  you,  in  saying  that  an  American  boy 
or  girl,  or  a  middle-aged  man,  or  woman,  can  pick  cotton? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes.  they  can,  Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  nothing  in  the  handling  or  raising  of  cotton 
that  is  detrimental  to  their  health  and  constitution? 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  Mr.  Raker  has  misapprehended  the  whole 
situation;  he  got  the  idea  that  these  white  men  prefer  not  to  pick 
cotton. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  distinguished  farmer  from 
Kansas  was  not  present  when  one  of  the  witnesses  was  heard  by  the 
committee  who  seemed  to  be  of  that  opinion ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Yes;  I  understand  what  Mr.  Raker  is  getting  at; 
he  is  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I  am  also  trying  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  But  the  question  is,  that  this  is  a  condition  as  to 
which  we  must  have  some  relief,  unless  the  wheels  are  to  stop,  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Hudspeth. 

We  will  now  hear  the  next  witness.  Give  your  name  and  address 
to  the  stenographer  for  the  i-ecord,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  V.  VANDENBERGER,  VICTORIA,  TEX., 
REPRESENTING  CATTLE  RAISERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEXAS 
AND  RURAL  LAND  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  J.  B.  Vandenberger,  Victoria,  Texas.  I  would 
not  take  any  of  your  time  at  all,  except  for  the  reason  that  I  am  from 
a  different  section  of  the  State  from  any  of  the  gentlemen  that  you 
have  so  far  heard  from. 

Mr,  Raker.  Before  you  begin,  please  state  your  business  and  occu- 
pation, so  that  we  will  get  some  idea  of  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes,  sir.  T  am  practicing  law,  and  am  repre- 
senting, in  connection  with  Mr.  Miller,  what  is'known  as  the  Rural 
Land  Association,  and  also  we  have  been  requested  to  represent  the 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas. 

The  main  idea  that  I  hope  to  impress  upon  the  committee  is  that 
that  each  section  of  our  State  has  it  own  problem.     We  have  had  no 
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conferences  among  delegations,  and  no  attempt  to  prepare  the  testi- 
mony to  be  introduced  before  you.  or  to  arrange  a  logical  discussion 
of  it. 

The  main  idea  that  I  have  in  coming  here  is  to  suggest  that  in  my 
section  of  the  State,  where  we  are  absolutely'  dependent  upon  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising,  we  are  absolute!}'  stripped  of  labor.  My 
county  is  one  which  formerly  had  a  large  negro  population — pos- 
sibly one-third  of  its  citizens  were  negi'oes. 

Mr.  Vaile,  Give  us  your  view  of  where  they  are  gone  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  approximately  '25,000  peo- 
ple in  the  county,  I  should  say.  The  town  in  which  I  live  has  ap- 
proximately 8,000  people. 

The  young  negroes,  those  who  are  now  coming  to  manhood  and 
who  would  be  at  the  height  of  their  usefulness  as  laborers,  seem  to 
haA'e  drifted  to  the  cities  and  to  the  north.  The  only  remaining 
negroes  that  we  have  are  those  who  own  their  little  farms,  of  20  or 
30  or  50  acres — some  of  several  hundred  acres.  We  have  two  negi"oes 
in  my  county,  each  of  whom  is  worth  not  less  than  $00,000  or  $70,000. 

But  we  had  ample  labor  for  that  development.  AVe  did  not  have 
Mexicans  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  amount  to  anything  until 
a'bout  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Our  county  was  formerly  owned  by  Mexicans.  Every  original 
grant  of  land  in  that  county,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  in  the 
name  of  a  Mexican.  Our  town  was  surveyed  in  1824,  by  a  man 
named  Benevitas,  a  Mexican.  They  owned  the  entire  county ;  there 
were  few  Americans  there.  They  came  in,  of  course,  gradually; 
and  to-day  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  1,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  entire  county  that  are  owned  by  Mexicans,  or  their  descendants. 
They  have  drifted  away,  gone  back,  some  of  those  descendants, 
nearer  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  few  are  still  there  among  us,  and 
are  good  citizens,  and  are  so  considered  by  all  of  us. 

Up  to  two  years  ago,  it  was  customary  for  the  Mexican  population 
to  drift  across  the  river,  begin  cotton  picking  down  near  the  Rio 
Grande  about  the  1st  of  June,  pick  over  the  cotton  down  there, 
gi-adually  work  up  our  way,  and  up  to  Avhere  I  live  the  cotton  would 
be  ready  to  pick  about  the  1st  of  July,  possibly,  a  month  later  than 
near  the  border.  They  would  come  across  the  border  in  ox  carts,  or 
walk  across,  thousands  of  them — and  all  of  them,  practically  speak- 
ing, without  any  thing  except  what  they  had  gathered  nearer  the 
Rio  Grande.  They  would  stay  with  us  during  the  cotton-picking 
season,  and  then  go  back. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  say  anything  about  the  border 
conditions,  because  I  do  not  live  there.  It  is  250  miles  from  where 
I  live  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Whether  those  Mexicans  went  back 
across  the  ri^er  or  stayed  on  our  side  I  do  not  know. 

But  here  is  a  thing  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention, 
and  that  is,  that  if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  Mexican  becoming 
a  menace,  or  of  his  taking  possession  of  parts  of  our  country,  as 
the  Japs  have  done  in  California,  it  would  have  been  done  long 
ago,  because  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  Texas, 
most  of  them  probably  native-born;  and  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  they  saw  fit. 
That  condition  has  existed  for  the  past  hundred  years,  and  they 
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have  done  so.  AVhy  they  do  not  go  I  do  not  know.  Gentlemen 
have  said  before  your  committee  that  they  like  the  warm  weather. 
I  presume  that  is  so.  The  clothing  ordinarily  of  those  who  come 
into  our  country  to  pick  cotton  would  not  keep  them  warm  in 
case  of  a  freeze,  and  they  never  stay  with  us  during  the  winter. 
They  came  and  they  went  back,  like  birds  of  passage. 

I  recognize  well,  gentlemen,  that  this  can  not  be  treated  as  a 
sectional  question  by  your  committee.  I  do  not  expect  that,  and, 
in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  ask  that  sort  of  an  issue. 
There  is  one  thing  to  which  all  of  us  should  bow — the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.    I  am. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  earnestness,  and  I  could  not  hope  to 
emphasize  it,  although  I  do  reiterate  it,  that  these  people  under 
no  conditions  could  ever  become  a  menace  to  any  section  of  the 
Union  to  which  they  might  emigrate.  We,  of  course,  have  our 
ideas 

Mr.  Vaile  (interposing).  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you;  but 
you  refer  noAv  to  their  not  being  a  menace,  both  in  the  sense  of 
being  opposed  to  our  Government  and  in  the  sense  of  lowering  our 
standard  of  civilization? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  do,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Vaile.  In  both  senses? 

Mr.  Vaxdexberger.  Yes.  I  will  state  this,  that  some  of  our 
largest  land  owners  in  my  section  of  the  State  are  men  who  huve 
Mexican  blood  in  their  veins;  some  of  our  wealthiest  citizens;  some 
of  those  who  stand  highest  among  us. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Mexican  as  a  race  is 
in  a  decline — a  passing  race? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  have  never  seen  any  indications  of  that. 
When  I  was  a  hoj — and  I  have  lived  in  the  same  county  for  approxi- 
mately oO  years — I  saw  the  Mexicans,  those  who  came  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  very  seldom.  We  had  no  use  for  them.  We  had  the 
negro.  Like  Mr.  Hudspeth,  I  picked  cotton  with  the  negroes  in 
the  fields  of  my  county.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  where  I 
made  my  Christmas  money — by  picking  cotton  during  the  summer 
in  vacation  time.  And  it  is  true  that  the  white  farmers  in  that 
section  pick  cotton  along  with  the  hired  hands.  They  can  not  get 
any  Mexicans  now,  but  they  picked  the  cotton  themselves. 

There  is  talk  in  Congress  about  locating  our  soldier  boys  on  farmsj 
and  giving  them  each  a  farm  of  100  acres  upon  which  to  make  a 
living.  That  is  well.  That  soldier  boy  would  pick  cotton  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity.  Yes;  but  he  would  lose  three-fourths  of  his 
crop  if  he  could  not  get  temporary  help  during  the  time  of  the 
harvest. 

We  have  been  fortunate  during  the  past  two  years  in  my  section, 
to  a  limited  degree,  in  this  respect:  In  1918,  there  was  an  absolute 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop  in  north  Texas.  They  came  by  thousands, 
the  white  farmers  of  that  section — I  say  "  by  thousands ;"  that  may 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  they  came  in  large  numbers — they  came 
from  Coleman  County  and  that  section  to  our  county  and  assisted  us 
in  picking  the  cotton.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  we  could  not  have 
harvested  the  crop  then.  We  had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  Mexican 
labor  at  that  time,  and  could  not  get  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thev 
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had  been  scared  across  the  Eio  Grande  by  the  draft  law  and  were 
afraid  to  come  back. 

This  past  year  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  very  little 
cotton,  owing^  to  the  flood.  And  therefore,  while  these  restrictions 
had  been  waived,  we  did  not  need  their  services  very  much.  Ordi- 
narily, my  county  produces  25,000  bales  of  cotton ;  this  year  we  had 
only  7,000  bales;  and  the  farmers  could  take  care  of  that  pretty  well. 

But  1  venture  this  assertion,  that  if  we  are  so  fortunate  in  Texas 
as  we  hope  to  be,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  if  we  are  so 
fortunate  this  year  as  to  make  good  crops,  we  will  lose,  in  my  judg- 
ment, two-thirds  of  them,  unless  we  can  bring  in  the  Mexican  labor 
to  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?     Your  age  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger,  Fifty  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Vandejsberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  family  ? 

Mr,  Vaxdenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  an  attorney  at  law,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  attended  any  university? 

Mr.  Vandenberger,  Yes,  sir;  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr,  Raker,  And  as  a  boy  you  went  out  and  picked  cotton  ? 

Mr,  Vandenberger,  I  certainly  did.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  was  my  only  source  of  income, 

Mr.  Raker,"^  And  you  found  it  did  you  no  damage  or  was  not  detri- 
mental to  you  in  any  way  to  do  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr,  Vandenberger.  Absolutely  none.  I  am  not  bragging  about  it, 
of  course 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
it,  like  others  who  have  Avorked.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  this  into 
the  record :  The  statement  was  made  here  that  a  white  man  can  not 
pick  cotton,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  real  fact  as  to  that  into  the 
record.  You  are  a  fair  example  of  a  boy  who  goes  out  and  works 
and  tries  to  become  a  good  American  citizen,  as  Mr.  Hudspeth  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  white  people 
pick  cotton  now.  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  A  great  many.  Of  course  there  is  this  differ- 
ence in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  I  live  and  the  section  in 
Avliich  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  before  you  live,  and 
that  is  that  their  climate  is  a  good  deal  more  severe  in  the  summer- 
time than  ours;  the  heat  will  almost  put  a  white  man  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  put  me  out  once,  in  my  section  of  the  State,  while 
I  was  picking  cotton. 

But  a,nother  circumstance  would  explain  the  attitude  of  these  gen- 
tlemen from  that  section  of  the  State,  and  that  is  this:  They  have 
not  white  men  enough  in  that  section  to  attend  to  the  Imsinass  end 
of  the  farm.  Take  Nueces  County,  from  which  these  gentlemen 
come,  and  40  per  cent  of  their  people  are  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  name  of  your  county? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Victoria.  I  am  familiar  with  all  that  section 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  became  of  the  negroes  there  ? 
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Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  think  they  have  gone  to  the  North,  and  to 
the  cities  of  the  South.  I  have  not  attempted  to  keep  any  track  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Texas  has  had  a  great  increase 
of  business  all  along  the  line  from  oil  down,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Vandexberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  increased  the  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  there  has  been  the  taking  of  so 
many  soldiers  by  the  war,  and  the  war  industries  have  taken  a  good 
many,  and  there  has  been  the  escape  to  Mexico  of  so  many  former 
Mexicans,  so  that  you  have  been  drained  of  labor  in  every  possible 
way? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  In  every  possible  way  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Thousands  of  them  have  gone  to  the  oil  fields? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Thousands  have  gone  to  the  oil  fields;  and 
the  oil  fields  can  not  get  all  the  Negro  labor  that  they  want.  Where 
it  has  gone,  I  can  not  say,  further  than  from  reading  the  newspapers. 
They  have  apparently  gone  to  the  North,  and  gone  to  the  cities  of 
the  South. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  those  Negro  boys  and  men  that  were  in  the  serv- 
ice gone  back  to  their  ordinary  work  since  they  have  come  back 
from  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Very  few  of  them  have.  And  while  I  believe 
that  that  service  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  world  to  our 
people 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Certainly. 

Mr.  Vanderberger.  To  the  Negro  I  am  afraid  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  want  to  know  whether,  since  he  has  been  demo- 
bilized, the  negro  has  gone  back  to  his  former  home  and  resumed  his 
former  occupation? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  do 
the  work  they  did  before. 

Mr,  Raker.  What  do  you  find  as  to  the  white  American  boys  that 
have  returned  from  the  service  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  have  not  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  American  boys  to  shirk  their  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  is  willing  to  go  back  to  the  same  place  that  he  had 
in  his  native  home  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  That  has  been  true  in  our  section. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  Avedded  to  any  measure ;  but  I  believed, 
and  I  thought  exactly  the  same  before  I  came  here,  and  have  not 
changed  one  iota  as  to  the  character  of  legislation  we  ought  to  have. 
I  have  heard  all  of  this  testimony  that  has  been  introduced  before 
you. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  universal  and  a  permanent  amendment  to 
our  laws.  I  do  not  believe  any  mere  temporary  relief  is  what  is 
needed.  If  it  is  temporary,  we  will  be  back  here  next  3'ear,  and  the 
year  following,  unless  conditions  are  so  upset  that  we  can  get  labor 
from  the  cities.  They  will  not  come  to  the  fields  to  pick  cotton :  we 
can  not  get  them.  We  can  advertise  in  our  southern  cities  for  cotton 
pickers,  and  offer  anv  amount  of  wages,  and  thev  will  not  come. 
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The  only  thing  that  happens  to  help  us  during  the  cotton-picking 
season  is  in  the  case  of  those  of  us  ayIio  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
one  or  two  negro  servants;  they  may  quit  us  and  go  to  the  cotton 
fields  and  stay  two  or  three  months,  where  they  can  make  $8  or  $10 
a  day — that  is  not  unusual — and  then  come  back  in  the  winter  and 
work  as  servants. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  any  of  your  people  taken  up  within  the  last  year 
the  matter  of  getting  men  from  the  employment  agencies  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  others?  We  had  a  hearing  in 
this  committee  some  months  ago,  at  which  many  telegrams  were  read 
showing  where  there  were  many  thousands — running  as  high  as 
75,000 — of  unemployed  laborers  in  many  cities. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  a  year  ago,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  shown  that  those  telegrams  were  not  borne  out  bv  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Vandexberger.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  want  to  say  that,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  m}^  idea,  sitting  here  at  your  committee  table.  I  have 
drafted  a  suggestion  embodying  my  idea  of  the  character  of  relief 
that  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  entire  country,  and  not  to  our 
section  alone. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  that  draft? 

Mr.  Vandexberger.  I  will,  with  pleasure.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
anything  but  an  indication  of  my  idea.    It  is  as  follows: 

That  a  section  should  be  added  to  the  immigi-ation  law  reading 
substantially  as  follows : 

"  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may.  upon  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  any  State,  suspend  the  payment  of  the  head  tax  provided  for  in 
section  2  hereof,  and  also  the  provisions  of  section  3  hereof,  which 
excludes  aliens  who  are  contract  laborers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate, 
for  such  length  of  time  as  he  may  see  fit  and  under  such  safeguards 
as  he  may  prescribe,  as  to  all  native-born  citizens  of  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  or  islands  vrithin miles  thereof, 

for  the  purj^ose  of  applying  any  shortage  of  conmion  or  unskilled 
labor  in  times  of  emergency,  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  emer- 
gency may  continue." 

Of  course,  gentlemen,  that  is  simply  my  idea  of  the  character  of 
legislation  that  would  be  fair  to  all  sections. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  your  statement.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  speak  of  this  matter  not  alone  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
Texan. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  every  man  who  has  come  here  with  this 
able  delegation  from  the  far  State  of  Texas  has  seen  that  the  work 
of  a  Member  of  Congi'ess  is  not  entirely  for  the  district  from  which 
he  comes. 

]Mr.  Vandenberger.  They  ought  to  see  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  was  sorry  to  hear  our  main  witness  this 
morning,  who  is  a  man  who  drives  and  drives  hard — Mr.  Huds- 
peth— make  some  reference  to  a  district,  which  I  understood  to  be 
a  drive  at  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Box.  The  member  of  this  committee  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  Mr.  Chainiian. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make 
a  statement  with  regard  to  that  matter.     I  am  the  chairman  of  this 
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committee,  and  Mr.  Box  is  a  member  of  this  committee,  a  new  mem- 
ber, it  is  true,  but  a  faithful,  hard-Avorking  member ;  he  attends  every 
session  and  puts  in  all  his  time  at  work,  and  he  has  never  yet,  either 
by  public  utterances  or  by  personal  whispering  to  the  members,  at- 
tempted to  enforce  his  individual  views,  any  more  than  Judge  Raker, 
who  has  very  pronounced  views  on  Pacific  coast  questions,  in  most  of 
which  I  join,  does.  But  we  undertake  to  sit  around  this  table,  not  as 
the  Representative  fi-om  the  State  of  California  or  the  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  where  we  have  a  border,  or  as  the 
Representative  from  Kansas  or  the  Representative  from  Texas,  but 
to  decided  whether  we  are  to  change  the  immigration  law,  which 
came  out  of  this  committee  under  Judge  Burnett,  now  deceased,  and 
to  decide,  as  best  we  can,  what  is  the  best  policy  for  the  whole  United 
States  as  to  future  laws.  And  therefore,  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  say  that  I  resent,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from, 
anything  that  looks  like  an  assault  upon  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you ;  but  I  am  glad  that  you  have  en- 
deavored to  produce  some  plan  that  the  committee  can  consider  from 
the  viewpoint  of  national  legislation. 

Mr.  Vandenbergek.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Box's  position.  Of 
course,  he  and  I  do  not  agree;  but  that  happens  between  men  whose 
intentions  are  both  honest.  To  emphasize  my  suggestion  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  discussed  this  thoroughly  with  the  leading  farmers  in  my 
section  before  I  came  here.  I  had  not  written  it  out  then,  but  I  dis- 
cussed this  provision;  I  discussed  it  from  this  point  of  view — with 
the  idea  of  having  legislation  that  would  apply  to  all  sections  of  the 
country ;  not  to  come  here  and  ask  you  for  temporary  relief  for  Texas, 
but  to  ask  for  relief  which  would  apply  to  any  State  in  this  Union 
of  States,  and  to  any  people  who  are  contiguous  to  this  country,  and 
who,  in  addition,  were  born  in  that  contiguous  country  in  which  they 
live. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  proposition,  and  one  that  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  in  regard  to  having 
tried  to  obtain  labor  in  the  United  States.  Have  you  tried  to  secure 
labor  by  sending  men  to  the  Federal  employment  agencies  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  to  see  Avhether  in  the  larger  cities  you 
could  not  get  men  to  go  to  the  various  districts  when  they  are  needed 
for  seasonal  M^ork  on  the  crops,  so  as  to  dovetail  and  be  able  to  keep 
a  man  busy  all  the  time  ?    Have  you  made  that  effort. 

Mr.  Vandenbergek.  We  have  made  that  effort  down  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  not  personally? 

Mr.  Vandenbergek.  We  have  made  it  through  the  Federal  employ- 
ment agencies.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  in  which  men  have 
gone  to  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Boston  to  get  labor.  In  the  first  place, 
the  labor  that  they  would  succeed  in  getting  would  not  be  suitable. 
It  requires  a  certain  skill  to  do  that  work.  So  far  as  picking  cotton 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  anything  intricate  in  it,  except  that  it  is 
paid  for  by  the  hundred  pounds.  A  skilled  man  may  pick  a  great 
deal  of  cotton,  while  an  unskilled  man  would  hardly  make  a  living. 
I  am  one  of  the  unfortunate  few  who  can  not  do  it;  I  never  could  pick 
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cotton  well.    I  would  get  it  clean  when  I  picked  it,  but  I  never  could 
pick  over  150  pounds  a  day. 

Mr.  White.  Will  you  pardon  an  interruption? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  recognize  that  the  statement  you  have  just 
made  is  applicable  to  every  line  of  industrial  work?  A  man  has  to 
learn  hoAv  to  work  before  he  can  be  skillful  in  any  line  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  not  only  in  the  cotton  business,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  how  to  husk  corn,  or  stack  hay,  or  do  any  other  work? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes;  I  understand  that  every  man's  business 
has  to  be  learned  before  he  can  do  it  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  statement  that  this  resolution  is  to  permit 
unskilled  labor  to  come  to  the  United  States  is  a  sort  of  camouflage, 
is  it  not,  because  if  you  come  right  down  to  the  facts,  that  is  not  un- 
skilled labor? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  It  is  skilled  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  judging  from  your  statement  as  to  picking  cot- 
ton, and  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  as  to  corn  and 
hay,  it  would  appear  that  skill  is  required  in  every  business  ? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  nevertheless  would  be  classed  as  unskilled  labor  as 
compared  w  ith  certain  other  kinds  of  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  just  wanted  to  get  his  view.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  some  classes  of  labor  require  more  skill  than  others. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  does  not  mean  entireh^  unskilled,  but  as  compared 
with  other  jobs  it  is  unskilled. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right;  it  not  only  requires 
skill,  but  great  skill. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVhite.  But  I  want  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  things  are  usually  considered  as  unskilled  labor  that  are 
not  so  at  all.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee; 
but  I  w-ant  to  say  to  you  that  one  good,  well-trained  farmer  boy  is 
more  worth  $10  a  day  in  the  harvest  field  than  an  I.  W.  W.  is  worth 
$2  a  day  for  the  little  work  he  does:  and  the  I.  W.  W.  injures  us 
more  than  he  benefits  us  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  That  is  unquestionably  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  convey;  that  to  me 
is  so  very  eiddent. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  Avanted  to  get  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  I  want  to  take  up  one  other  point,  and  that  is 
with  reference  to  the  payment  of  this  head  tax :  Mr.  Hudspeth's  dis- 
trict lies  immediately  along  the  border.  He  says  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  paying  that  tax,  provided  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  paid  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Now,  in  my  section  of  the  countr}^,  and  not  only  in  the  section  in 
which  I  live,  but  all  through  the  counties  which  are  distant  from  the 
border,  there  is  this  further  objection :  many  of  our  farmers  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  large  farms,  of  500  acres  or  more ;  a  great 
many  of  them  have  farms  of  from  80  to  100  acres ;  some  less.  Out  of 
those  farms  they  must  make  a  living.     Suppose  the}?-  live  250  miles 
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away  from  the  border,  where  I  live;  and  the  time  comes  when  they 
need  help.  They  can  not  afford  to  go  to  the  Mexican  border  to  get 
help  to  pick  their  cotton.  They  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
labor  being  permitted  to  come  into  the  country  and  then  getting  it. 
If  the  farmers  could  organize  some  sort  of  an  association  or  society 
which  Avould  enable  them  to  handle  it  in  that  manner,  through  this 
association,  it  possibly  would  be  a  good  thing. 

But  this  tax,  in  so  far  as  the  paj^ment  on  this  side  of  the  border 
by  that  class  of  farmers  is  concerned,  is  absolutly  prohibitive;  they 
can  not  go  to  the  border  and  get  labor  to  work  their  small  acreage. 
They  may  need  only  5  men,  or  possibly  4,  or  perhaps  only  2.  But 
those  2,  or  4  or  5  men  mean  just  as  much  to  them  as  the  150  or  200 
mean  to  the  larger  farmer,  and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  not  seem  to  you  that  if  a  man  could  go 
250  miles  from  the  border  up  to  your  country,  where  they  only  need 
3  or  4  men,  or  possibly  1  man,  to  a  farm,  they  would  certainly  be 
able  to  have  saved  $8  whereby  they  could  come  over  to  this  country 
and  pay  the  head  tax? 

Mr.  Vandenberger.  My  own  idea  about  that  is  this :  Of  course,  these 
Mexicans  that  come  over  here  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  this 
country  and  rubbing  up  against  the  American  citizens.  Some  of 
them — not  all  of  them — desire  to  become  permanent  tenants,  and 
they  do  become  permanent  tenants  in  my  section  and  stay  there. 
In  fact,  one  of  our  largest  landowners  told  me  the  day  before  I 
left  home  that  his  best  tenants  were  Mexicans;  that  they  did  the 
work  better  than  white  men  did;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  they 
would  plant  what  he  asked  them  to,  and  would  take  his  advice 
about  their  crops.  The  landlord  gets  a  percentage  of  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  crop,  unless  everything  is  furnished  by  the  land- 
lord, when  he  gets  one-half.  Of  course,  the  landlord  desires  to  have 
some  control  as  to  what  should  be  planted  upon  his  lands.  And 
these  men,  I  think,  after  they  have  acquired  the  necessary  experi- 
ence in  our  section  of  the  country,  can  afford  to  pay  that  $8  and  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  the  country.  But  the  class  of  people 
ordinarily  that  we  have  been  getting  there  are  simply  transients; 
simply  poverty-stricken  birds  of  passage.  I  have  said  all  I  desire 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  appreciated.  The  committee 
will  hear  Mr.  Moore. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  B.  MOORE,  DEL  RIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent the  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for  over  40  years.  The  sheep  men  and  goat 
men  depend  almost  entirely  on  Mexican  labor,  and  have  as  long 
as  I  have  been  in  the  business.  I  think  at  least  90  per  cent  of  our 
labor  is  Mexicans.  We  have  used  them  entirely  for  lambing  and 
kidding  and  shearing,  and  I  understood  before  I  left  home  that 
about  1,500'  would  be  placed  back  across  the  river  at  Del  Rio  the 
1st  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  county? 

Mr.  Moore.  From  my  town,  from  mv  county,  and  something  like 
2,000  at  Eaele  Pass. 
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Mr.  Box.  That  is  in  an  adjoining  county? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  That  conies  right  at  the  beginning  of  our  kid- 
ding and  lambing  season,  which  commences  about  February,  and 
extends  on  through  March  and  April,  and  the  shearing  season  also. 
We  have  more  sheep  in  Texas  to-day  that  has  ever  been  in  that 
States  before.  Lots  of  sheep  have  been  shipped  in  from  Wyoming 
and  Utah  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  if  we  are  cut  out  of  this 
labor  it  is  going  to  work  a  great  hardship  to  the  sheep  and  goat 
men  of  the  States.    We  will  not  be  able  to  lamb  our  sheep. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  tell  the  gentlemen  what  you  mean  by  lambing 
sheep  and  kidding  goats  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Our  lambing  and  kidding  season  comes  once  a  year, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  it  takes  lots  of  help  during  that  sea- 
son, ancl  Mexican  help  is  the  only  help  we  can  get.  That  is  neces- 
sary. We  can  not  get  white  help;  they  are  not  in  the  country. 
There  is  lots  of  hard  work  about  kidding  goats.  We  tie  every  kid 
to  its  mother  and  keep  it  tied  for  about  10  to  14  days,  so  they  will 
not  get  mixed  up  and  the  mothers  will  not  know  them  and  then  you 
lose  them.  It  takes  a  lot  of  help.  They  die  if  not  attended  to  right. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  get  white  men  to  do  that  kind  of  work 
at  all. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  I  will  state  to  you  I  am  from  the  South.  You  say 
this  lambing  season  is  in  the  spring.    What  time  of  year? 

Mr.  Moore.  July  and  August. 

Mr,  SwoPE,  I  know  that  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  the 
witness  who  is  now  speaking  stated  that  this  labor  is  purely  migra- 
tory. That  is,  it  comes  in  for  one  crop  and  then  goes  on  out.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  MooRE,  It  is  not  so  with  the  sheep.    It  stays  there. 

Mr.  SwopE,  We  are  depending  entirely  on  colored  labor  in  our 
section.  I  am  from  Kentucky,  We  raise  more  tobacco  than  any 
State  in  the  Union  and  as  much  hemp.  As  you  know,  there  is  only 
one  time  in  the  year  we  can  use  them  in  tobacco  or  hemp  during  the 
season.  If  we  only  employed  them  during  that  time  they  will 
move  out,  too.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Hudspeth  any  that  on  his  ranch 
at  the  present  time  he  has  no  difficulty  about  labor.  He  has  plenty 
of  labor,  I  will  draw  from  his  statement  the  inference  that  he 
employs  them  the  year  round. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes,  sir ;  most  of  them  do.  Of  course,  in  the  lambing 
and  kidding  and  shearing  season  it  takes  more  labor  these  three  or 
four  months  than  all  the  other  time  of  the  year. 

Mr,  SwoPE.  That  is  the  only  time  you  want  to  give  them  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  AVill  you  allow  one  suggestion.  Mr.  Vanden- 
berg  is  from  a  cotton  district  200  miles  from  where  this  gentleman 
lives;  it  is  an  entirely  different  season  and  condition. 

Mr.  Savope.  You  use  your  men  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Of  course,  we  could  not  use  them  all.  We  use  the 
biggest  part  of  them.  At  the  lambing  and  kidding  season  there  is 
required  more  help  than  any  other  time, 

Mr,  SwopE,  You  can  not  get  enough  men  for  that  denuind  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  Last  fall  we  could  not  get  shearing  help  to 
shear  our  sheep.  I  do  not  think  there  was  one-third  of  the  sheep 
last  fall  which  were  sheared. 

Mr.  SwopE.  Just  in  that  connection,  I  want  to  correct  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  witness  before  the  gentleman  who  now  has  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  relative  to  these  negro  soldiers,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  member  who  has  been  before  the  committee 
who  will  say  that  there  are  any  more  negroes  than  there  are  where 
I  come  from.  It  has  been  my  personal  observation  that  the  Army  has 
not  only  been  a  great  training  for  these  men,  but  it  has  been  a  great 
benefit,  and  I  can  not  see,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that 
I  have  farmed  in  Kentucky  myself  and  also  have  a  section  of  land  in 
northeast  Texas,  but  the  negroes  that  I  have  seen  who  have  come 
back  from  the  Army  are  going  right  back  to  the  work  they  left, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  sections.  They  grew  to  be  responsible 
and  obeyed  the  restraint  and  discipline  in  the  Army,  and  I  want  to 
get  in  the  record  my  observations  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Moore.  As  far  as  the  head  tax  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  ranch  man  in  Texas  opposed  to  paying  the  head  tax. 
That  does  not  amount  to  anything  to  us. 

Mr.  Box.  You  had  at  Del  Hio  when  I  was  there  the  last  time 
some  10,000  or  15,000  people.  I  mean  the  Mexican  side  of  the  city — 
Silver  City,  as  they  call  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  still  have  them. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  they  work  any? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir ;  they  work  on  the  ranches  and  do  all  kinds  of 
work  that  we  want  them  to  do  when  we  can  get  them,  but  there  is 
not  enough  of  them  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Box.  How  many  are  there  in  Silver  City  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  there  has  been  over  half  of  our  Mexican  popu- 
lation there.    I  think  we  have  something  near  3,000  people  at  Del  Rio. 

Mr.  Box.  Three  thousand  citizens,  or  half  Mexicans  that  number, 
making  a  city  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  more  than  that.  We  have  more  people  than  that. 
We  have  about  15,000  or  16,000  people,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  them 
are  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  live  there  year  in  and  year  out? 

Mr.  Box.  And  work  irrigated  farms  below  Buffalo  Springs. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mexicans;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  lambing  and  kidding  season  varies  according  to 
the  country  where  you  are? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  kidding  season  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  March  to  June. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  lambing  season  is  also  in  March  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  generally  commence  lambing  earlier  than  that; 
sometimes  in  February,  March,  and  April. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  last  of  March — 
about  a  month  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  more  than  that.  Sometimes  the  lambing  lasts 
three  months.  They  do  that  to  get  help.  The  last  two  or  three  years 
they  have  had  much  trouble  to  get  help. 

Mr.  Raker.  February,  March,  and  part  of  April  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  When  does  the  shipping  season  occur  in  the  greater 
part  of  Texas  as  to  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Box.  It  commences  in  May  and  goes  to  July  or  August. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  have  got  May,  June,  and  July  right  after 
the  kidding  and  lambing  season  for  the  same  men.  The  kidding  and 
lambing  season  could  go  to  the  cotton  season. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  started  to  say.  The  Mexicans  we 
use  a  good  many  of  them  in  the  lambing  and  kidding  season.  After 
that  is  over  they  go  to  the  cotton  season. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  is  your  shearing  season? 

Mr.  Moore.  Spring  shearing  commences  the  first  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  if  we  can  get  shearers  to  finish  up  in  three  months.  Lots 
of  times  Ave  can  not  get  shearers. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  is  your  fall  shearing? 

Mr.  Moore.  September  and  October.  It  commences  generally  in 
August  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  August.  Last  year  we  could"  not 
get  shearers  to  shear  over  one-third  of  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  make  any  effort  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Cali- 
fornia to  get  shearers  in  the  fall?  For  this  reason,  that  25  years 
ago — 20  or  .even  15  years  ago — these  people  used  to  shear  in  the  fall. 
They  have  practically  quit  now  altogether,  but  they  do  shear  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  fine  shearers  in  that  country.  Did  you  ever 
make  any  effort  to  get  these  shearers  to  couie  down  in  September  and 
October  and  shear  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  some  of  the  ranch  people  have,  but  I  under- 
stand they  could  never  get  them. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  decided  not  to  recall  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  other  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
special  inquiry  imder  authority  given  to  us  by  a  recent  House  resolu- 
tion. We  are  thankful  to  those  gentlemen  for  the  frank  statements 
they  made  yesterday.     We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  connnittee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened,  ])ursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  statement  from 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  which  will  clear  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  present  law  on  the  collection  of  the  head  tax 
on  those  who  come  from  across  the  boundaries  and  the  previous  law. 
When  the  matter  was  first  discussed  yesterday  I  was  a  little  in  doubt 
as  to  what  the  previous  law  was.  I  sent  a  telephone  message  down  to 
the  commissioner  for  a  statement,  and  he  has  sent  it  up  in  writing. 

It  reads : 

.January  28,  1920. 
Memorandum  from  the  Commissioner  General : 

Referring  to  your  oral  request,  made  yesterday,  I  beg  to  quote  the  following 
from  the  head-tax  section   (section  1)   of  the  act  of  February  20,  1907,  having 
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particular  reference  to  the  collection  of  head  tax  from  aliens  wlio  sliall  enter 
the  United  States  from  contiguous  countries  and  from  Newfoundland  and  from 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  : 

"  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax  of  $4  for  every  alien 
entering  the  United  States.  *  *  *  That  the  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  upon 
aliens  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at 
least  one  year,  immediately  preceding  such  entrance,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  nor  upon  other- 
wise admissible  residents  of  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens 
in  transit  through  the  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of 
the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory." 

For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  head-tax  provisions  of  the  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  with  those  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1907  (which  I  have  quoted  above), 
the  following  is  quoted  from  section  2  of  the  first-mentioned  act : 

"  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  tax  of  $8  for  every  alien, 
including  seamen,  regularly  admitted  as  provided  in  this  act,  entering  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  That  the  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  who 
enter  the  United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one  year 
immediately  preceding  such  entrance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  a  temporary  stay,  nor  on 
account  of  otherwise  admissible  residents  or  citizens  of  any  possession  of  the 
United  States,  nor  on  account  of  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States,  nor 
upon  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later 
shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign 
contiguous  territory     *     *     *." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  (S.  Rept.  352,  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  con- 
tains the  following  comment  on  that  part  of  section  2  of  H.  "R.  bill  10384 
(which  became  the  act  of  Feb.  5,  1917)  which  relates  to  the  collection  of  head 
tax  on  aliens  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico : 

"  The  exemption  from  head  tax  of  residents  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico  is  limited  to  those  who  cross  the  boundaries  for  a  temporary  stay." 

From  the  foregoing  excerpts  from  the  two  laws  and  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  head  tax  was  not  assessable  under  the  act 
of  February  20,  1907,  in  the  cases  of  citizens  or  subjects  entering  the  United 
States  from  the  four  comitries  specifically  mentioned,  nor  was  it  assessable 
against  aliens,  of  whatever  nationality,  entering  the  United  States  from  those 
countries  provided  they  had  had  "  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one 
year  immediately  preceding  such  entrance  "  in  said  countries ;  also  that  under 
the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  head  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  coming 
from  those  countries,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  citizens  thereof  or  not, 
except  that  in  cases  where  they  have  had  an  uninterrupted  residence  tliere  of  at 
least  one  year  immediately  preceding  their  entry  to  the  United  States  they  are 
not  required  to  pay  head  tax,  provided  they  come  "  for  a  temporary  stay." 

A  '■  temporary  stay  "  under  this  provision  of  section  2  has  been  construed  to 
mean  a  stay  not  exceeding  six  months. 

That  is  clear.  No^,  I  v^onder  if  the  people  of  Texas  have  not 
full  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretan^  of  Labor  for  a  suspension  this 
year,  under  the  showing  made. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  MANDEVILLE. 

Mr.  INIandeville.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  let  me  just  make  a  state- 
ment that  will  show  you  just  how  that  authority  has  been  exercised 
in  the  Immigration  Bureau?  And  I  speak  knowingly  on  account 
of  working  intimately  in  connection  with  it. 

To-day  there  is  no  way  of  really  knowing  whether  the  Mexican 
coming  into  the  United  States  is  only  going  to  stay  temporarily, 
whether  he  intends  to  stay  permanently,  or  whether  he  intends  to 
go  back.  So  a  Mexican  coming  in  says  he  is  going  to  come  in  tem- 
poraril}^ — who  otherwise  would  be  admissible  under  the  law — ^they 
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collect  the  $8  from  him  and  give  him  a  receipt  on  which  is  stated  he 
is  a  temporary  alien  and  if  he  returns  within  six  months  the  money 
is  refunded.  But  if  he  remains  longer  than  six  months,  it  is  sup- 
posed he  is  going  to  stay  and  they  keep  the  money.  So  that  every 
alien  admitted  and  who  does  come  in  under  that  act  has  to  pay  the 
$8,  but  if  he  goes  back  it  is  refimded  to  him.  That  is  done  for  the 
reason  if  they  did  not  do  that,  that  propaganda  would  soon  spread 
in  Mexico,  they  would  quickly  pass  it  along  and  every  Mexican 
would  claim  he  was  coming  in  temporarily  and  they  would  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  he  was  or  was  not.  So  that  the  money 
is  collected  to  start  with  and  then  it  is  returned  to  him  if  he  goes 
back. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  what  is  called  the  "  wait '"  tax.  Of  course,  the 
tliought  running  through  my  mind  is  whether  it  does  not  require 
of  the  man  that  we  do  know  him  to  be  actually  a  resident  continu- 
ously for  one  year.    I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Mandevu^le.  That  is,  prior  to  his  admittance  he  has  to  be  a 
continuous  resident  of  Mexico  for  one  year — prior  to  his  admission? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Let  us  say  a  man  stays  two  months  in  America,  in 
Texas,  and  then  goes  back  and  there  would  only  be  10  months  be- 
fore he  comes  back  again.  How  would  they  construe  that,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  case, 
Mr.  Siegel,  has  ever  come  u}). 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  was  in  my  mind  yesterday;  in  other 
words,  what  residence  he  is  required  to  have? 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  They  have  hard  questions  that  come  up,  dozens 
of  them.  Mexicans  come  here,  for  instance,  from  Chihuahua.  That 
is  a  great  territory  for  lots  of  them  to  come  from.  They  say  "  How 
long  have  you  resided  in  Chihuahua,"  and  he  states  one  year,  two 
years,  three  years,- four  years,  five  years,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
Then  they  ask  him  whether  he  has  been  in  the  Ignited  States  or  any 
other  foreign  counti-y  in  the  meantime,  and  he  says  no,  and  the3' 
find  he  has  filled  the  bill  for  continuous  residence. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  now  when  that  paragraph  was  being 
made  over — I  think  Judge  Raker  and  Mr.  Siegel  will  also  remember, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Wilson — that  we  had  quite  a  discussion  here  on 
account  of  the  desire  of  Canadians  to  come  into  Maine  to  work  in 
the  woods  and  on  account  of  the  Canadians  living  in  Windsor,  On- 
tario, to  come  into  Detroit  to  work,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  those  who  favored  the  bill  that  some  method  might  be 
provided  by  which  they  could  come:  that  is.  live  across  the  Canadian 
border  and  work  in  the  United  States  and  go  back  every  night  or  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  phrase  in  the  bill  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  remember  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
came  up  here  and  we  went  over  that  matter  in  detail.  Now,  a  six 
months'  stay,  following  the  conditions  conceded  by  these  people  now, 
is  a  sufficient  stay.  A  residence  for  a  year  shows  the  bona  fides  of 
their  being  in  that  countr}^  and,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  there 
has  been  no  question  raised  of  their  being  over  here  in  the  United 
States  for  a  few  months,  and  which  question  undoubtedly  would 
never  be  raised.  So  that  on  that  question  we  find  the  law  is  ample 
and  sufficient. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  situation  differs  from  the  Canadian 
from  the  fact  the  Canadian  is  able  to  put  up  his  deposit  of  $8  and 
the  Mexican  is  not. 

Mr.  Eaker.  There  has  not  been  anything  said  here  as  yet  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  these  gentlemen  on  that  point.  They  made 
a  general  statement  that  these  Mexicans  can  not  deposit  this  $8. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  if  they  could  do  it  on  this  side  there 
M-ould  be  no  objection  to  that;  but  just  what  is  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  at  the  port  of  entry.  There  is  no  "  this  side  " 
so  far  as  the  port  of  entry  is  concerned.  There  is  only  one  port  of 
entry,  a]id  when  the}'  come  through  that  port  of  entry  they  must 
make  that  deposit. 

The  Chairman.  The  way  I  understand  it  is  this,  that  the  arrange- 
ment has  to  be  made  over  on  this  side;  if  a  man  goes  on  the  other 
side  and  makes  tlie  arrangement  and  pays  the  $8,  he  then  is  securing 
contract  labor? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  And  then  I  think  there  is  some  law  that  prohibits  any 
one  paying  the  $8  but  the  man  himself? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  have  had  that  for  a  great  many  years — I  do 
not  know  how  many  years — a  provision  against  contract  labor  com- 
ing in  to  the  United  States.  That  came  up  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago,  if  I  remember  rightly,  from  the  steel  and  coal  industries  going 
to  European  nations  and  contracting  for  those  people  and  bringing 
them  in  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  there  is  not  any  provision — — 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  was  just  getting  at  where  that  $8  business 
came  in.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  explain,  I  think  I  will  reach 
that  in  a  moment  and  be  able  to  explain  it  so  th.at  we  will  all  under- 
stand. There  is  a  provision  absolutely  against  contract  labor.  Now, 
in  order  for  us  (I  am  speaking  of  ourselves,  but  the  same  thing  will 
apply  to  all  the  rest  of  them)  to  pay  that  $8,  which  the  man  has  to 
have  in  his  possession  and  pay  individually,  we  would  have  to  have 
that  kind  of  a  contract.  Therefore  we  would  be  violating  the  con- 
tract-labor law. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  has  not  anything  to  do  with  his  labor,  whether 
he  labors  or  not,  if  you  deposit  his  $8  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  can  not  deposit  under  the  law  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Mandevili^.  Because  he  would  be  a  contract  laborer  and  we 
absolutely  could  not  bring  in  a  contract  laborer  and  pay  the  $8  under 
this  provision. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  if  you  appeared  at  the  border  and  a  Mexican  ap- 
peared at  the  inspector's  office  and  the  inspector  said,  "  Why,  before 
this  man  can  come  in,  $8  must  be  deposited,"  j-ou  have  not  any  con- 
tract with  him  at  all,  and  would  not  your  $8  be  just  as  good  as  any- 
body else's? 

Mr.  Mandeville,  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  is  the  law  now? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  could  not  tell  you.  All  I  am  stating  is  that 
that  is  a  ruling  of  the  Immigration  Bureau.  I  think  3'ou  will  see  the 
principle  of  this  and  the  right  stand  they  take;  they  do  not  allow 
people  to  go  in  the  immigration  office  and  solicit  labor.  If  they  did, 
they  would  have  just  one  wrangle  and  a  continous  stream  of  people. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  was  not  discussing  the  question  of  soliciting  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  you  were  going  to  put  up  the  $8  you  would 
have  to  solicit? 

Mr.  Raker.  No. 

Mr.  Mandevillb.  If  you  are  going  to  put  it  up,  you  would  not 
want  to  put  it  up  unless  you  knew  the  man  was  coming  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Raker,  I  do  not  see  why  not.  A  man  is  coming  over  here  to 
stay  six  months  and  let  some  good  Samaritan  put  up  the  $8  and 
take  his  chances  on  getting  his  work, 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  You  would  Avant  to  know  whether  3'ou  were 
going  to  get  him ;  you  would  want  it  agreed  you  were  going  to  get 
him.  to  start  with? 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  Would  I  deposit  $8  for  a  man  who  was  going  to 
you? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  what  the  law  says  on  that.    It  says : 

The  head  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  poi't  or  customs 
district  to  which  said  alien  shall  come,  or,  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port 
or  district,  then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master,  agent,  owner, 
or  consignee  of  the*  vessel,  transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle 
bringing  such  alien  to  the  United  States,  or  by  the  alien  himself  if  he  does 
not  come  by  vessel,  transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle  or 
when  collection  from  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel, 
transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance,  or  vehicle  bringing  such  alien  to  the 
United  States  is  impracticable. 

It  is  either  paid  bv  the  transportation  companv  or  the  alien  him- 
self, 

Mr,  WiLsox.  Is  there  any  prohibition  in  there  against  those  inter- 
ested leaving  the  tax? 

Mr,  Raker.  Just  to  the  contraiy,  the  statute  directs  that  it  can  be 
paid.  And  you  go  up  to  New  York  and  you  will  find  these  innni- 
grants  do  not  prented  to  make  any  payment:  the  steamship  company 
pays  all  that  money? 

Mr,  Maxdeville,  The  Immigration  Department  permits  that  as 
far  as  the  water  ports  are  concerned,  but  they  do  not  hold  that  the 
Mexican  ports  are  water  ports.  There  is  no  transportation  company 
at  the  border.  The  Mexicans  OAvn  the  railroads  on  the  Mexican  side 
and  they  do  not  bring  the  men  up  and  put  them  through  the  port. 
So  that  there  is  no  transportation  company  there  to  pav  the  head 
tax,  Mr.  Raker. 

Mr.  Raker,  The  whole  trouble  is  you  are  not  seeking  general  labor, 
but  every  fellow  who  has  a  dozen  or  15  or  100  coming  over,  wants  an 
understanding  that  they  are  coming  over  for  him,  and  he  wants  them 
to  go  to  his  place  under  a  sort  of  prior  arrangement  to  work  for  him. 
7'hat  is  really  the  truth  of  the  matter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Maxdeville,  Oh,  absolutely.  You  would  not  ask  us  to  take 
and  deposit  $5,000  to  pay  the  head  tax  on  these  Mexicans  and  let 
them  go  out  and  go  anywhere  they  want  to.  If  we  did  that,  we 
would  have  no  way  of  getting  any  benefit  for  that  money. 

]\Ir.  Raker.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  effort  in  the  interest  of 
these  people  to  bring  over  any  substantial  number  of  Mexican  men, 
women,  or  children,  generally,  who  come  to  this  countrv  either  by 
paying  their  transportation  or  otherwise ;  it  is  for  the  specific  pur- 
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pose  of  having  them  come  to  Avork  for  the  man  who  is  seeking  to  get 
them  across. 

The  Chairmax.  Let  me  interrupt  yon  a  minute  until  I  put  one 
other  provision  of  this  hi w  into  the  record.  The  other  section  is  sec- 
tion 5,  rehiting  to  contract  labor: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pei-son,  company,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion, in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way 
to  induce,  assist,  encourage,  or  solicit,  or  to  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  encour- 
age, or  solicit  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  contract  laborer  or  contract 
laborers  into  the  United  States,  imless  such  contract  laborer  or  contract 
laborers  are  excepted  under  the  said  proviso  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  or  have 
been  imported  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  fourth  proviso  of  said  section,  and  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  vio- 
lating the  same  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense. 

And  so  on. 
Then  section  6 : 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  5  of  this  act 
to  induce,  assist,  encourage,  or  solicit,  or  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  encourage, 
or  solicit  any  alien  to  come  into  the  United  Sates  by  promises  of  employment 
through  advertisement  printed,  published,  or  distributed  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, whether  printed  ,published,  or  distributed  in  any  foreign  country,  whether 
such  promise  is  true  or  false,  and  either  the  civil  or  criminal  penalty. 

And  so  forth. 

That  is  what  you  run  up  against,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  could  not  pay  that  tax,  we  could  not  adver- 
tise, could  not  solicit,  and  could  not  send  a  man  on  the  other  side. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  KNOX,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  ARIZONA  COTTON  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  represent  the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  an  organization  of  some  2,000  farmers.  We  have  members 
owning  all  the  way  from  10  acres  up  to  2,000  or  3,000  acres,  the  bulk 
of  the  acreage  running  probably  from  50  to  100  acres.  We  are 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  labor  and  to  look  after 
the  general  welfare  of  the  long  staple  cotton  industry.  When  we 
started  this  industry  some  seven  years  ago  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  instructions  the  first  thing  they  urged  was  "  Be  care- 
ful; do  not  plant  too  much  cotton,  because  you  can  not  pick  it."  So 
that  we  immediately  organized  this  association  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  labor.  We  have  advertised  consistently  and  systematically 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  have  followed  up  this  system.  For  instance,  in  1917  and 
1918,  when  west  Texas  was  dried  up.  we  went  down  through  there. 
We  had  at  that  time  the  privilege  of  importing  Mexicans  under  a 
suspension  of  these  three  sections  of  the  immigration  act,  but  we 
went  through  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  shipped  white  people  in 
from  there,  all  we  could.  I  might  say,  in  this  connection,  we  put  up 
something  like  $20,000  in  railroad  fares.  We  brought  these  people 
in;  they  were  broke;  lots  of  them  were  fed  on  the  road  up  there — 
they  were  in  that  condition.  We  lost  $10,000  of  that  money  because 
the  minute  they  landed  in  Arizona  they  walked  off  and  left  us  to 
hold  the  sack,  and  we  had  no  recourse. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  where  did  you  get  those  people? 
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Mr.  Knox.  From  Texas. 

Mr.  Mandeville,  Diirino-  the  drought  of  1917  and  1918. 

Mr.  Welty.  Were  they  native  Texans? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  they  vrere;  yes,  sir.  Up  to  that  time  when  the 
present  law  went  into  effect  we  had  not  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we  were  using  more  than  our  ordinary  amount  of  labor. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Under  this  order  permitting  these  people  to  come  in 
from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Knox.  Under  the  suspension  of  these  rules. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  the  suspension  of  the  rules  these  people  that 
came  in 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliey  went  to  work  and  stayed.  The  people  you 
brought  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  were  under  a  different  condition, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  came  and  went;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  these  people 
who  came  in  from  Mexico,  while  seemingly  free,  were  peons  in  sub- 
stance and  in  effect? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  just  a  moment:  If  they  left,  you  had  them  ar- 
rested and  they  were  put  in  jail  all  over  that  country,  not  only  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  but  in  California — they  were  sent 
out  and  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  held. 

Mr.  Knox.  There  have  never  been  any  in  our  district  arrested  by 
the  sheriff  or  any  other  officer  except  the  United  States  immigration 
officer, 

Mr,  Raker,  It  is  all  the  same  thing ;  they  were  arrested, 

Mr,  Knox,  In  a  ver\'  few  cases 

Mr.  Raker,  In  other  words,  they  became  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  if  they  quit  on  the  job  they  would  be  arrested  and  deported? 

Mr,  Knox.  That  they  would  be  returned  to  Mexico, 

Mr.  Raker.  They  would  be  arrested? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  not  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Chairman,  They  would  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  immi- 
gration official? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  an  ari'est,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Knox,  The  proposition  is  this:  We  agreed  with  the  United 
States  Government  that  we  would  be  responsible  for  the  return  of 
these  people  to  Mexico,  that  the}^  would  come  in  here  to  do  a  certain 
class  of  work, 

Mr,  Raker,  Yes, 

Mr.  Knox.  And  when  that  work  was  done,  they  would  return. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  left  A's  employment,  because  they  thought 
they  could  get  better  employment  with  B,  A  or  his  agents  notified 
the  proper  officers  and  they  were  arrested,  with  the  idea  in  view  that 
they  would  be  returned  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  In  a  sense,  if  they  were  not  in  agricultural  work;  if 
they  went  into  the  city  and  violated  their  agreement  there,  they 
were  returned  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  arrested,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir,  they  were  not  arrested  and  they  were  not  de- 
tained in  jail. 
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Mr.  Raker,  They  were  arrested,  weren't  they? 

Mr,  Knox.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  arrested,  and  they  were  not  put 
in  jail. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  draw  any  distinction  now  between  agri- 
cultural work  and  animal  production? 

Mr.  Knox,  No;  it  includes  anything  relating  to  farming,  whether 
stock  raising,  sheep  raising,  or  raising  cotton,  or  any  other  class  of 
agricultural  work,  building  fences,  digging  and  cleaning  ditches,  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  apprehended,  then  ?  I  will  put  it  that  way, 
I  want  to  find  out  if  their  physical  person  was  not  taken  charge  of, 

Mr,  Knox.  They  were  brought  down  to  the  office,  and  in  accordance 
with  our  agreement  with  the  United  States  Government,  they  were 
returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 

Mr,  Raker,  Were  their  physical  persons  taken  charge  of  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  To  that  extent.  They  were  brought  in  the  office,  and 
we  said,  "  Here,  now,  your  agreement  was  to  work  at  agi-icultural 
work." 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  an  officer  take  charge  of  them? 

Mr,  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  just  came  in  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  went  out  ourselves  and  brought  them  in,  or  else 
talked  to  them  on  the  ranch,  wherever  we  found  them.  That  propo- 
sition was  put  up  to  them,  "  You  can  either  return  to  agricultural 
labor  on  the  farm,  as  you  agreed  to,  or  under  our  agreement  with 
the  Government  we  will  give  you  your  transportation  and  you  can 
go  back  to  Mexico." 

Ml-.  Raker.  Were  there  any  that  did  not  agree  to  return  that  were 
apprehended  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Probably;  yes,  sir.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
imported  something  like  12,000  or  14,000.  There  have  been  perhaps 
20  cases  where  they  have  been  picked  up,  for  instance,  in  Los  Angeles 
or  in  San  Francisco  by  the  immigration  officers  on  departmental 
warrant, 

Mr.  Raker,  If  a  man  went  to  work  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  in  the  cotton 
fields  and  then  changed  his  mind  and  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
San  Jose  to  work  in  a  garden,  whei'e  he  could  get  better  wages,  he 
would  be  notified  that  he  would  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  condition  and  that  is  the  history  of  the 
situation  at  that  time.  There  is  no  need  of  us  being  so  particular 
about  words.  Those  people  were  simply  held  in  a  state  of  surveil- 
lance, and  the  minute  they  left  that  particular  employment  they  were 
apprehended  and  sent  back  to  Mexico.  There  is  no  need  of  trying  to 
camouflage  the  matter. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  were  under  bond,  and  those  people  were  under 
agreement  with  us.  It  was  just  the  same  as  if  you  would  break  any 
other  bond  or  any  other  agreement.^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  man  in  bondage? 

Mr.  Knox.  These  people  were  perfectly  free  to  go  to  town  and 
come  back  home,  or  to  return  to  Mexico  any  time  they  wanted  to. 
They  came  in  here  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord.  They  did  not 
have  to  come  if  they  did  not  want  to. 
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The  Chairman.  They  did  come,  and  came  to  work  under  contract 
in  the  cotton  fiekls  in  Arizona  or  Texas.  But  if  a  man  changed  his 
mind  and  said,  ''  I  have  a  little  ahead  now,  and  I  am  going  into 
Phoenix  and  live  there  and  work  my  garden,  or  milk  some  cows,"  he 
would  be  violating  that  bond  and  agreement. 

Mr.  Knox.  He  would  be  violating  his  agreement  with  us  and  we 
would  be  violating  our  agreement  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  have  to  be  apprehended  and  sent 
back  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Knox.  He  would  be  told  either  to  return  to  the  farm  and  go 
back  to  work,  as  he  had  been  doing,  or,  if  he  did  not  want  to  do  that, 
to  return  to  the  countiy  from  which  he  came. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  is  there  between  this  kind  of  a 
bond  and  the  bond,  for  instance,  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
exacts  from  an  arriving  immigrant,  to  the  effect  that  he  will  not 
become  a  public  charge  or  that  he  will  go  to  a  public  school  for  a 
certain  length  of  time?  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  how  does  it  differ  from 
this  situation? 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  fundamentally  different. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  identical. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  as  different  as  day  and  night. 

The  Chairman.  The  immigrant  who  stops  going  to  school  is  taken 
into  custody  and  returned? 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  different  entirely.  There,  you  are  trying  to  make 
an  American  citizen  out  of  the  immigrant.  You  are  trying  to  keep 
him  from  the  almshouse  and  the  poorhouse,  and  teach  him  to  become 
an  American  citizen,  to  go  where  he  will,  of  his  own  free  will.  In 
this  instance,  he  has  to  do  certain  work.  If  he  does  not.  he  is  subject 
to  be  apprehended  and  returned  to  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  realize  that  this  whole  agreement 
which  these  gentlemen  have  made  was  a  nullity,  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  enforced  under  any  conditions  anywhere;  that  no  bond 
can  be  enforced  under  the  circumstances,  because  there  was  no 
authority  for  the  whole  proceeding? 

Mr.  Welty.  W\\y  Avas  this  bond  given?     ^Vho  required  it? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  was  a  contract. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  was  a  contract  and  not  a  bond. 

Mr.  Welty.  A  contract  entered  into  by  and  between  yourself  and 
the  immigration  officer? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  penalty? 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  no  penalty  attached,  except  that  they  can  pick 
these  people  up  at  any  place  and  deport  them  and  charge  us  with 
the  bill,  and  we  must  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  happened  if  the  scheme  went 
wrong? 

Mr.  Welty.  Let  me  miderstand  the  process.  You  first  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Federal  Government,  the  immigration  officer 
down  there,  and  after  you  had  a  contract  you  went  into  Mexico  and 
got  these  people? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Weltt,  In  other  words,  because  of  this  law  of  1917,  you  are 
required  to  go  through  this  process,  and  the  Government,  in  order  to 
get  labor  enough  for  you  people,  had  to  enter  into  a  system  of 
peonage.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Knox.  Not  peonage. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Knox,  did  you  have  to  steal  any  shoes  or  trousers 
from  these  men  to  keep  them  there  at  night,  so  that  they  could  not 
get  away? 

Mr.   Knqx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  You  heard  the  gentleman  testify  here  before  this  com- 
mittee that  he  did  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  your  district  from  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  who  said  that  he  had  to  put  that  plan  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  another  State? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you,  as  an  American  citizen,  in  favor  of  having 
men  come  to  this  countrj^  and  remain  here  in  the  State  in  which  these 
men  come  and  work,  as  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  that  is  all  right? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  I  am  just  as  good  an  American 
citizen,  and  just  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  qualities  of  American  citi- 
zenship as  any  man  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  America  should  stand  for  that  method  of 
employment  of  men,  do  you? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  not  bringing  these  men  into  peonage. 

Mr.  Raker,  I  did  not  say  anything  about  bringing  them  into  peon- 
age. I  am  just  asking  if  you  believe  that  this  country,  through  her 
laws,  should  sanction  and  carry  out  that  method  of  treating  resi- 
dents of  this  country. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  bringing  these  people  in  here  under  an  agree- 
ment with  them.  They  come  agreeing  to  follow  a  certain  line  of 
employment. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  that  agreement  with  the  person  indi- 
vidually, do  you  not?  Or  do  you  make  it  with  the  concessionaire  in 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  With  the  person  individually. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  make  any  difference  as  to  the  principle  of 
the  thing,  as  to  the  effect,  whether  you  make  it  individually  or  with 
the  agent,  or  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why? 

Mr.  Knox.  These  people  come  in  here  knowing,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  tell  them,  exactly  the  circumstances  under  which  they  come.  If 
we  made  any  arrangements  with  the  concessionary,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent. And  I  might  say  that  personally  I  have  never  run  across  a 
case  of  that  kind,  although  we  have  imported  a  good  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  When  we  go  to  a  man,  we  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
we  are  sure  that  no  one  is  going  to  him  and  paint  a  beautiful  picture 
of  conditions  up  here  that  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Here  are  a  number 
of  Mexicans  who  come  to  work  up  here  under  this  arrangement  you 
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have  made,  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  and  cousins.  They 
have  been  up  here  for  six  months,  we  will  say,  and  have  changed 
their  viewpoints.  Here  is  the  father,  we  will  say,  with  his  two  or 
three  daughters  and  his  wife,  a  beautiful  woman,  fairly  well  edu- 
cated, but  willing  to  work.  She  becomes  a  mother  of  a  child.  They 
come  to  town  and  say,  "Here,  we  are  going  to  quit  this  work."  Are 
you  going  to  send  that  American  citizen  back  to  Mexico?  Are  you 
going  to  say  that  "  You  are  raised  in  bondage,  and  in  substance  you 
are  a  slave  and  we  are  going  to  send  you  back  to  Mexico?" 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Is  not  that  the  result  of  it  ? 

Mr,  Knox.  Possibly  the  way  this  thing  stands  now^,  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  absolutelj^  and  practically  and  finally  the 
result  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  it  is. 

Mr.  Raker,  Would  not  the  result  be  that  we  would  be  raising 
Americen  citizens  who  are  absolute  slaves,  and  who  would  be  treated 
as  slaves? 

Mr,  Knox,  No,  sir;  absolutely  not,  Mr.  Raker. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  are  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  make  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knox.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Welty,  I  make  the  distinction  because  of  the  law  passed 
in  1917. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  naturaliza- 
tion or  citizenship  of  these  people.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  question 
of  permitting  the  Government  or  its  agents  or  an  individual  to 
bring  people  into  this  country  as  contract  workers  or  peons? 

Mr.  Welty,  No;  but  it  keeps  the  neighbors  out,  and  keeps  them 
from  mingling  with  each  other  as  neighbors  should,  in  the  cities, 
in  the  States,  and  the  Nation,  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  they 
build  a  wall  between  themselves,  it  will  mean  that  one  side  or  the 
other  is  going  to  knock  that  wall  down  sooner  or  later,  just  as  they 
are  doing  in  Europe  right  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  just  exactly  what  the  law  Avould  do? 

Mr.  Welty.  We  built  this  wall  with  this  law,  by  excluding  our 
neighbors  from  the  South  and  excluding  them  from  the  North.  It 
is  the  law  I  want  modified.  I  am  not  justifying  this  peonage  at 
all.  I  say  that  they  are  doing  this  in  order  to  procure  labor,  and 
because  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Raker,  Ave  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact.  You 
can  theorize  about  the  return  of  the  white  man  to  the  farm  all  you 
want  to.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  is  not  going 
back  to  the  farm  to  do  that  work  . 

The  Chairman.  Here  we  have  a  resolution  on  the  calendar  for 
consideration,  with  a  lot  of  "  whereases,"  numbered  House  Resolution 
No.  116.    After  you  pass  the  whereases,  it  says : 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  apt  legislation  provides 
for  the  admission  into  the  teiTitory  of  Hawaii  from  the  Republic  of  China 
(without  right  to  proceed  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States),  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  it  deems 
advisable,  30,000  Chinese  laborers. 
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Now,  is  not  the  position  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  regards  agri- 
cultural exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  am  not  in  Texas.  I,  wish  to  say  that  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  fact  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  Texas  alone 
that  is  interested  in  this.  There  are  some  12  or  14  other  States 
where  the  interests  are  just  as  vital  and  are  just  as  vitally  effected 
as  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  House  Resolution  No. 
116,  part  of  which  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  have  to  know  the  conditions  in  Hawaii,  and  I 
would  have  to  be  familiar  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  I  would 
be  competent  to  pass  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  presume,  then,  that,  as  the  preamble  re- 
cites : 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  Chinese  immigration  the  labor  supply  of  the 
Territory  lias  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  large  areas  of  lands,  both 
public  and  private,  suitable  for  the  growing  of  rice,  garden  truck,  and  other 
edibles  are  now  lying  fallow,  idle,  and  unimproved ;  and 

There  is  no  citizen  or  European  labor  available  to  relieve  an  acute  and 
actual  necessity,  and  without  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  unemployed 
lauds  the  scant  food  supply  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  Pacific  Ocean  fleet,  makes  its  240,000  inhabitants  early  and  easy  prey 
to  a  blockading  hostile  fleet ;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  are  the  most  skilled  rice  and  garden  truck  agricul- 
turists now  procurable,  etc. 

Let  us  assume  that  is  correct.  It  probably  is.  By  putting  more 
Chinese  coolies  into  Hawaii  you  can  raise  more  rice  and  more  sugar. 
They  are  adajited  to  that  work,  and  they  are  anxious  to  go  there. 
Now,  the  condition  is  identical. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Plus  the  argument  that  we  need  sugar  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  have  to  know  the  condition  of  the  Chinaman 
as  a  laborer,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  to  know  his  position 
as  a  desirable  citizen;  his  possibility^  of  ever  becoming  a  desirable 
citizen. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  have  to  require  this,  now,  after  the  ex- 
periences of  the  far  West,  brought  about  by  that  law,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  this  country?  To  stop  it,  we  passed  this  law,  excluding 
the  Chinamen.  Do  you  say  now  you  would  have  to  investigate  to 
see  whetlier  or  not  it  would  be  an  economic  feature,  whether  or  not 
the  Chinaman  should  come  to  America? 

Mr.  Knox.  This  does  not  contemplate  his  coming  to  America,  as 
I  understand  it.  This  contemplates  his  going  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.     He  is  not  coming  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  No.  In  other  words,  he  is  to  be  left  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  without  the  opportunity  of  ever  acquiring  a 
vote  or  moving  out  to  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  are 
to  be  in  a  form  of  peonage,  which  the  Hawaiian  people  say  will  not 
affect  the  counti'y. 

Mr.  Rakek.  And  raising  American  citizens  in  bondage  who  will 
eventually  come  on  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  situation  with 
regard  to  that  resolution  which  you  have  just  read,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  resolution  to  permit  a  cei-tain  number  of  Chinese  to 
come  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  permit  me  to  read  a  neAvs  item  from 
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the  Wasliin^on  Post  of  to-day,  Wednesday,  January  28,  1920,  by 
Associated  Press : 

HoNOLur-A,  Hawaii,  .January  21. 

Five  of  the  seven  sugar  plantations  on  the  island  of  Oahu  have  been  tied 
up  l).v  a  strike  of  the  Japanese  and  Filipino  plantation  workers,  which  began 
January  20. 

Leaders  of  the  strikers  assert  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos  are  in  accord  on 
the  strike  issue.  The  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor  of  Hawaii  yesterday 
called  a  general  strike  of  the  Japanese  sugar  plantation  workers  for  February 
1.  It  is  semiofficially  announced  2,300  Filipinos,  5,238  Japanese,  and  several 
hundred  persons  of  other  races  are  striking. 

It  is  reiiorted  that  the  planters'  association  is  prepared  for  a  finish  fight. 

Xow,  they  come  here  and  ask  us  to  import  a  lot  of  Chinese  coolies 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  that  strike.  I  want  that  news  item  in 
there  so  that  we  may  have  it  before  us  in  considering  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman,  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Knox.  Have  you  a  gen- 
eral statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Kxox.  The  general  statement,  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  simply  this :  We  have  developed,  with  the  aid  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  long-staple  cotton  industry  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Chairmax.  In  what  States? 

Mr.  Kxox.  In  Arizona  and  southeastern  California. 

The  Chairmax.  In  the  Imperial  Valley? 

Mr,  Kxox.  Yes,  sir;  the  Imperial  Valley,  the  Yuma  Valley,  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  the  Gila  Valley,  and  that  country  around  there. 
This  industrv  has  grown  from  some  half  million  dollars  in  1916  to 
some  $20,000,000  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  alone  this  year.  We  de- 
pend absolutely  upon  the  Mexican  as  our  cotton  picker.  We  do  not 
have  work  the  year  around  for  him.  We  are  in  an  isolated  condi- 
tion. Ours  is  a  little  green  spot  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
desert  in  every  direction.  As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  we  have 
tried  to  solve  our  labor  i)rob]ems  by  going  out  and  advertising,  and 
working  in  every  part  of  tlie  Ignited  States  where  we  could  obtain 
white  labor. 

The  Chairmax.  But  you  could  not  offer  that  white  labor  continu- 
ous employment  ? 

Mr.  Kxox.  No.  sir;  we  could  only  offer  it  employment  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  We  have  also  in  that  State  a  good  many  Indians.  We 
have  worked  among  the  Indians  continuously  for  seven  years.  We 
have  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  from  some  of  the  reservations. 
From  the  Apache  Reservation  at  San  Carlos,  after  seven  years'  work, 
we  have  gotten  one ;  out  of  the  Hopis  we  have  gotten  some  19 ;  from 
the  Navajos  about  6 ;  from  the  Papago  Indians  in  the  south  we  have 
had  some  six  or  seven  hundred.  This  year  it  dropped  to  350.  The 
Pima  Indians  and  some  of  the  other  tribes  are  growing  cotton  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  competing  with  our  labor  in- 
stead of  being  a  source  of  labor.  The  result  of  this  industry  is  build- 
ing up  a  city.  It  is  building  up  our  whole  district.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  that  have  been  desert  are  being  watered  by  pump- 
ing plants  and  put  under  irrigation,  making  homes  for  thousands  of 
white  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  not  say  that  that  occurred  before  you  ever 
started  that  cotton? 
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Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  Before  we  stiirted  this  cotton  we  were  raising 
alfalfa  hay  and  selling  it  for  $6.50  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars,  baled.  The 
Salt  River  Valley  is  under  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  Those  people  came 
down  here  to  Congress  and  asked  relief  because  they  could  not  pay 
the  small  assessment  of  something  like  a  million  dollars  a  year  that 
was  necessary  under  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  was  built. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  other  irrigation  projects  throughout 
the  West  been  in  just  about  the  same  situation  and  made  about  the 
same  appeal? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  that  we  were  any  exception. 
I  know  that,  as  a  general  thing,  any  irrigated  district  that  is  going 
to  succeed  and  be  prosperous  must  have  a  specialized  crop.  We  have 
developed,  in  this  long  staple  cotton  industry,  an  industry  that  is 
profitable.  To  help  tliis  out,  or  rather  to  make  it  more  important, 
the  boll  weevil  in  the  South  has  practically  destroyed  the  long  staple 
cotton  industry  of  the  Sea  Islands. 

Mr,  Raker.  What  about  the  raising  of  strawberries  down  there, 
where  you  get  $2,500  to  $5,000  a  car  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  do  not  grow  them  in  our  country.  We  are  not 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  strawberries. 

Mr.  Raker,  Around  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  figs  and  dates? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  gi'ow  a  very  few  dates,  a  very  few.  The  winters 
are  too  cold.  Figs  do  not  ripen  in  the  summer  with  sufficient  sAveet- 
ness  to  dry  as  they  do  in  California.  But  the  cotton  industry,  the 
long  staple  cotton  industry  affects  the  tire  industry  and  the  fancy- 
goods  industry  very  materially.  Without  this  help  of  the  Mexican 
to  harvest  the  crop,  the  acreage  that  will  be  planted  to  long  staple 
cotton  next  year  will  probably  be  cut  down  to  one-tenth.  If  we 
know  that  Ave  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  Mexican  help 
we  have  always  obtained,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  will  probably 
be  cut  down  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  crops  of  alfalfa  do  you  raise  there  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  upon  properly  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  cut  from  four  to  five  times. 

Mr.  Raker.  Five  times,  and  three  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  have  farmed  on  a  pretty  fair-sized  scale  to  alfalfa 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  figure  that  if  I  can  make  four  tons  in 
a  season  of  marketable  hay  to  the  acre  that  I  am  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  Salt  RiA^er  Valley? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  practical  farmer  and  I  am  talking 
from  my  experience  and  from  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  others 
which  1  have  observed.  We  may  cut  more  than  that,  but  a  rain 
comes  along  and  ruins  it.  If  the  average  rancher  in  the  Salt  RiA^er 
Valley  markets  four  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  to  the  acre,  he  is  ai  good 
farmer  and  he  has  used  good  judgment  about  his  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Imperial  Valley  do  a  little  better  than 
that? 
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Mr.  Kxox.  Yes;  they  have  less  summer  rains  than  we  do.  We 
get  rains  sometimes  in  June,  but  always  durino-  July  and  August, 
that  practically  ruin  from  two  to  three  crops  of  hay. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  go  ahead  with  your  statement  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  a  growing  city  of  some  40,000  people^ 
Phoenix — with  a  white  population,  or  nearly  so;  very  few  Negroes 
in  there,  and  some  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Indians? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  they  claim  there  are  1,600  Negroes  in  the  city. 
There  are  probably  4,000  or  5,000  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  have  a  great  city  grow 
at  Phoenix  with  the  surrounding  country  principally  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Knox.  Surrounding  country  is  not  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  become  so. 

Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  ever  heard,  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  of  the  white 
race  being  overrun  by  a  class  of  people  of  the  mentality  of  the 
Mexicans?  I  never  have.  We  took  this  country  from  Mexico. 
Mexico  did  not  take  it  from  us.  To  assume  that  there  is  any  danger 
or  any  likelihood  of  the  Mexican  coming  in  here  and  colonizing  this 
country  and  taking  it  away  from  us,  to  my  mind,  is  absolutely  absurd. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Mr.  Knox,  that  happens  everywhere  where  a  superior 
race  comes  in  contact  with  an  inferior  race. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  tvhite  race  is  the  one  that  predominates,  and  the 
one  whose  influence  is  felt. 

Mr.  Vaile.  The  other  thing  is  what  happens.  The  superior  race 
is  bred  out  or  driven  out  by  the  cheap  labor,  and  by  their  ability  to 
live  on  a  lower  standard. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  happened  to  many  of  the  superior  races, 
as  history  shows? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  Mexican  to  come  in  here  as 
a  permanent  resident. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it.    That  is  the  rub. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  asking  only  for  him  to  come  in  here  as  a  tem- 
porary resident.  Where  the  white  man  crosses  with  the  Mexican,  it 
is  an  absolute  tragedy. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Yes;  and  the  product  is  a  Mexican,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Vaile.  In  other  words,  the  lower  race  always  breeds  out  the 
higher  race? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  come  to  the  very  crux  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  been  at  the  crux  of  the  situation  for  some 
time.  They  do  not  want  to  have  them  become  a  part  of  this  country, 
or  to  intermarry  and  become  American  citizens. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Or  to  be  treated  as  an  increasing,  rising  race.  It 
has  been  stated  here  by  various  witnesses  that  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  consider  them  as  No.  2  men;  first-class  labor,  but  No.  2 
men. 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
United  States?  His  intermixture  or  intermarriage  is  a  mistake,  a 
crime,  and  a  damage  to  whatever  population  it  touches.     And  yet 
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we  think  we  can  maintain  a  great  Nation  by  letting  it  combine  with 
any  outside  inferior  races. 

Mr,  Knox.  Why  has  not  that  happened  in  the  years  we  have  lived 
there  on  the  border  ? 

The  Chairman,  Why  has  not  your  Spanish  race  increased  and 
mastered  Mexico  ?  What  became  of  the  old  Spaniard  of  those  coun- 
tries ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Because  there  were  few  of  them  and  thousands  of  the 
others. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  situation?  How  numerous  is  your 
population  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  About  two  to  one. 

Mr.  White.  What  is  the  Mexican? 

Mr.  Knox,  A  cross  between  the  Spanish  buccaneer  and  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Vaile,  With  a  large  mixture  of  Xegro  blood. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  There  is  a  conflict 
of  opinion  and  statement  all  the  way  through.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  preceded  you,  from  Texas,  who  say  they  have 
no  objection  to  him.  They  are  willing  for  him  to  become  a  citizen. 
They  say  that  he  is  docile,  and  that  he  is  not  vicious, 

Mr,  Knox,  That  is  true. 

Mr.  White,  And  they  "^  ould  like  to  liave  him  stay  and  live  there. 
They  have  no  trouble  with  him, 

Mr.  Knox,  We  do  not  have  any  trouble.  He  is  quiet,  docile,  and 
peaceable,  and  comes  in  there  and  does  his  work  and  takes  his  place. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  how  many  Mexican  laborers  you 
want  on  each  cultivated  piece  owned  by  one  white  man? 

Mr.  Knox,  It  depends.  During  the  gi'owing  season  on  a  ranch, 
say,  of  160  acres,  we  will  employ  probably  two  Mexican  irrigators. 
The  balance  will  be  probably  four  or  five  white  teamsters. 

The  Chairman,  Transient  teamsters  ? 

Mr.  Knox,  Not  if  we  can  possibly  help  it.  We  try  to  obtain  the 
white  help  wherever  possible.  We  try  to  provide  work  the  year 
around  for  the  white  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  how  manv  members  in  your  association? 

Mr.  Knox.  Some  2,000, 

The  Chairman.  Each  one  could  use  how  many  imported  Mexi- 
cans? 

Mr.  Knox.  Throughout  the  year? 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  year. 

Mr,  Knox.  During  the  picking  season  this  year,  harvesting  90,000 
acres,  we  imported  9,865  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  enough? 

Mr,  Knox,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  all  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  we  harvested  our  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thousand  emploj'ers  for  more  than  9,000 
Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  what  you  already  had  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  probably  5,000  or  6,000  men  in  the 
valley, 

Mr,  Raker.  Practically  all.  if  not  all,  of  those  who  are  obtaining 
water  under  the  Roosevelt  Dam  own  160  acres  or  less,  do  they  not? 
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Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  man  owning  more  than  that  can  get  water  under 
the  project? 

Mr.  Knox.  There  are  some  who  do.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
work  it,  but  there  are  some  larger  holders  than  that. 

Mr.  Eaker.  There  can  not  be  very  many. 

Mr.  Knox.  A  man  can  hold  160  acres,  and  his  wife  can  hold  160 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  departmental  rulings  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  is  the  law,  that  a  man 
can  hold  160  acres  and  his  wife  can  hold  160  acres. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Now,  you  quit  dairjdng? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  went  into  the  raising  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Knox.  To  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  were  raising  alfalfa  at  $6  a  ton,  .and  now  you 
are  getting  $15  and  $20? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient  market 
for  the  large  amount  of  alfalfa  that  we  were  growing.  We  were 
compelled  to  quit  it,  or  go  into  bankruptcy.  They  had  to  ship  it  a 
long  ways  to  market. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  appropriate 
its  money  in  reclamation  projects  to  give  a  few  men  places  like  that, 
who  bring  in  an  inferior  race  who  can  not  become  and  whom  you  do 
not  want  to  become  American  citizens  or  to  assimilate  with  our 
people,  to  marry  and  intermarry  and  have  all  the  functions  of 
American  citizens?  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  proceed  under  such 
an  uneconomic  situation? 

Mr.  Knox.  Is  it  uneconomical,  Mr.  Raker? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  bog  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Knox.  Is  it  uneconomical?  We  arc  developing  the  resources 
of  that  country.  We  are  making  homes  for  thousands  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  degrading  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  people  of  the  country  and  jeopardizing  their  future? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  not  advancing  these  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Knox.  Those  children  that  come  in  here  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  schooling  that  our  children  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  people  of  your 
State  would  have  thought  if  California,  more  than  30  years  ago, 
had  not  kept  up  the  local  agitation  and  absolute  insistence  that  they 
should  not  liave  an  excess  of  Chinese  in  their  midst.  If  California 
had  not  kept  up  that  agitation,  she  soon  would  have  had  all  Chinese 
labor;  the  land  in  the  State  would  be  in  the  possession  of  a  few  very 
wealthy  men,  with  plenty  of  well  paid  assistants  and  clerks,  the  rest 
Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  a  young  Chinese  empire. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  conditions  we  are  living  under  in  Arizona  are  the 
conditions  of  the  small  farmer.    A  farmer  farming  in  the  Salt  River 
164496—20 13 
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Valley  has  only  about  40  or  50  acres.  I  think  statistics  show  it  is 
something  like  that,  either  48  or  51  or  52,  or  something  along  there. 
That  is  the  average  sized  farm. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  these  corporations  get  in;  these  cotton  cor- 
porations ? 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  onl}^  one  in  that  valley. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  rent  this  land  from  these  farmers  and  have 
them  plant  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  They  go  out  onto  the  desert  and  take  the  land 
that  was  not  watered  by  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  put  in  pumping  plants 
and  irrigate  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  the  Roosevelt  water? 

Mr.   Knox.  No,  sir.     They   are  taking  water   from  the  ground. 
They  are  putting  in  pumping  plants  and  irrigating  it. 
Mr.  Box.  Out  of  wells? 
Mr,  Knox.  Out  of  wells. 

Mr.  Raker.  Getting  power  from  the  Roosevelt  Dam  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  Some  of  them.     Some  of  them  are  developing  power 
themselves — by  gasoline  engines. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  you  acquainted  in  the  region  of  Texas  from  which 
these  gentlemen  come? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Box.  I  see.    You  heard  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  yester- 
day when  he  said  they  took  their  shoes  and  pants  away  the  first 
night? 
Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  From  that  remark,  what  class  of  people  would  you  pre- 
sume he  was  dealing  with? 

Mr.  Knox.  He  was  dealing  with  a  different  class  of  people  from 
what  we  are. 

Mr.  Box.  Was  he  dealing  with  reliable  people  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  I  should  not  imagine  so. 
Mr.  Box.  Was  he  dealing  with  a  high  grade  of  people  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  think  that  a  low  grade  of  people  help  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Mx^  Box,  can  I  answer  that? 
Mr.  Box.  I  want  you  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Knox.  As  I  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  we  went 
into  Texas  and  shipped  out  of  Texas  somewhere  near  1,000 — I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  number — white  people.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  those  people  never  went  near  our  office  when  we  landed  them  in 
Arizona,  although  they  told  us  the  most  critical  tales. 
Mr.  Box.  Where  did  you  get  them? 
Mr.  Knox.  In  Texas. 

Mr.  Box.  You  did  not  get  them  in  east  Texas,  did  you  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  No;   from   Abilene,   Sweet  Water,   San  Angelo,   and 
through  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  them  through  the  employment  offices? 
Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  you  find  them? 
Mr.  Knox.  We  advertised  first  through  the  newspapers. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  not   know  that  that  is  the  commonest 
form  of  sabotage  practiced  by  the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  Northwest,  to 
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accept  employment  and  railroad  fare  to  get  moved  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles? 

Mr.  Kxox.  Certainly;  but  we  thou.ffht  we  would  get  around  that 
difficulty,  so  we  sent  our  own  man  down  in  there  to  try  to  get  men 
who  had  owned  their  own  farms,  who  had  been  dried  out,  and  who 
were  actually  and  sincerely  looking  for  work  in  an  honest  way.  We 
paid  their  expenses.  We  fed  them  on  the  road,  not  one  of  them,  but 
hundreds  of  them.    That  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Rakek.  When  they  got  there,  just  describe  what  was  done? 

Mr.  K.Nox.  They  walked  off.  They  said,  ''To  hell  with  you;  vou 
can  not  collect  a  danm  cent  out  of  us:  good-bye. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  they  go? 

Mr.  Kxox.  They  walked  down  town. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do  then? 

Mr.  Kxox.  In  some  cases  tlW  went  out  in  the  fields  and  went  to 
work.  In  some  cases  they  went  down  to  Phoenix:  and  in  several 
cases  that  I  know  of,  where  they  were  single  men,  they  struck  the 
train  and  went  on  down  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  oifer  them  when  you  got  them 
there  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  offered  them  3  cents  a  pound  for  picking  cotton 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  i)lace  to  live? 

Mr.  Knox.  Good  clean  tents,  and  a  good  clean  camping  ground, 
everything  fixed  up  in  good  sanitary  fashion. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangements  for  food  were  made?  What 
did  you  offer  them  in  the  way  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  What  food  ? 

The  CHAiR]\rAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knox.  They  could  go  to  any  store  they  Avanted  and  buy  it. 

The  Chairman,  And  charge  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Knox.  Charge  it  to  the  farmer  who  took  them.  We  nuide 
each  farmer  agree,  when  he  took  these  men  out,  that  he  would  do 
that.  The  ones  that  stayed  there  and  went  to  work  went  out  there 
under  that  agreement.  The  farmer  took  them  to  the  store  and  bought 
them  whatever  they  asked  for. 

The  Chairman. 'Did  you  move  any  families? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes.  sir;  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  families  stay? 

Mr.  Knox.  A  few  families  stayed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  did  you  not  furnish  them  three  good  meals  p. 
day,  at  your  own  expense,  and  a  good  bed? 

Mr.  Knox.  On  the  road  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  when  you  got  them  there. 

Mr.  Knox.  How  long,  Mr. 'Raker,  could  we  do  that  thing? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  how  can  vou  expect  a  human  beino- 
m  this  country  to  work  for  you  unless '-  " 

Mr.  Knox  (interposing). 'We  gave  him  all  the  food  he  wanted. 

Mr.   Raker    (continuing).  the  company  who  employs  him 

gives  him  three  meals  a  day  and  a  good  bed,  "and  says  to  liim,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  my  work,  and  I  will  pav  you  whatever  the  tyoinc 
wages  are."  '    '  &      f 

Mr.  Knox.  We  offered  him  the  going  wage. 

The  Chairiaian.  How  much  did  vou  offer  him  ? 
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Mr.  Knox.  AYe  gave  him  $3  a  Inmclred.  We  offered  him  $2. .50 
when  he  started  from  Texas.  When  he  got  out  there,  we  ga^e  him 
$3.  He  was  taken  down  to  the  grocery  store  and  given  all  the  gro- 
ceries he  wanted.  Could  you  offer  him  any  more  as  far  as  food  was 
concerned?  He  was  fixed  up  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  that  country  we  have  been  "  roughing  it."  It  is  a  new 
country.  We  have  not  large  houses.  We  are  not  fixed  on  our  ranches 
to  feed  an  unlimited  number  of  men  and  house  them.  Our  houses 
are  small.  We  have  barely  room  enough  for  our  own  people  to 
live  in.  The  climate  is  mild.  They  were  provided  with  new  tents 
and  a  good,  clean  camping  ground. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  During  what  months? 

Mr.  Knox.  September,  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  up  until  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  What  is  your  average  temperature  there? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  have  some  days  when  it  gets  down  to  freezing. 

Mr.  Box.  Xow,  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  these  men  into  cus- 
toclay  for  deportation,  which  you  spoke  of  awhile  ago  and  which  I 
did  not  hear,  largely  through  my  own  fault;  I  understood  you  to 
explain  to  the  chairman  that  that  was  because  those  men  had  made 
a  contract  to  go  there  and  do  a  certain  thing  and  they  broke  it? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Why  did  you  not  treat  these  west  Texans  that  way  when 
they  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  If  we  could  have  done  that,  we  might  have  gotten  some- 
where. The  difference  between  the  two  was,  that  in  bringing  in  the 
Mexicans  we  were  working  under  a  special  dispensation  of  the  im- 
migration act. 

Mr.  Box.  And  you  understood  that  that  gave  you  the  right  to  ar- 
rest a  man  for  breaking  his  contract  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  did  not  arrest  him. 

Mr.  Box,  You  did  not  let  him  go  where  he  pleased.  What  do 
you  call  it,  if  you  take  a  man  into  custody  and  send  him  away? 

Mr.  Knox.  He  is  not  put  in  jail.  He  is  simply  taken  up  and 
given  his  return  transportation,  at  our  expense,  and  put  back  where 
he  came  from. 

Mr.  Box.  Put  back  on  the  train  to  go  back  where  he  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Somebody  went  with  him? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Why  did  he  not  stop  off  at  the  first  station  after  he 
passed  there? 

Mr.  Knox.  Because  the  immigration  officials,  backed  by  the  immi- 
gration laws,  compelled  us  to  return  that  man  to  the  point  from 
which  he  came. 

Mr.  Box.  They  went  along  to  see  that  he  did  not  get  off  the  train, 
any  more  than  a  convict  would  s;et  off  the  train  after  he  started  for 
the  penitentiary.    That  was  the  purpose,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Knox.  The  purpose  was  to  see  that  he  got  off  at  the  point 
from  which  we  shipped  him  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Box.  And  not  get  off  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  If  you  were  traveling  on  the  train,  and  started  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  every  time  you  tried  to  get  off  at  any 
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station  they  stopped  you  there  and  put  you  back  on,  woukl  you  think 
you  were  a  free  man? 

Mr.  Kxox,  Possibly  not. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  alL 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  doubts  about  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Kakek.  Then  your  answer,  in  cold-blooded  lanouaoe,  means 
that  these  people  were  under  surveillance  and  coulcl  not  get  off 
Avherever  they  pleased,  because  they  were  not  free  agents? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  had  broken  their  contracts,  and  there  were  in 
the  same  position  as  anybody  else  who  has  broken  his  contract. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  we  put  other  men  in  jail  or  arrest  them  for  breaking 
their  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Tliey  were  not  put  in  jail.  Their  agreement  contem- 
])lated  one  of  two  things:  They  were  to  go  to  work,  in  agricultuial 
work,  or  they  were  to  return  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knox.  Our  contract  Avith  the  United  States  (iovernment  was 
to  see  that  they  were  returned. 

^Ir.  Box.  But  you  had  a  contract  with  these  Texans  that  were 
mentioned  a  while  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  claim  kin  with  them. 
They  may  be  some  of  the  so-called  ""  poor  white  trabh "  that  we 
have  heard  mentioned  during  this  hearing.  I  am  not  going  to 
claim  them.  But  these  Texans  who  had  made  a  contract  with  you 
Avere  not  guarded.'  None  of  them  were  arrested.  They  were  not 
guarded  out  of  the  country,  were  they? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  poor  Avhite  trash  "  ?  That  is 
a  very  hard  term. 

Mr.  Knox.  HaA^e  you  eAcr  come  in  contact  Avith  it? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir ;  I  am  asking  you  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  can  not  describe  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  Avant  to  knoAv.  if  a  man  is  poor  Avhether  he  has 
to  be  damned  and  cureed  and  called  trash  because  he  has  not  a  little 
money  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  they  call  them  "  poor  white  trash  "  for,  then  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  know  Avhere  the  thing  started  from. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  ImoAv  hoAv  the  term  "  poor  white  trash  " 
originated.  In  the  United  States,  beginning  with  colonial  days,  a 
man  was  a  plantation  owner,  and  if  he  was  not  a  plantation  owner 
he  worked  for  the  plantation  owner.  If  he  did  not  own  a  great 
plantation,  he  had  little  or  no  chance  to  own  any  land,  but  had  to 
Avork  for  the  owner  along  with  the  negro  slaA^es  which  were  being 
imported,  and  was  "  poor  white  trash.''  Those  men  resented  that 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and  elseAvhere. 
They  resented  being  called  "  poor  Avhite  trash,"  Avithout  a  chance  to 
oAvnland,  and  with  only  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  position  of  OA-erseer; 
and  they  undertook  to  go  across  the  mountains  into  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  possibly  into  Illinois  and  Indiana  as 
that  country  became  developed.  Thev  started  Avith  nothing.  Many 
undertook  to  go  throngh  the  Cumberland  Gap.     It  was  a  A^ery  hard 
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trip  for  them.  They  did  not  liave  animals,  and  many  of  them  were 
left  along-  the  wayside  in  those  mountains  of  east  Temiessee  and  east 
Kentucky  and  are  there  to  this  day.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  hav^e 
those  States  noticed  that  these  poor  people,  the  finest,  purest  Englisli 
blood  in  the  United  States,  were  languishing  there  without  educa- 
tion. "  White  trash !"  It  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  shame.  The  condition 
arose  because  landowners  wanted  plantations  and  a  No.  2  class  of 
people  to  work  for  them.     You  can  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  presume  it  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  call  a  man  to-day  any  place  in  the  United 
States  "  poor  white  trash  "  simply  because  he  has  not  got  the  money, 
the  means  to  go  out  and  buy  land  ?  If  he  is  honest  and  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  can  you  call  him  "  poor  white  trash  "  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  have  struck  the  nail  on  the  head  right  there,  Mr. 
Raker.  I  don't  care  how  poor  a  man  is.  I  have  been  just  as  jwor 
as  any  man  in  this  audience.  I  have  worked  just  as  hard.  You 
can  not  put  a  hand  on  any  honorable  thing  in  connection  with  farm 
work  that  I  have  not  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  worked. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  have  all  worked.  And  if  a  man  is  honest,  if  he 
will  be  square  with  himself  and  with  his  fellow  men,  he  is  going 
to  build  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  you  leave  that  now,  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: A  man  is  not  necessarily  any  more  honest  because  he  has 
money  and  any  less  honest  because  he  has  none,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  not.  The  amount  of  money  that  a  man  has 
is  no  criterion  of  his  honesty. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  bet  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  not.  And  if  he  is  going  to  make  his  mark 
he  has  got  to  be  square  with  himself.  He  has  got  to  be  square 
Avith  his  fellow  men.  I  was  raised  in  the  North,  and  I  have  never 
lived  in  the  South.  All  I  know  of  the  South  is  what  little  experience 
I  have  had  in  the  Southwest  in  the  last  17  years.  We  find  among 
those  people  as  fine  people  as  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  They  are 
honest.  They  are  square.  They  will  come  to  you  and  look  you  right 
square  in  the  eye.  They  will  tell  you  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
and  they  will  clo  it.  You  do  not  need  a  bond  from  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  will  find  many  people  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  drifting  from  one  place  to  another.  They  have  had  every  op- 
portunity to  get  in  and  dig  and  rise  the  same  as  any  other  men 
ever  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  real  reason  is  there  has  been  too  much 
of  this  temporary  labor,  with  long  periods  of  no  pay. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  curse. 

Mr.  Knox.  How  are  we  going  to  get  around  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  take  the  position  of 
absolutely  encouraging  the  limit  of  production,  Avhether  in  a  steel 
mill  or  on  a  cotton  j^lantation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  your 
new  and  growing  city,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  needs  active  labor  in 
every  line,  whether  it  is  a  man  to  shingle  a  roof  or  build  a  house. 

Mr.  Knox.  Tliat  is  another  reason  we  are  short  on  our  farms  for 
Avhite  labor.    The  Salt  River  Valley  is  growing  so  fast  and  so  many 
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new  buildings  are  going  up  that  carpenters  are  getting  $8,  $9,  and 
$10  a  day;  f»ainters  $9  and  $10  a  day:  plasterers  $10  a  day;  brick- 
layers $12;  plumbers  $12;  and  others  in  proportion  until  the  labor 
has  left  the  farms  absolutely  to  go  into  the  towns  where  it  can  get 
permanent  employment  all  the  year  around.  We  can  not  give  them 
that  on  the  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  blame  them  for  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Eaker,  Do  you  not  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  citizenry  that 
will  go  on  these  farms  and  work  seasonally,  and  not  have  a  number 
2  class  of  people  who  do  not  assimilate  and  who  do  not  become  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  a  people  who  drive  hard.  We  have 
raced  through  the  resources  of  the  United  States  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  developed.  We  have  met  every  shortage  of  labor  by  bring- 
ing in  labor.  Xow,  how  long  can  the  United  States  continue  at 
that  rate  and  still  have  any  resources  left  and  any  standard  of  living 
that  will  attract  people  to  this  country  ?  Let  us  look  at  in  the  light 
of  50-year  periods  and  see  what  must  inevitably  happen.  It  is  hap- 
pening now.  Great  resources  are  going.  Good  free  public  land  is  not 
easily  located.  The  highly  paid,  skilled  workuian  is  dissatisfied.  He 
sees  no  future,  perhaps,  for  his  children.  He  is  in  constant  fear  of 
partial  employment. 

Mr.  Knox.  In  the  cotton  picking  and  harvesting  we  can  not  give 
continual  employment  the  year  around.  It  is  absolutely  impossible. 
We  are  not  directly  connected  with  any  other  district.  As  I  said 
before,  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  between  us  and  any 
other  irrigated  section  or  any  other  large  agricultural  section.  To 
the  east  of  us  you  will  go  clear  across  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
over  into  Texas  before  you  will  find  any  large  settled  districts. 

Our  climate  and  our  soil  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  a  certain  class  of  cotton,  of  which  the  world  stands  in  need. 
We  are  doing  it.  We  are  going  ahead  and  developing  it.  Now,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  Will  you  shut  off  our  labor,  so  that  we  can  not 
harvest  our  crops,  and  put  those  white  people  there  back  to  the  state 
in  which  the  South  has  been  for  years,  where  it  had  to  put  its  white 
people  out  to  pick  cotton,  not  from  choice,  but  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  that  or  starve?  When  they  were  getting  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
cents  a  pound  for  their  cotton,  England  was  saying,  "  If  you  don't 
produce  more,  and  cheaper  cotton,  we  will  go  somewhere  else  and 
purchase  and  let  you  fellows  starve  to  death." 

The  Chairiman.  What  is  your  object  now,  to  indicate  that  you  can 
produce  cheaper  cotton? 

Mr,  Knox.  It  is  not  a  question  of  producing  cheaper  cotton.  It 
is  a  question  of  producing  cotton  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  producing 
enough  cotton.  Take  the  long  staple  industry.  The  prewar  yield 
was  about  2,000,000  bales  per  year.  The  large  bulk  of  this  came  from 
Egypt.  I  think,  probably,  one  and  one-half  million  bales  came  from 
Egypt,  and  the  other  half  million  bales  were  scattered  over  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  The  United  States  produced  137,000  bales 
of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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Mr.  Box.  Give  us  the  prices,  generally,  as  compared  with  other 
prices. 

Mr.  Kkox.  The  price  for  years  on  this  Egyptian  cotton  was  around 
20,  25,  or  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  the  year  1915, 
and  your  bales  of  cotton  were  lying  around  there  at  the  railroad  junc- 
tions— they  had  no  stations  to  amount  to  anything  then — some  of  it 
unsaleable.    What  was  the  price  of  cotton  that  year,  1915  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  short  staple  cotton  that  year  was  around  12  or 
13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Box.  What  did  you  get  for  it  when  you  got  40  cents  for  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Eighty  cents.  Now,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  world,  a  new  industry.  I  did  not  get  through  with 
my  other  statement. 

Mr.  Box.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Knox.  Permit  me  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes ;  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Knox.  Egypt,  during  the  period  of  the  war  has  had  serious 
inroads  made  into  her  yield  of  cotton  on  account  of  the  boll  weevil 
and  the  pink  boll  worm.  Furthermore,  this  class  of  cotton  deterio- 
rates rapidly  unless  the  seed  is  kept  up.  The  seed  has  not  been  kept 
up,  and  consequently  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  has  been 
seriously  hurt. 

Mr.  White.  Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Of  the  Egyptian  t3'pe  of  cotton,  the  long  staple  cotton 
that  goes  into  fancy  goods,  into  threads  and  mercerized  goods  and 
into  tires.  Along  in  1907,  the  amount  of  cotton  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  automobile  tires  was  not  to  exceed  50,000  bales.  The  past  year 
the  consumption  was  over  500,000  bales.  Prof.  Todd,  the  gi-eatest 
authority  in  the  world  on  long  staple  cotton,  says  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  ever  reach  prewar  production  of  long  staple  cotton  from 
Egypt  within  the  next  20  years.  He  says  it  will  take  something  like 
a  billion  dollars  of  money  and  some  10  years  to  develop  the  projects, 
and  some  10  years  more  to  get  the  cotton  growing.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Sea  Island  crop,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  has  been 
practjcally  wiped  out  of  existence.  Arrangements  are  already  being 
made  to  keep  the  United  States,  next  year,  practically  out  of  the 
I'eceiving  of  the  long  staple  cotton  from  Egypt.  The  only  source  in 
the  United  States  at  present  is  a  certain  kind  of  cotton  grown  in 
Mississippi.  Outside  of  that,  the  only  place  in  the  United  States 
where  there  is  any  chance  of  increasing  the  yield  is  in  southwestern 
Arizona  and  southeastern  California.  That  industry  there  is  abso- 
lutely going  to  quit  if  we  can  not  get  this  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  has  been  contracted  for  by  the  rubber  tire  people  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  There  are  no  contracts  that  I  know  of  being 
signed.  We  are  fighting,  as  farmers,  to  get  an  open  market,  whether 
it  goes  into  the  automobile  tire  industr}^  or  into  fancy  goods. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Someone  told  me  that  practically  all  that  cotton  crop 
had  been  contracted  for  by  the  rubber  tire  people. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  been  contracted  for. 
Mr.  Raker.  By  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.? 
Mr.  Knox.  The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  have  big  interests  in 
that  vallev. 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  have  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  iDeople  in  Alaska.  They  are  crying  their  heads  off  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  United  States  will  allow  them,  they  can  pay  the 
entire  war  debt,  but  they  must  liave  labor,  miners,  and  they  must  have 
access  to  some  of  thege  resources  in  Alaska.  They  saj'  if  we  give 
them  a  chance  to  fish,  develop  their  mines,  and  water  power,  if  they 
can  get  the  labor,  they  can  pay  the  war  debt.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
your  State  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Kxox.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us?  Let  us  starve? 
The  question,  as  I  stated  before,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  a  reality,  and  not  a  theory.  It  is  an  actual  fact,  a  condition. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  under  process  of  development  something 
like  500,000  acres  of  desert.  In  the  next  three  or  five  years,  this  can 
be  put  under  cultivation,  where  it  will  be  productive,  and  will  be 
making  homes  for  white  people,  for  good  American  citizens.  If  we 
do  not  get  this  labor,  that  country  is  going  to  stay  in  the  desei-t. 

Mr.  Box,  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  (juestions  along  industrial 
lines.  If  that  country  is  settled  up  by  small  owners,  who  plant  a 
A^ariety  of  crops  and  go  there  to  do  their  labor  with  their  own  hands 
and  that  of  your  families,  why  will  j^ou  not  have  thriving  settle- 
ments, an  empire  of  small  owners?  Why  can  you  not  improve  your 
country  by  having  that  sort  of  development  instead  of  a  large  one? 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  histor}'  of  the  old  South? 

Mr.  Knox.  Slightly;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  not  know  that  where  the  old  big  southern  planta- 
tion once  stood  there  are  now  a  dozen  thrifty  small  farms? 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  trying  to  do  that  very  thing.  We  are  doing 
it.  But  the  amount  of  cotton  that  a  man  can  pick  is  possibh'  three 
or  four  bales.  Now.  are  you  going  to  take  his  wife  out  of  the  house, 
and  take  his  children  out  of  the  school  to  pick  cotton  ?  We  are  not 
allowed  to  do  that  in  our  State.  That  child  is  sup])osed  to  be  in 
school,  where  it  ought  to  be.  Those  peoi)le  can  not  grow  sufficient 
crops  to  clothe  them  and  keep  them  up  to  the  standard  of  living  that 
they  ought  to  maintain. 

IVIr.  Kleczka.  YcRi  say  this  Egyptian  cotton  is  contracted  for  by 
England  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  Egyptian  cotton  grown  in  Egypt?  I  have 
some  statements  I  can  make  along  that  line.  The  probability  is  that 
will  be  allocated  this  vear,  so  that  very  little  of  it  will  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  We  will  not  import  very  much  of  that  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  A  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  From  your  survey  of  the  country,  as  I  understand 
your  statement,  you  said  there  was  only  one  section  of  the  country 
capable  of  supplying  raw  material  for  our  American  industries? 

Mr.  Knox.  Capable  of  increasing  its  acreage ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  But  you  liaA'e  under  process  of  development  500,000 


acres 


Mr.  Knox.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  or  more  acres  planted 
to  cotton  this  year,  with  projects  in  view  of  increasing  that  to  about 
half  a  million. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  it  will  take  what  length  of  time  before  that  de- 
velopment will  be  completed  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  harvest  a 
crop? 
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Mr.  Kkox.  Probably  from  two  to  three  years  to  come  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Ki.EczKA.  When  was  this  project  started — this  development 
project  in  southwestern  Arizona? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  the  irrigation  project? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  first  settlers  came  in  there  in  1872.  They  went  in 
on  the  Salt  River  and  put  in  brush  dams  that  used  to  go  out  pretty 
nearly  annually  with  the  high  water.  In  1903  they  started  the  Roose- 
velt project,  and  it  was  completed  in  1912.  We  got  water  from  it, 
however,  as  early  as  1910.  That  project  irrigates  220,000  acres. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  local  projects  which  will  probably  in- 
crease it  by  50,000  acres. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  there  any  cotton  growing  north  of  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No.  sir.    That  is  all  mountainous  district  in  there. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  is  all  mining  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir;  mining  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  miners  in  Arizona  at  the 
present  time  to  go  to  the  copper  mines  or  to  go  to  cattle  raising  in 
preference  to  j^our  cotton-farming  work? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes,  sir;  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Knox.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  them.  There  are  some 
Mexicans  who  go  to  the  mines. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Because  of  higher  wages  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir.  This  year  we  brought  people  away  from  the 
mines  for  cotton  picking. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  How  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  The  women  could  come  down  and  pick  as  well  as  the 
men.  They  wanted  a  little  outing.  They  came  down  and  camped 
along  under  the  trees  and  along  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Most  of  the  mines  in  Arizona  are  closed  down  now 
on  account  of  lack  of  labor? 

Mr.  Knox.  They  are  short.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  are  not 
short  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Are  not  many  mines  virtually  closed? 

Mr.  Knox.  Some  of  them,  I  believe,  are. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  association  encouraging  the  planting  of 
an  increased  acreage  this  coming  year? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  go  about  doing  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  Most  of  those  farmers  are  increasing  their  own  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  if  your  association  was  urging  the  plant- 
ing of  more  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  urging  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  real-estate  propaganda  to  get  more 
people  in? 

Mr.  Knox,  Absolutely  not.  We  have  not  1  acre  of  land  to  sell  or 
to  rent.  And  when  any  man  comes  in  there  and  attempts  to  "  put 
something  over,"  we  vigorously  oppose  it.  An  attempt  is  now  being 
made  from  Los  Angeles  to  sell  bonds,  to  sell  $200,000  worth  of  bonds. 
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on  a  thousand  acres  of  desert  land.  They  got  a  pretty  cold  recep- 
tion or  a  pretty  warm  reception,  whichever  you  want  to  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  association? 

Mr.  Knox.  From  our  association,  our  farmers.  We  are  not  ex- 
ploiters.   We  are  developers. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  much  do  you  make  per  acre  off  this  irrigated 
land  that  is  in  long-staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Knox.  It  all  depends  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  type  of 
farming.  The  average  yield  this  year  has  been  a  little  less  than  a 
bale  an  acre.  We  have  had  two  bad  storms,  which  cut  the  yield  down, 
probably,  on  an  average  for  the  whole  valley,  some  50  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  AYhat  is  the  average  per  acre? 

Mr.  Knox.  Probably  the  average  gross  returns,  on  that  basis 
would  be  about  $175  to  the  acre,  gross.  Out  of  that  comes  the  cost 
of  raising  it  and  picking  it,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  hear  the 
next  witness,  Mr.  W.  W.  Walton  of  Bartlett,  Tex. 

STATEMENT  OF  MH.  W.  W.  WALTON. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  engaged  in  farming  near  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Before  proceeding  with  my  few  remarks  I  would  like  to  qualify  as 
a  witness  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican  on  the  farm,  in  the  commis- 
sary, and  in  the  immediate  territory  in  Nueces  County,  because  the 
pi'oject  that  I  developed  is  in  that  section.  I  have  a  partner  asso- 
ciated with  me.  or  did  have,  because  in  the  recent  storm  at  Corpus 
Christi  he  lost  his  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  I  had  great  confi- 
dence and  upon  whom  I  depended  largely  to  operate  this  farm. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you,  perhaps,  all  the  de- 
tailed information  that  you  would  like.  I  came  to  Washington  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Eoberts,  president  of  our  cotton  growers'  associa- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  State.  I  live  300  miles  north  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  from  Mr.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Walton.  My  farm,  I  presume,  is  about  liO  miles  from  his. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  farm? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  2,560  acres,  2.300  of  which  is  under  culti- 
vation. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  labor  do  you  need  this  year? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  are  operating  oui-  farm  under  the  share  system. 
We  have  found  that  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  us  to  give  each 
of  thef.e  Mexicans  a  share  crop.  Ten  years  ago  I  bought  this  land, 
at  a  time  when  we  had  free  intercourse  with  Mexico.  Labor  was 
])lentiful,  and  I  invested  my  hard-earned  money  in  this  project,  and 
developed  it  out  there.  But  in  recent  years,  as  this  labor  situation 
has  become  more  difficult  to  handle,  we  selected  the  best  of  these 
men  as  they  would  come  and  go,  and  gave  them  share  crops.  This 
year,  I  believe,  we  have  19  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Permanent  residents? 

Mr.  Walton.  Permanent  residents  on  this  ranch.  Each  of  them 
115  acres,  and  we  require  them  to  pwi  100  acres  to  cotton  and  15  acres 
to  corn,  and  other  foodstuff's,  such  things  as  maize,  Kaffircorn,  and 
sugar  corn. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  put  any  money  in  the  bank? 

Mr.  Walton.  In  1918,  I  think  there  were  nine  of  our  tenants  that 
bought  automobiles.  They  had  sufficient  money  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles. Some  of  them  invested  in  teams  and  were  advanced  in 
farming.     That  is,  they  got  crops  on  the  basis  of  a  third  or  fourth. 

Mr.  Box.  So  that  they  furnished  their  own  teams  and  supplied 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  You  understand  that. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walton.  You  asked  me  if  they  put  any  monej^  in  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walton.  In  1918,  the  best  year  that  they  ever  had,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  produced  an  enormous  crop,  and  got  good  i)rices 
for  the  products,  as  I  say,  quite  a  number  of  these  Mexicans  had 
money  enough  to  buy  automobiles.  Some  money  was  put  in  the 
bank.  I  think  one  Mexican  drew,  Avhen  we  settled  with  him,  some- 
thing like  $8,000,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Pancho  Villa. 

Mr.  White.  Did  that  man  start  without  means  at  all,  and  built 
up  to  that? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir.  Every  Mexican  that  has  accepted  this 
rental  contract  with  the  firm  of  Walton  &  Stockton  has  gone  there 
without  a  penny. 

Mr.  White.  Men  can  do  that  if  they  have  thrift  and  industry  and 
good  habits? 

Mr.  Walton.  Certainly.  Now,  this  associate  of  mine,  Mr.  Stock- 
ton, was  a  man  who  spoke  the  language  fluently.  He  was  a  good 
judge  of  them,  and  as  he  would  find  a  man  of  that  character,  we 
tried  to  get  him  into  one  of  these  contracts. 

Mr.  White.  You  picked  your  men? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  jDicked  our  men.  These  men,  as  the  matter 
stands  to-day,  are  sufficient  to  prepare  this  soil.  They  now  have 
something  like  2,200  acres  of  this  land  broken.  It  is  sufficient  to 
operate  20  to  40  cultivators,  or  20  to  40  planters.  But  when  this 
chopping  period  comes  on,  which  will  be  anywhere  from  April  to 
July,  depending  upon  the  planting  of  the  seed.  I  will  then  need  at 
least  200  extra  laborers,  because  it  is  very  essential  that  this  cotton 
be  chopped  just  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  reaches  the  proper 
stage.  For  instance,  last  year  our  manager  planted  1,000  acres  of 
cotton,  beginning  at  the  IHth  day  of  March.  After  that  was  planted 
we  had  a  rain,  and  that  detained  the  planting  for  some  time.  We 
got  1,000  acres,  the  first  planting,  cho])ped  at  a  cost  of  probably  75 
cents  an  acre.  The  second  planting,  which  was  detained  30  days  by 
reason  of  continuous  rains,  cost  us  as  high  as  $1  an  acre,  simply 
because  the  cotton  had  become  high  and  it  was  filled  with  weeds, 
a  certain  kind  of  weed  that  grows  there  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  have  crab  grass  down  there? 

Mr.  Walton.' We  have  no  crab  grass;  no,  sir.  Therefore,  the 
quicker  you  can  get  this  work  done  the  better.  A  dollar  spent  this 
week  will  perhaps  equal  $4  30  days  from  now.  ^ 

After  this  chopping  is  over,  we,  of  course,  can  not  employ  this 
labor  through  the  intervening  months.  I  have  other  lands  there. 
This  land  was  not  given  to  me.  I  worked  hard  for  it,  and  stepped 
out  and  took  a  chance  in  that  country  when  it  was  undeveloped. 
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On  account  of  the  joresent  labor  conditions  we  can  not  employ  all 
of  this  labor  durins:  this  interveninc:  period.  I  have  no  other  lands 
that  I  care  to  develop  at  this  time,  simply  becanse  the  labor  condi- 
tions are  snch  that  it  does  not  warrant  me  in  oroing  ahead.  I  am 
endeavoring  now  to  grow  2,000  acres  of  cotton.  1  contemplate  plant- 
ing that  much,  if  this  honorable  committee  can  give  us  any  imme- 
diate relief.  At  this  picking  period  it  will  require  at  least  500 
pickers  to  gather  this  crop,  and  when  it  is  matured  and  is  ready  to 
gather,  it  is  just  as  essential  to  pick  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  it 
is  to  chop  it.  This  last  season,  in  the  preceding  year,  we  had  2,000 
acres  of  cotton.  In  all  probability,  had  it  not  been  for  the  storm, 
we  could  have  gathered  1,000  bales. 

The  CHAiR:NrAx.  How  much  itinerant  labor  did  vou  have  last  vear? 

Mr.  Walton.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  itinerant  labor  did  3'ou  have  last  year? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  were  very  unsuccessful.  To  my  knowledge,  we 
have  never  obtained  any  labor  except  through  this  regular  channel, 
that  is,  through  the  labor  bureau  that  was  operating  at  Corpus 
Christi. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  temporary  hands? 

Mr.  Walton.  This  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;   temporary  hands. 

Mr.  Walton.  We  had  something  over  100,  only.  We  sent  one 
man  to  Laredo.  He  brought  back  17.  We  sent  a  man  to  Browns- 
ville. He  stayed  three  days  and  came  back  without  a  one.  My 
qualification,  in  the  beginning,  had  reference  to  that.  As  to  why 
he  did  not,  all  I  know  about  it  is  the  expenses  we  incurred  by  reason 
of  that.  When  the  storm  came,  by  .reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  get  this  labor  and  could  not  gather  the  cotton,  we  had  at 
that  time,  judging  from  the  way  the  cotton  was  turning  out,  not  less 
than  400  bales  which  was  entirely  lost,  in  other  words,  $80,000 
worth  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  this  coming  year  labor  for  2,000  acres? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  will  need  200  choppers.  If  you  did  not  chop 
it,  it  would  be  a  total  loss;  likewise  the  picking.  We  are  in  a  terri- 
tory there  suliject  to  the  most  disastrous  storms  in  the  cotton  belt, 
and  when  the  labor  comes,  it  comes  to  pick,  gin,  and  spin. 

The  CHAiR:\rAN.  That  is,  your  second  round  of  itinerant  labor 
comes  to  pick,  gin,  and  spin. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Walton.  Five  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  time? 

Mr.  Walton.  For  gathering  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  need  that  same  number  the  year  fol- 
lowing? 

Mr.  Walton.  If  we  continue  the  cotton  business.  That  country  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  So,  one  year's  extension  means  nothing? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  an  expedient,  that  is  all.  It  simply  means  we 
will  save  our  investment  this  year;  that  is,  if  we  only  have  one 
year's  extension  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  resolution  calls  for? 
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Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  condition  of  these  Mexi- 
cans. We  have  a  school  building  on  this  ranch,  and  we  have  seven 
months'  school. 

The  Chairman.  Who  pays  the  teacher? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  county. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  the  teacher? 

Mr.  Walton.  $75  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Board  and  room? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir ;  $75  a  month  and  she  boards  herself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  low  pay. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  She  earns  less,  then,  than  a  Mexican  picking 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  She  is  a  Mexican? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  She  is  one  of  that  large  class  of  Texans,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  do  not  get  anything  for  their  services. 

The  Chairman.' What  does  she  do?  Does  she  teach  the  Mexican 
language? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  the  American. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  Mexican  taught  in  that  school  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ratio  of  pupils  in  that  school?  How 
many  pupils  are  there  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Walton.  Sixty-five  is  the  highest  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  graded?    What  is  your  oldest  age? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  have  never  had  any  children  in  there  older  than 
10  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  primary  school? 

Mr.  Walton.  A  primary  school. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  as  to  nativity — Mexican, 
American,  and  Indian? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  will  possibly  be  around  75  per  cent  Mexican. 
For  this  instance,  this  year,  we  only  have  one  white  tenant.  We 
always  have  one  or  two.*^  We  usually  have  one  or  two  white  tenants. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  school  known  as  the  district  school  or  the 
plantation  school? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  district  school.    We  pay  the  school  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  district  a  little  larger  than  your  planta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  in  another  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Oh,  yes.  It  takes  in  a  territory  that  is  possibly  five 
districts  square,  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  school  district,  with  30  little  children.  Is 
there  any  other  school  in  that  district?    There  are  65  children. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Sixty-five  children  for  $75  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  children  for  $75  a  month,  10  years 
of  age  and  under? 
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Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  large  school  district.  The  school  rims  how 
many  months  a  year? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Seven  months. 

Mr.  Walton.  Seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  tenants  send  65  of  them  all  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Xo,  sir ;  it  will  not  run  that  large. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  picking  season,  does  the  school  run  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Throughout  Texas  last  year,  where  I  lived,  at  Bart- 
lett,  they  extended  the  opening  of  the  school  30  days,  so  that  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  community  might  go  to  the  fields  and  gather 
the  cotton.  Likewise,  I  think  that  same  extension  was  made  on  this 
farm.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Stockton,  deceased,  was  in  full  manage- 
ment of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  becomes  of  a  pupil  12  or  13  years  old? 
Is  there  a  school  in  tliat  district  for  it? 

Mr.  Walton.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  instance,  here 
is  my  farm.  It  is  2  uiiles  square.  My  neighbor  has  a  farm  that 
is  about  1^  miles  square.  My  neighbor  on  the  west,  Mrs.  Jarrell, 
has  a  farm  with  1  mile  frontage  on  the  road,  and  a  mile  back.  The 
farm  on  the  north — the  only  farm  on  the  north,  belongs  to  J.  E. 
Garrett,  of  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  It  is  1,000  acres.  Beyond  that 
there  is  pasture  of  virgin  soil,  possibly  covering  eight  or  ten  thousand 
acres. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  adapted  to  cotton? 

Mr.  Walton.  All  adapted  to  cotton.  It  is  in  the  virgin  state. 
At  present,  it  is  covered  with  prickly  pear,  mesquite,  and  the  char- 
acteristic growth  of  that  country.  Therefore,  the  scholars  who  at- 
tend this  school  come  from  these  settlements. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  children  get  past  10  or  12  years  old,  the 
Mexican  children  drop  out  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  know  wliy  that  is;  why  the  larger  ones 
have  not  attended. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  they  did.  The  white 
children  can  go  to  the  citv.  What  do  you  do  with  your  bovs  and 
girls? 

Mr.  Walton.  Just  2  miles  east  of  me  is  a  commodious  brick 
school  building  of  the  high-school  grades,  and  that  is  where  the 
laro-er  cliildren  go. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  another  district  school? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  the  same  teacher  for  any  length 
of  time? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir.  In  my  10  years'  experience  there  we  have 
had,  I  think,  three  different  teachers.  We  have  had  this  school, 
possibly,  the  past  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  At  about  the  same  pay? 

Mr.  Walton.  About  the  same  pay. 

The  Chairman.  No  increase? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  have  a  sister  teaching  school  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
who  has  been  there  for  years,  and  she  is  teaching  a  Mexican  school. 
She  has  never,  until  this  past  season,  received  more  than  $75  a  month. 
It  is  the  most  underpaid  profession  in  the  South,  or  in  Texas. 
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Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  is  that  uU  over  the  country'. 

Mr,  Walton.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  this  Nation  that  we 
must  bring  up  our  young  womanhood  and  young  manhood  under 
luiderpaid  teachers. 

The  Chairman.  School  teaching  is  a  State  matter  at  present? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  it  has  not  entered  the  minds  of  any  of  you 
people  down  in  this  section  that  the  teachers  might  seek  better  em- 
IDloyment  and  leave  you  with  nothing  but  Mexican  teachers  ? 

jNIr.  Walton.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  do  for  oui-  teacher  and  are 
doing  right  along.  We  give  her  employment  after  the  school  hours 
in  our  commissary.  She  will  work  possibh'  two  hours  a  day.  We 
find  it  is  not  to  our  advantage  to  keep  this  commissary  open  at  all 
times,  because  the  young  children  of  the  Mexicans  are  continually 
running  there  and  tiwing  to  buy  candy  and  things  of  that  kind  that 
really  are  not  essential.  So,  we  simply  keep  this  commij^sary  open 
early  in  the  morning,  as  she  goes  to  school,  and  possibly  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  These  Mexicans  understand  that  at  this 
particular  time  they  are  to  get  their  supplies  for  the  following  day, 
or  whatever  is  necessary. 

We  furnish  these  Mexicans  with  all  that  the}'  require  or  need.  We 
have  very  good  houses  for  them,  houses  with  floors.  We  even  have 
a  shower  for  them,  which  they  have  access  to.  However,  I  have  never 
seen  one  under  it.  It  is  out  in  the  open,  however,  and  possibly  they 
take  advantage  of  it  after  twilight. 

We  are  trying  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  laborers.  We  know  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  business  that  is  producing  a  commoditv'  which 
this  Nation  needs,  and  we  certainh'  feel  that  some  relief  should  be 
provided. 

Mr.  SwopE.  Have  you  ever  employed  negroes  down  in  that  part  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Savope,  Have  you  ever  employed  negroes? 

Mr.  Walton.  Only  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  They  have  been  getting  fewer  each  year,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Walton.  Especially  since  the  war. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  How  many,  approximately,  were  there  in  your  neigh- 
borhood when  you  first  moved  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Very  few.  I  presume  that  100  negroes  would  cover 
the  population  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is,  where  your  farm  is? 

Mr.  Walton.  Where  I  reside  there  are  a  great  many  more  negroes. 

]Mr.  SwopE.  And  do  thev  have  a  school  there? 

Mr.  Walton.  At  Bartlett?     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Savope.  Do  the}'   vote? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  Are  their  votes  counted? 

ISIr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  How  is  it  in  your  district  ? 

Mr.  Box.  If  they  pay  the  poll  tax,  they  vote  just  as  we  do  and  the 
votes  are  counted. 

Mr.  Siegel.  People  in  Texas  are  permitted  to  vote  even  though 
they  are  not  citizens,  as  I  understand  the  law  of  Texas. 
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Mr,  Walton.  Under  the  whisky  prohibition  fight,  there  probably 
were  some  votes  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  He  means  that  they  could  vote  legally  on  their 
first  papers, 

Mr.  Walton.  It  takes  a  residence  of  seven  years  now  to  vote  in 
Texas.  They  used  to  be  able  to  vote  on  their  first  papers,  but  they 
can  not  now. 

Mr.  Box.  I  told  the  committee  just  what  you  are  telling  me  now. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Your  teachers  get  $3.75  a  day  for  20  days  during  the 
month.    They  teach  five  days  in  the  week. 

Mr,  Walton,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  White.  They  keep  their  school  in  session  six  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  About  six  hours;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out. 

Mr,  Kleczka.  Did  you  say  you  had  2,000  acres  under  cultivation 
last  year? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Kleczka.  And  to  harvest  the  crop  from  those  2,000  acres  you 
needed  only  100  men  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  had  about  100  men  down  there  in  addition  to 
what  we  were  able  to  get.  As  a  result  of  it,  we  lost  $80,000  worth  of 
cotton, 

Mr,  Kleczka,  Because  of  the  inability  to  harvest  the  balance? 

Mr.  Walton.  The  storm  came  on  the  14th  day  of  September.  At 
that  time  we  should  have  had  more  than  500  bales  gathered,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  picking  more  than  30  days.  Being 
unable  to  obtain  this  labor,  the  storm  swept  upon  us,  and  down  we 
went. 

The  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  heard  all  the  witnesses  from 
this  delegation  who  are  here.  We  promised  to  give  Mr.  Mandeville 
some  additional  time.    We  will  meet  Friday  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  January  30^  1920. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  have  met 
this  morning  again  to  consider  the  Hudspeth  resolution,  No.  271, 
Before  we  start,  Representative  Hudspeth  has  left  some  telegrams 
here,  which  I  will  read  into  the  record. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Eastland,  Tex.,  Jniiuari/  29,  1920. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
When  west  Texas  farmers  g:o  into  east  Texas  for  Negro  laborers  the  east 
Texas  farmers  raise  a  mob  violence  howl  about  it.  Go  down  there  and  try 
to  set  Negro  farm  help  if  yon  want  to  start  something.  When  we  try  to  get 
IMexican  help  they  raise  a  congressional  roar.  Western  people  understand  the 
Mexicans,  have  no  trouble  with  them,  and  prefer  them  to  Negroes  at  all  times 
for  ail  purposes.  The  east  Texas  bunch  say  we  shall  have  neither.  If  they 
liave  their  way  about  it  what  are  western  and  border  people  going  to  do. 

Don  S.  Biggers. 
164496—20 14 
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Houston,  Tex.,  January  28,  1920. 
Hon.  Claltde  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  your  bill  permitting  Mexicans  to  enter  the 
United  States.  Farmers  in  this  country  are  50  per  cent  short  of  labor.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  has  1,000  acres,  broken  with  tractor  and  ready  for  cultivation, 
and  is  unable  to  get  Negroes  or  whites  to  work  it  on  any  terms.  Unless  we  can 
get  Mexican  labor  in  thisi  section  I  estimate  that  acreage  will  be  cut  50  per  cent. 

A.  L.  Hill. 


Delrio,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Anxiety  of  our  ranch  interests  over  actual  and  final  result  of  hearing  on 
Mexican  labor  question  prompt  us  to  send  this  wire  asking  for  direct  informa- 
tion. No  word  has  come  from  delegates  from  this  and  adjoining  .counties, 
who  were  sent  to  Washington  to  appear  before  labor  committee  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  we  will  be  gi'ateful  to  have  you  wire  us  status  of  the  case. 

Delrio  Chamber  Commerce. 
Robinson,  Secretary. 


Houston,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  most  heartily  indorse  your  efforts  to  get  Mexican  labor  in  Texas.     We 
farm  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this  section.     Negro  and  white  labor 
demoralized  and  have  left  farms,  and  unless  we  can  get  Mexican  labor,  a  large 
percentage  of  our  land  will  lie  idle  this  year. 

Dew  Bros. 


Houston,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  Hltdspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  saw  telegraphic  correspondence  between  yourself  and  W.  L.  Hill,  and  I 
strongly  indorse  your  statements.     Many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this 
vicinity  will  be  idle  this  year  unless  we  can  get  Mexican  labor. 

Bassett  Blakely. 


Houston,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  Hudspeth, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
You  are  absolutely  correct  in  your  statements  and  safe  in  making  the 
proposition  which  you  did.  Negro  and  white  farm  labor  is  demoralized  in  this 
country  and  demanding  prices  that  farmers  can  not  P^y-  Unless  we  get 
Mexican  labor  in  this  country,  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  in  this  country 
will  be  uncultivated. 

W.  L.  Hill. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  B.  MANDEVILLE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  originally  from  Colorado.  I  am  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  State  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  represent  "practically  all  of  the  farmers  in  the 
beet  growing  sections  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  also  what  few 
there  are  in  the  east,  and  that  is  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  I  was  ex- 
plaining the  rides  and  regulations  the  other  day  when  we  adjourned, 
under  which  we  were  taking  these  nten  off,  and  then  I  gave  way  to 
the  Texas  delegation. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  the  record  to  show  the 
development  of  the  rules  and  reguhitions  of  the  plan  and  how  you 
got  it. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  remember  that  I  stated  that  at  that  time, 
in  May,  1917,  that  I  was  not  present  in  Washington  when  the  first 
modification  of  these  rules  was  obtained,  and  I  do  not  know  just 
how  they  were  obtained  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  WHien  you  say  modification  of  the  rules  you  mean 
the  making  of  some  resolution  to  take  the  place  of  those  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  mean  the  order  that  was  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  suspending  certain  rules  and  certain  sections  of  the 
inmiigration  law  for  temporary  purposes,  that  were  suspended,  if  I 
remember  the  date  right.  May  22,  1917.  I  was  present,  however, 
when  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  they  were  to  come  out 
were  agreed  upon  or  promulgated  or  arranged  for. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day,  the  beet  sugar  interest  was  the  first  one 
that  felt  the  innnediate  shortage  from  the  eifect  of  the  immigration 
law  that  Avent  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  May.  1917.  Southern  Colo- 
rado and  the  Arkansas  Valley,  in  which  there  are  four  different  beet 
sugar  companies  interested,  Avere  just  nicely  started  into  the  beet 
thinning.  We  would  have  lost,  if  we  had  not  obtained  relief,  within 
two  weeks  at  least  40  ])er  cent  of  the  beet  crop  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
That  emergency  having  arisen  they  made  the  suspension  of  these 
rules.  That  condition  that  was  in  effect  has  only  grown.  You  take 
the  northern  sugar  companies,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  affected,  neither 
had  they  up  to  that  time  had  to  use  Mexican  labor  in  that  kind  of 
work.  They  had  been  able  to  go  into  cei-tain  sections  of  Nebraska, 
into  certain  sections  of  Missouri  and  obtain  there  a  certain  amount 
of  the  foreign  labor  such  as  Russians,  Germans,  and  some  Belgians, 
and  some  Austrians  who  had  been  going  and  did  go  to  their  beet 
fields  to  do  this  work.  As  the  war  ]:)rogressed  the  labor  shortage  be- 
cauie  acute  and  nnmigration  stopped  into  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  and  in  the  fall  of  1917  the  Utah-Idaho  people  came 
to  the  Mexican  border  and  took  out  about  300  in  round  figures.  In 
1918  thev  came  to  the  border  and  took  out  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,500  or  1,600. 

Mr.  Box.  What  year  was  the  first  one  taken  out  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  1917.  In  1919  they  came  down  and  took  about 
the  same  amount.  That  was  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  The 
Great  Western  {:)eople  took  the  matter  up  with  me  early  in  the  winter 
of  1919,  and  said  that  there  was  not  any  question  but  what  they 
would  have  to  have  Mexican  labor  in  1919,  and  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  came  down  to  the  South  and  took  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  700  Mexican  laborers  for  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  White.  Where  is  this  company  located? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  Great  Western  Co.'s  main  office  is  in  Den- 
ver.    Their  factories  are  in  Colorado,  W^^oming,  and  Montana. 

Mr.  Box.  What  companies  do  you  represent  in  connection  with 
the  sugar  interests?  You  were  making  a  statement  for  them  the 
other  clay,  as  I  understood  it,  and  are  continuing  it  now. 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  continuing  it  for  the  sugar  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  to  state  your  business,  whom  you  rep- 
resent, at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  this  morning.  You  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  beet-sugar  interests? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  particular  business  is  what? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Managing  and  obtaining  this  labor  for  the  beet- 
sugar  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  labor  agent  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
terests ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  you  say  they  went  to  the  border  this 
year  and  1917  and  got  certain  labor,  you  were  the  man  who  directed 
that  movement? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  used  that  term,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  this  way. 
You  take  the  Great  Western  and  you  take  the  Utah-Idaho  people, 
the}''  have  what  they  call  their  chief  labor  agent.  They  would  come 
down  and  confer  with  me  and  this  man  would  stay  there  and  take 
charge  of  the  men  as  they  came  through  and  ship  them.  I  did  not 
directly  handle  them  only  as  I  cooperated  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  the  chief. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  assume  any  title  in  the 
matter  in  that  way.  I  was  the  man  representing  them,  supposed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  how  they  could  be  gotten  and  where  they  were 
and  the  prices  that  were  being  paid,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  for  this 
labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  represent  beet-sugar  interests  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  too? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  got  some  laborers  for  the  Continental  Sugar 
Co.,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  do  you  apportion  this  labor  among  the  different 
sugar  interests? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  time  of  the  use  of  this  labor  in  the  different 
districts  comes  at  different  seasons.  We  do  not  have  much  trouble 
in  overlapping.  California  starts  first  and  their  beet  thinning  com- 
mences the  latter  part  of  February  and  runs  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  southern  part  of  Colorado  starts  next  and  comes  in  the  first  part 
of  April  and  we  get  their  labor  that  they  will  need  along  the  latter 
part.  The  upper  part  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  Montana  fol- 
lows later  so  that  they  do  not  overlap  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  in 
the  apportionment  of  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  Before  the  war  the  Hungarian  labor  was  available; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In  southern 
California  and  in  southern  Colorado  we  have  always  used  Mexican 
labor.  The  Great  Western  and  the  Utah-Idaho  companies  used  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  and  labor  of  that  cliaracter.  I  have  this  letter 
from  the  Great  Western,  which  explains  this  proposition  on  that 
score  for  vou.  It  is  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Hagerty.  the  general  agricul- 
turist of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  directed  to  me  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  have  seon  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  addressed  to  IVIr.  E.  C. 
Howp,  senpnil  manager  of  the  American  Beet  Sntrar  Co.  at  Denver.    Answering 
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your  inquiry,  it  is  now  estimated  that  we  will  require  the  equivalent  of  about 
25.000  workers  to  tend  our  commercial  beet  acreage  of  1920.  We  further  esti- 
mate that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  about  5,000  of  these  workers  from 
points  outside  of  those  from  which  we  procure  labor  rej^ularly. 

That  means  outside  the  territories  they  have  been  going  into  be- 
fore, which  is  Neliraska  and  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  Nebraska  and  what  places? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well,  Mis.soiiri,  and  in  the  packing-house  centers 
of  Iowa,  and  places  of  that  kind,  where  they  go  down  and  get  this 
labor  for  the  summer  season. 

We  have  not  included  in  this  5.000  estimate  labor  to  be  shipped  to  the  beet 
tield.s  from  Lincoln  and  adjacent  points  in  Nebraska,  from  which  we  annually 
get  a  large  number  of  German  families  for  work  in  the  western  Neln-aska 
fields. 

In  the  5,000  estimate  they  did  not  include  that  which  the}^  always 
got  from  the  other  fields.  That  is  additional  labor  not  available  at 
those  points. 

Mr.  White.  In  the  estimate  for  1920? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 

Neither  have  we  included  labor  to  be  gotten  from  similar  points  in  other  dis- 
tricts, altliough  all  this  lalior  has  to  be  solicited  and  shijiped  in  by  the  company. 

You  will  understand  that  the  estimate  given  applies  to  the  whole  territory 
in  which  beets  are  grown  for  delivery  to  this  comi)any. 

That  is  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  where  their  factories 
are  located. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  use  this  labor  to  harvest  the  crop  or  just  to 
thin  the  beets? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely  to  harvest  the  crop. 

Mr.  White.  Is  it  not  pretty  late  when  you  harvest  the  crop  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  rather  cold  for  those  Mexicans  to  stay  th«re? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  stay- 
ing on  account  of  the  weather.  We  take  care  of  them  until  the  sea- 
son closes.  We  have  always  done  so  in  California.  We  shipped  them 
there  this  year  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  finding 
any  fault,  because  they  are  housed  properly  and  fuel  is  furnished  to 
them,  and  they  have  stayed  and  been  contented  as  far  as  I  have  infor- 
nuation  in  regard  to  theuL 

Mr.  White.  After  the  close  of  the  season,  does  j'our  company  take 
them  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  again? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir;  brings  them  back;  that  is,  the  transpor- 
tation. Some  of  them  that  will  stay  we  have  had  adobe  houses  built 
for  them,  floored,  with  stoves,  and  they  are  furnished  with  fuel  and 
Avater,  and  offered  employment. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  them  back  because  you  have  a  contract 
to  do  that  with  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  we  take  them  back  because  a 
great  proportion  of  them  will  not  stay  until  the  work  ceases  in  winter. 

Mr.  Welty.  When  does  the  season  close? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  closes  generally  in  October  there.  We  have  to 
have  beets  out  by  the  15th  of  November,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
them  freezing  in  the  ground.  We  put  them  in  silos  and  hold  them 
until  worked  up  into  sugar. 

Mr.  Weltt.  When  does  it  begin  again  in  the  spring  in  California  ? 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  In  California  it  commences  tlie  latter  part  of 
February  or  the  1st  of  March,  and  they  get  through  with  it  about 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  October. 

Mr.  AVelty.  You  begin  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  about  April  and 
May  ? 

Mr.  Mandemlle.  Yes;  along  in  May;  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
the  first  part  of  May ;  that  is  when  they  thin  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  appear  before  the  committee  known  as  the 
special  committee  on  the  investigation  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  before  that  committee 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  beet-sugar  interests  and  the  price  they 
paid  these  people? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  mean  the  price  they  paid  the  farmer  for 
the  beets? 

Mr.  Raker.  Xo;  the  price  they  paid  the  laborer  on  the  ground 
Avho  did  the  work,  and  the  mode  of  living,  etc.,  of  these  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  did  not.  The  beet  company  does  not  pay  for 
this  work.  The  farmer  pays  these  men.  We  do  not  work  these 
men.  The  beet  companies,  outside  of  the  Spreckels  interests  and  the 
Los  Alamitos  interests,  in  California,  are  not  owners  of  the  land. 
They  do  not  raise  their  own  beets.  The  labor  is  furnished  to  the 
farmers  only.  AVe  never  use  it  in  our  factories  for  our  own  use 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  adobe  houses  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  AYe  have  settlements. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  little  settlements  run  by  the  farhiers? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  the  companies  have  built  them  them- 
selves. For  instance,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  in  California 
last  year  appropriated  $100,000  to  build  these  little  plazas. 

Mr.  AA^HiTE.  Is  that  a  Spreckels  company? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  furnished  adobe  houses? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  conveniences,  whatever  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rancher  hires  and  pays  the  men  1 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  hires  and  pays  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  pay  you  for  the  use  of  the  adobe  house? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  absorbed  into  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Avages  that  he  pays  is  compared  to  some  extent  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  he  obtains  for  his  beets  that  he  raises? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Certainly;  without  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  it  might  be  fairly  said  that  all  of  the  sugar- 
beet  interests  in  the  United  States  get  together  and  employ  you  as 
their  labor  rejn-esentative,  to  secure  the  Mexican  labor  in  working 
the  beet  crops? 

The  Chairman.  And  other  labor? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  As  I  stated  to  you  the  other  day,  I  never  was  a 
labor  agent  in  my  life.     My  business  has  been  banking.     My  busi- 
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ness  is  banking  now  and  I  have  had  a  financial  interest,  I  have 
always  had  a  very  close  personal  interest  with  the  sugar  interests, 
having  lived  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  When  this  first  modification 
of  this  law  was  made,  or  the  suspension  of  these  rules  was  made, 
Mr.  Sinsheimer,  who  was  general  manager  of  the  Holly  Sugar  Cor- 
poration— I  was  at  that  time  in  Las  Cruces.  X.  jVIex. — wired  me — that 
is  about  44  miles  from  El  Paso— asking  me  if  I  would  not  go  to  El 
Paso  to  see  about  making  the  arrangements  for  the  Holly  Sugar 
Corporation  to  get  some  labor  for  the  Arkansas  Valley  under  the 
modification  or  suspension  of  the  rules,  of  which  I  had  no  idea 
what  they  Avere.  I  went  to  El  Paso  in  my  machine — drove  to  El 
Paso — and  I  saw  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  immigration  department,  an 
assistant  supervising  insiDector. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  is  at  El  Paso  to-day.  'Sir.  Harris  said  to 
me — I  had  never  met  him  at  all  until  I  went  there  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Harris  said, 
"Mr.  Mandeville,  we  have  no  orders  to  work  under  that  you  speak 
of."    I  shoAved  him  then  my  telegram  from  Mr.  Sinsheimer. 

Mr.  Raker.  Hoav  did  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  man  come  to  be  the 
man  to  introduce  you  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Brown  was  practically  the  only  man  that  I 
knew  of  in  El  Paso.  I  did  not  know  where  the  inmiigration  office 
was  and  did  not  know  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  I  knew  Mr. 
Brown  as  a  railroad  man  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  me 
down  and  introduce  me  to  the  officer.  I  thought  it  would  give  me  a 
little  better  standing  with  them  than  if  I  went  alone.  He  could  vouch 
for  my  integrity. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mi-.  Brown  had  experi- 
ence in  securing  Mexican  labor  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  None  at  all  whatever.  I  showed  him  this  tele- 
grauL  I  said,  "  There  certainly  must  have  been  some  orders  issued 
out  of  Washington,  or  I  vcould  not  have  this  telegram,  and  if  you 
will  wire  Washington,  inquiring  about  it  I  Avill  be  very  glad  to  pay 
the  expense."  Mr.  Harris  smiled  and  said,  "  In  view  of  this  tele- 
gram, Mr.  Mandeville,  I  will  show  you  a  wire  which  we  received  a 
day  or  two  ago,"  and  he  asked  the  clerk  to  bring  in  a  certain  file 
and  he  shoAved  me  a  wire  Avhereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through 
the  commissioner  general  of  immigration,  had  suspended  the  literacy 
test  and  head  tax  and  contract  labor  provisions  for  temporary  ad- 
mission of  alien  labor  into  the  United  States  and  to  be  admitted 
under  certain  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Box.  What  would  be  your  position  now  AA'ith  reference  to  the 
contract  labor  laAv?  Would  you  be  able  to  carry  on  your  plaiis  as 
you  have  them  in  mind  in  harmony  Avith  the  contract  labor  law? 

Mr.-  Mandeville.  Would  you  just  as  soon  wait  until  I  take  that 
up  and  shoAv,  if  I  may,  just  exactly  AA'hat  it  Avould  do  to  us? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandeville,  He  said,  as  long  as  I  haA^e  not  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  Avhich  these  men  are  to  come  out,  I  do  not  figure 
that  I  have  got  any  orders,  Mr.  Mandeville,  that  we  can  work  on.  I 
said,  Mr.  Harris,  this  telegram  Avas  very  urgent  or  I  Avould  not  have 
received  it.     They  must  have  shown  their  urgent  need  for  it  or  the 
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suspension  would  not  have  been  made.  I  said  to  him,  are  not  you 
and  I  big  enough  to  sit  here  and  work  out  some  rules  and  regulations 
that  you  think  would  be  just  for  us  to  take  these  out  under  the  sus- 
pension, and  we  will  agree  with  you  that  when  the  department  makes 
their  rules  and  regulations  that  we  will  contract  under  that,  or  if  it 
is  impossible  to  contract  under  them  we  will  return  these  to  the  bor- 
der. I  said,  Mr.  Sinsheimer  says  in  his  telegram  that  if  he  does  not 
have  relief  in  the  next  10  days  he  is  going  to  lose  40  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  crop  in  their  district  around  Arkansas  Valley.  Mr.  Harris 
said,  Mr.  Mandeville,  I  believe  your  position  is  well  taken;  that  the 
order  would  not  have  been  issued  unless  there  was  an  emergency 
existing,  and  I  am  going  to  grant  that  favor  to  you.  And  Ave  did. 
We  sat  there  and  worked  out  for  a  couple  of  hours  this  taking  of 
photographs  and  making  out  identification  cards  and  giving  the 
scale  of  wages  that  we  were  to  pay,  the  conditions  under  which  these 
are  to  be  hired,  the  housing,  and  things  of  that  character,  and  in  that 
provided  that  they  should  remain  one  year,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  time  that  we  used  these  men  from  the  time  we  started  thin- 
ning until  the  harvest  it  takes  a  little  better  than  eight  months.  We 
took  out  the  men. 

That  is  how  I  happened  to  get  interested.  The  only  change  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  was  made  when  it  came  to  Washington 
was  cutting  the  time  to  six  months,  with  the  privilege  of  extension. 
That  is  my  first  entrance  into  it. 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  came  to  harvest  time,  Cali- 
fornia went  right  up  against  a  brick  wall.  I  got  a  w^ire  one  da}'^ 
from  Mr.  Sinsheimer  from  Los  Angeles  stating  that  I  Avould  re- 
ceive a  telegram  from  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lee,  and  if  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  comply  with  the  request  it  would  be  a  great  favor  to  him  if  I 
would  do  so.  I  had  no  more  idea  who  Henry  C.  Lee  was  and  had 
never  heard  of  him  or  knew  his  business.  I  got  a  telegram  the  next 
morning,  a  long  night  letter  containing  about  a  hundred  words,  and 
stating  they  had  some  men  at  El  Paso  who  had  been  there  for  three 
weeks  to  obtain  labor  for  harvesting  the  beets;  that  their  factories 
were  down  to  less  than  50  per  cent  capacity  and  some  of  them  would 
have  to  close  if  they  did  not  get  this  labor,  and  asked  me  to  go  to 
El  Paso  and  investigate  the  conditions,  and  told  me  that  the  men 
were  stopping  at  the  Sheldon  Hotel  and  report  confidentially  to  him 
what  the  trouble  Avas.  I  went  to  El  Paso  again.  I  saw  the  men, 
and  it  seems  that  the  trouble  had  been  that  they  had  an  attorney 
come  out  from  California  to  get  this  labor,  and  he  went  to  the  Mexi- 
can consul,  Mr.  Garcia,  in  El  Paso;  called  first  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  El  Paso,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  Mexican  consul. 
The  Mexican  consul  said  that  he  Avould  not  consent  to  any  soliciting 
or  any  publicity  or  anything  on  the  Mexican  side  for  this  labor  until 
he  had  the  consent  of  the  Government  at  Mexico  City,  and  that  the 
attorney  had  Avaited  around  there  and  that  the  consul  said  he  would 
wire  to  obtain  that  permission.  This  attorney  waited  there  days  and 
did  not  obtain  it,  and  then  he  said  "  you  can  sit  tight  until  you  get 
the  permission;  there  is  no  use  of  my  staying  here  and  I  will  go 
home."  So  I  commenced  to  see  who  I  could  get  to  go  Avith  me  to 
the  Mexican  consul.  I  did  not  speak  the  language;  did  not  know 
Mr.  Garcia  at  all,  and  was  told  in  the  Paso  del  Norte  Hotel  that  Mr. 
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W.  G.  Rowe,  of  El  Paso,  who  was  in  the  wholesale  implement  busi- 
ness, on  account  of  their  large  trade  with  Old  Mexico,  was  very 
friendly  to  Mr.  Garcia. 

I  got  Mr.  Rowe  to  go  to  Mr.  Garcia's  office  with  me  and  Mr. 
Garcia  spoke  very  good  English,  I  found,  when  I  got  there,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  never  had  done  anything  about  it  whatever.  He 
said,  Mr.  Mandeville,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  had  an  idea 
that  man  coming  in  here  representing  himself  as  an  attorney  was 
some  kind  of  secret  service  agent  of  the  American  Government  and 
was  trying  to  see  if  they  could  put  us  in  a  box  and  catch  us  some- 
how, and  I  just  dropped  it.  Now,  I  know  that  you  took  some  people 
for  Colorado  in  the  spring,  and  if  this  is  genuine,  if  these  men  are 
wanted  for  genuine  purposes,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  any  way  possible.  I  told  him  it  was  and  I  showed  him 
about  this  man  that  they  had  there  in  El  Paso  from  California  and 
he  said  that  he  would  help  us  and  he  had  a  man  that  he  was  satisfied 
could  get  us  labor  froui  the  other  side  by  the  name  of  Martinez,  and 
that  he  thought  by  hiring  him  he  could  procure  the  labor  across  the 
river  for  us.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  I  might  say  here,  that  they  re- 
sent in  every  way,  shape,  form,  or  manner  the  Americans  going  over 
theie  and  colonizing,  soliciting,  or  doing  anything  as  Americans  on 
the  Mexican  side. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  Mr.  Martinez  hired? 

Mr.  Mandeviixe.  I  met  Mr.  Martinez  the  next  morning  in  Mr. 
Garcia's  office  at  8.30  and  I  hired  Mr.  Martinez  to  obtain  these  laborers 
for  us  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  his  initials? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  He  was  a  Mexican  citizen. 
He  worked  for  us  that  fall. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  bargain  did  you  make  with  him? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Paid  him  $10  a  day,  just  what  he  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  contract  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No.  sir;  just  a  gentlemen's  agreeuient. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  men  had  hired  him  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  There  was  not  anybody  else  getting  labor  in 
1917  at  that  time  except — I  am  speaking  about  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  away  and  I  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing  just  now.  Are  we  having  a  hearing  under  House 
joint  resolution  271? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Or  are  we  investigating  what  has  transpired  or  been 
done  by  the  department  in  1917? 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  these  men,  coming 
here  to  present  these  facts  and  to  show  that  we  should  help  these 
Mexicans  come  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  think  to  base  your  action  on  what  has  trans- 
pired ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  the  repeal  of  the  law  but  the  head  tax  and  lit- 
eracy test. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  a  statement  right  here  for  the  record 
as  long  as  it  has  come  up.  The  word  lobbyist  is  misunderstood.  It 
is  known  that  there  are  about  169  associations  with  offices  here  in 
Washington    representing   these    associations   all    over   the   United 
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States  Trho  want  legislation  of  some  kind  and  who  send  pamphlets 
and  undertake  to  get  their  views  before  Members  of  Congress,  as  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes;  and  condemn  any  Member  of  the  "House  or 
Senate  who  will  not  do  as  they  dictate  to  him. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  the  privilege  of  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  the  paid  agent  secures  that  privilege  and  that 
power,  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  for  a  legislative  body  here  or  any- 
where else.    . 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  But  the  view  of  the  committeemen  and  the  chair- 
nuxn  of  the  committee,  in  this  Congress  as  in  many  previous  Con- 
gresses, has  been  to  have  these  agents  heard  out  in  the  open  in  written 
public  testimony.    That  is  what  is  being  done  here  and  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  addition  to  Avhat  the  chairman  has  said,  I  want  it 
to  go  into  the  record,  since  I  have  been  on  this  connnittee,  except 
tAvice,  has  there  ever  been  an  executive  meeting  of  this  committee. 
I  have  stood  against  executive  meetings,  and  that  was  only  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan,  came  here  on  a  delicate  matter  relat- 
ing to  international  affairs;  and  even  then  I  objected,  and  in  that 
stood  for  an  open  meeting,  that  everybody  has  a  right  to  come  into 
this  hall  and  be  heard,  and  I  stood  for  open  public  statements. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  but  I  hate  the  whisperer. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think  we  understand  each  other  pretty  well.  Every- 
body has  a  right  to  be  heard  here,  and  that  is  all  that  anybody  asks. 
I  am  sure  that  is  all  these  gentlemen  are  asking.  They  know  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  but  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  just  simply  making  this  statement.  The 
little  that  I  am  worth,  my  investments  and  all  my  interests,  are  in 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  big  bulk  of  it  is 
in  the  districts  where  the  principal  industry  is  sugar-beet  raising. 
I  have  been  in  Colorado  since  1890,  and  I  have  seen  land  go  from  a 
few  dollars  an  acre  up  to  $200  and  $350  an  acre,  purely  and  simply 
from  this  industry,  which  the  climatic  conditions  make  adaptable. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  they  are  the  only  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  you  can  raise  sugar  beets  properly. 

The  Chairman.  "VAHien  you  were  interrupted  you  were  describing 
in  detail  how  or  why  you  got  under  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  this  connection,  I  will  read  from  a  telegram  dated 
January  30,  1920,  from  Houston,  Tex.  I  want  this  particular  one 
for  this  question,  in  which  the  following  appears: 

Negro  and  white  fann  lalior  is  demoralized  in  this  country  and  demanding 
prices  that  farmers  can  not  pay.  Unless  we  get  Mexican  labor  in  this  .country 
a  large  per  centage  of  the  land  in  this  country  will  be  uncultivated. 

Now,  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  negroes  and  white  people 
are  demanding  higher  wages  and  will  not  work  unless  they  get 
higher  wages  that  it  becomes  necessary  as  one  of  the  conditions  that 
we  must  get  this  and  more  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  want  to  state  that  I  know  nothing  about  the 
conditions  there.  I  was  never  in  Houston  but  once  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  to  go  through  on  a  train..  I  never  lived  in  Texas  before; 
never  had  any  interest  in  Texas,  except  when  this  came  up  it  seemed 
necessary  foi-  me  to  make  my  headquarters  in  Texas.  I  moved  my 
family,  and  am  living  in  a  rented  house  in  El  Paso,  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  not  competent  to  answer  as  to  the  conditions  in  Texas. 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  is  quite  pertinent  right  there.  The  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry requires  hibor  about  eight  months  in  the  year;  is  that  rights 

Mr.  Mandeviixe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  School-teachers  work  six,  seven,  and  eight  months  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  we  are  supposed  to  pay  them  during 
that  eight  months  enough  so  that  they  can  live  during  the  other  four 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  So,  therefore,  the  labor  engaged  in  the  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry that  does  that  kind  of  work  where  it  requires  eight  months 
of  the  year  to  work  in  ought  to  obtain  enough  during  that  eight 
months  so  that  tliey  may  either  rest  or  work  during  the  other  four 
months?     Is  not  that  fundamentally  right? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  The  schools 
close  and  the  profession  in  which  the  school-teacher  works  stops, 
and  they  can  not  go  into  other  employment  because  they  are  not 
trained  for  it.  I  do  not  think  that  fundamentally  the  principle  that 
you  ought  to  woi'k  eight  months  in  the  3'ear  only  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Put  it  the  other  way :  Supposing  that  they  can  not  get 
work  during  the  other  four  months  and  that  it  would  be  expensive 
to  move  around  from  one  place  to  another  to  find  labor,  and  they 
could  not  find  it,  and  if  they  fail  to  find  it,  as  a,  matter  of  fact, 
should  not  they  be  paid  enough  during  the  eight  months  so  as  to 
make  living  wages  during  the  whole  12  months  just  like  you  pay  a 
school-teacher  or  others  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Mande>'ille.  Supposing  I  say  yes? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  say  yes :  what  more  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  thiiik  that  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  If  you  will  let  me  go  until  I  get  to  the  wage 
question  on  that  subject,  I  think  I  will  prove  to  you  that  we  are 
paying  wages  that  are  very  remunerative  to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  your  question  is  they  should  be  paid  enough  in 
the  eight  months  to  tide  them  over  12  months. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  would  like  to  get  this  thing  so  I  will  not  get 
it  all  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  not  ask  any  questions  then  until  you  complete 
your  statement,  and  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee.  I 
Avill  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the  questions.  You  are 
getting  ahead  of  me  all  the  time,  is  what  I  was  thinking  of.  I  am  glad 
to  give  you  anything  I  know.  After  you  get  back  a,  certain  time  in 
this  thing  I  have  not  much  knowledge.  After  you  get  back  of  1917 
in  this  I  have  practically  no  knowledge,  so  that  all  J  can  answer, 
to  you,  gentlemen,  is  from  the  time  that  I  was  active  in  this.  Since 
I  have  been  active  in  it  I  have  put  my  whole  life  into  this  business. 
How  I  happened  in  this  was  in  1917,  to  get  labor  necessary  to  har- 
vest the  beet  crop  in  California,  the  labor  that  is  already  gotten  in 
the  s]3ring  of  the  year  for  Colorado  to  take  care  of  the  beet  harvest, 
with  200  additional  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  White.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  This  is  the  fall  of  1917.  I  gave  no  further  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  these 
men,  only  to  go  down  and  straighten  out  disputes  and  uncertainties 
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which  did  arise  and  there  ^YOuld  be  controversies  with  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  on  which  I  would  go  over  and  talk  to  the  Mexican 
immigration  agent,  Zambrano,  on  the  Mexican  side  and  get  him  to 
let  them  go  through  again.  What  I  did  at  that  time  was  purely 
out  of  friendship  and  I  left  my  business  for  that  purpose.  In  No- 
vember, 1917,  I  sold  an  interest  that  I  had  that  was  taking  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  in  banking  interests  with  the  intention  of  moving 
to  California,  where  my  folks  had  wanted  to  go  for  some  time,  when 
Mr.  Sinsheimer  wired  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to  Denver.  I  went  to 
Denver  and  that  was  the  latter  part  of  November,  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  they  had  some  figures  then.  I  might  say  what  it  cost  them 
that  they  had  to  absorb  it  into  obtaining  these  Mexican  labor  in  the 
beet  fields  that  fall.  He  said  to  me,  Mr.  Mandeville,  this  is  a  time 
you  are  foot  loose  in  a  way  right  now.  He  said,  we  need  somebody 
that  we  can  absolutely  trust  that  can  go  and  handle  this  money  that 
is  necessary  and  handle  this  what  we  pay  for  all  this  transportation 
and  all  these  different  expenses ;  you  do  not  have  to  take  care  of  the 
technical  part  of  it,  because  we  have  all  of  our  own  men  to  possibly 
take  care  of  that.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  one  solitary  thing 
about  the  labor  business.  I  never  had  employed  labor  for  anybody 
in  my  life  except  what  little  I  have  used  in  my  farm  when  I  was  try- 
ing to  be  an  agriculturist.  They  brought  me  into  doing  this  be- 
cause that  made  me  believe  that  I  ought  to  do  it  and  I  did  do  it  and 
I  have  been  trying  ever  since  the  armistice,  and  so  when  I  came  out 
of  this  the  only  thing  that  kept  me  at  it  was  because  I  had  the  detailed 
knowledge  of  it  and  it  has  kept  me.  That  is  how  I  happened  to  get 
into  it.  That  is  the  only  way  I  know  how  to  answer  your  question 
because  it  is  not  my  professional  business  in  any  way,  shape,  form, 
or  manner. 

Just  to  make  it  short  I  Avant  to  state  that  in  California  and 
southern  Colorado  this  Mexican  labor  has  always  been  the  labor  that 
we  have  used  in  the  beet  fields;  always  in  southern  California  and 
in  Colorado  since  the  coolie  labor  went  out,  and  the  coolie  labor  went 
out  before  the  beet  industry  arrived  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  coolie  labor  had  not  gone  out  it  would 
have  been  used  for  the  beet  industry  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Without  any  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  very  large  scale? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  shoukl  think  naturally  it  would ;  it  was  there. 
In  other  words,  we  would  use  everv  scrap  of  labor  we  could  find. 
We  canvassed  the  districts  like  Kansas  City  and  those  places  in  the 
stock  yards,  places  in  the  States  where  sometimes  in  the  summer 
they  lay  off  labor.  We  hired  those  men  and  brought  them  to  the  beet 
fields.  We  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  from  going  to  the  other 
side  for  labor  for  a  great  many  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  hiring  these  men 
you  have  just  mentioned  to  take  the  places  in  the  beet  fields  similar 
to  that  explained  by  Mr.  Knox  when  he  undertook  to  take  certain 
residents  of  Texas  into  Arizona  and  lost  50  per  cent  of  them  the 
next  morning? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  anything  of 
that  kind  in  Colorado.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  Mexican 
labor. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  not  askins;  about  Mexican  labor. 

Mr  Mandeville.  If  we  had  any  trouble  with  Mexican  labor  about 
their  skipping  out?  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  at 
all  Of  course,  we  have  people  that  quit  and  go  up  to  the  steel 
mills  in  Pueblo.  Thev  will  shift  from  one  point  to  another.  Men 
set  awav  from  the  steel  mills  and  come  down  to  our  camps. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  move  these  Mexicans  from  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  the  place  you  employ  them,  do  you  put  an  agent  on 

the  train  with  them  ?  .  i     ^ 

Mr  Maxdeville.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  put  an  agent  or  conductor 
with  any  men  I  have  shipped  even  up  into  Wyoming,  but  they  have 
gone  there  in  the  train.  When  I  shipped  them  into  Calitornia  1  had 
but  two  men  get  off  the  train.  . 

The   Chairman.  Let   us  suppose   you   are   shipping   100   men   to 

AVyoming. 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  vou  have  a  boss? 

Mr  Maxdeville.  No,  sir:  I  just  take  some  man,  give  them  a 
ticket  so  many  fares— we  have  it  counted  up  and  put  the  baggage 
on  the  train  and  make  arrangements  for  their  food  at  the  different 
stations:  for  instance,  at  U\  Junta  there  will  be  some  put  on  and  at 
Denver  some  more.  We  have  some  one  among  themselves  to  take 
charge  of  it.  ^      ^  ^  .        ^   .    ,         , 

The  Chairman.  You  put  actual  food  on  the  train  at  intervals 
rather  than  give  thein  monev  to  purchase  food? 

Mr  Maxdeville.  Because  thev  can  not  get  off  and  do  not  know 
where  to  obtain  food;  they  are  in  a  country  they  are  not  used  to 

travel  in.  •     i        i q 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  advance  them  money  in  hand? 
Mr.  Maxdeville.  I  have  never  had  them  ask  me  for  money  in 

hand.  .     „      ,        -,  ^  i.  x- 

My.  Welty.  When  you  arrange  for  tins  food  and  transportation, 

do  you  charge  that  against  them  after  they  begin  to  work? 

Mr  Maxdeville.  The  food  is  never  charged  against  them.  Ue 
make  this  contract  with  them :  We  take  them  and  advance  the  rail- 
road fare  and  take  them  to  the  place  of  employment,  and  if  they 
stav  with  us  during  the  season  we  pay  their  return  fare.  They  pay 
the  going  fare.  We  alisorb  one-half  of  the  fare.  The  farmers  do 
not  return  that  to  us.    We  absorb  it.  ,  ,  ■ 

Mr.  Welty.  And  then  furnish  the  seed  to  the  farmer  and  pay  him 
so  much  for  his  beets. 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  I  understand  the  farmer  pays  for  the  seed,  ilie 
packer  furnishes  the  seed,  to  get  a  certain  quality,  and  the  tanner 
then  charges  that  back  against  the  beets. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  is  one  feature  that  should  be  brought 
out.  I  -understand,  if  I  understand  rightly,  the  reason  you  furnish 
this  labor  to  the  farmer— that  is,  you  find  its  source  and  bring  it  to 
him — is  because  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  do  it  than  he  is. 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  He  can  not  do  it  very  well? 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  Mr.  White.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  is  at  the 
Rocky  Ford  factory,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  as  to  the  factory  we 
put  in  Michigan :  When  you  go  into  a  territory  to  start  a  factory  and 
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explain  to  the  farmer  about  raising  sugar  beets,  and  explain  to  him 
the  system,  he  will  throw  up  his  hands  and  say,  "  I  do  not  know 
where  I  am  going  to  get  all  of  that  hand  labor."  The  result  has 
been  that  our  agricultural  department  of  the  factory  has  always 
agreed  we  would  find  his  labor  for  him.  Our  agricultural  depart- 
ment divides  the  connnunit}-  into  districts  and  puts  agriculturalists 
into  those  districts,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  when  he  wants  the 
labor.  The  farmer  pays  for  it;  the  farmer  pays  for  the  housing  on 
his  place  for  this  labor,  and  wdien  they  are  in  his  employ  he  fur- 
nishes the  wood  and  water  free. 

Mr.  Weltt.  The  food  the  laborer  buys  himself? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  food  the  laborer  buys  wherever  he  wishes 
to  and  arranges  credits  wherever  he  wishes  to,  and  he  buys  just  such 
food  as  he  wishes  to  buy. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  one  sugar  beet  factory,  name  one  in  Colorado,  a 
fairly  large  one? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Take  the  American  Beet  Sugar  factory  at  Rocky 
Ford.     I  think  that  is  one  of  the  largest  ones. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  have  a  factory  there. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  have  one  that  handles  1,700  tons  of  beets  a 
day. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  you  call  a  sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  that  is  a  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  men,  women,  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  and  about  that  Rocky  Ford  factory  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No  Mexicans  at  all,  Mr.  Raker.  We  do  not  get 
any  of  this  labor  for  the  factory.     You  understand  it  takes 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  the  question  I  intended.  What  I  meant 
was:  In  and  about  the  Rocky  Ford  industry  wdiere  you  raise  the 
beets  on  the  farms  that  are  tributary  to  the  Rocky  Forcl  factory,  how 
many  laborers  are  employed,  how  many  Mexicans,  or  people,  men 
and  women? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  On  the  farms,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  farms,  in  raising  the  beets,  and  all  other  work 
in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  We  figure  one  good  ordinary  man  will  take  care 
of  10  acres  of  beets,  and  Ave  have  there  in  the  Rocky  Ford  district, 
as  I  say,  from  15,000  to  17,000  acres  of  beets.  So  that  it  takes  from 
1,500  to  1,700  absolute  laborers  to  take  care  of  the  beet  acreage  itself. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  you  have  had  as  many  as  1,000  Mexicans 
in  there  working  in  the  field  in  and  about  Rocky  Ford? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes.  We  have  another  factoiy  six  miles  from 
there,  at  Swink,  the  Holly  Sugar  Co.,  and  they  have  one  14  miles 
from  there — we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roclrv  Ford  close  to 
4,500  to  5,000  Mexicans  in  that  valley  every  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  these  farmers  provide  houses  for  those  laborers? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes ;  practically  p.veryone  of  them  have  houses  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  hot  and  cold  water? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No.  They  all  havo  water,  but  they  do  not  have 
hot  and  cold  water.  They  do  not  hav«  it  in  their  own  houses,  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  furnish  baths  for  them? 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes;  most  of  them  have  sliower  baths.  At  the 
camps  they  have  shower  baths  and  put  a  matron  in  charge  of  them. 
And  there  is  one  of  them  who  says  she  is  mighty  hicky  if  she  can 
get  them  to  bathe  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  most  of  those  places  provided  with  bathing 
facilities? 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  Not  any  more  than  where  we  have  fixed  a  shower 
bath  for  them,  but  not  bath  tubs. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  they  have  up-to-date  and  properly  arranged 
toilets  and  sanitary  conditions  where  those  people  gather  and  work  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  toilets  are  arranged  outside  of  the  houses, 
just  like  most  of  the  farmers  have  them  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  have  no  water  systems.     Most  of  them  are  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  think  you  had  better  proceed  with  your  evidence. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  This  work  is  all  done  under  contract,  this  is  all 
done  by  the  acre,  and  always  has  been  done  that  way.  We  have  tried 
two  or  three  times,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  get  the  farmers 
to  agree  to  go  on  a  day-wage  basis.  They  absolutely  refuse  to  un- 
dertake it,  for  the  simple  reason  they  have  to  be  very  busy  in  hauling 
these  beets  to  the  factory  and  loading  them  and  running  their  digging 
machines  and  they  have  nobody  to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Box.  What  do  you  mean  by  contract  basis? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  mean  so  much  per  acre  or  so  much  per  ton.  I 
was  going  to  come  to  the  wage  they  pay. 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  know,  with  reference  to  that,  what  you  mean 
by  the  contract  system,  as  to  whether  you  buy  the  stuff  direct  from 
the  farmer  or  pay  him  so  much  an  acre  to  raise  it,  or  what  the  ar- 
rangement is.    Just  explain  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  farmer  contracts  to  pay  so  much  for  the 
labor  for  raising  the  beet  crops,  for  the  hand  labor,  for  a  thinning, 
two  hoeings,  and  a  topping  of  the  beets.  If  some  one  has  to  have 
a  third  hoeing,  he  pays  extra. 

Wr.  White.  You  contract  for  the  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes;  we  contract  for  the  labor,  if  the  farmer  is 
fortunate  enough  to  make  a  contract  with  the  laborers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  to  carry  him  through  for  the  full  contract  of 
thinning,  hoeing,  and  topping:  we  have  been  paying  the  last  two 
years  $26  per  acre  for  the  thinning,  topping,  and  two  hoeings. 

Mr.  Box.  When  you  say  "  we,"  of  whom  do  you  speak:  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes :  the  farmer  has  been  paying  $26  per  acre. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  farmer  when  I  speak  in  that"  way.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  I  have  been  using  the  term.  If  they  can  not  contract 
through  the  season  with  the  beet  workers,  which  very  often  is  the 
case,  then  they  pay  them  $10.50  an  acre  for  thinning. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  proposition  was,  they  offer  them 

Mr.  Mandeville.  $26  an  acre  for  thinning,  two  hoeings,  and  top- 
ping. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  going  through  the  season  for  the 
common  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Going  through  the  season ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  season  is  eight  months,  and  they  get  a  man 
who  handles  10  acres 
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Mr  Mandeville.  The  thinning  season  takes  that  man  probably 
about  two  weeks,  not  to  exceed  two  weeks,  to  take  care  of  his  end  of 
it.  If  the  beet  is  not  thinned  in  the  field  in  two  weeks,  why  the  beet 
is  lost,  because  if  it  is  not  done  at  a  certain  time  it  soon  gets  too  large, 
just  like  anything  else,  and  your  crop  is  lost.  These  folks  will  take 
contracts,  probably  a  gang  of  men,  25  or  30  of  them  that  go  in  a 
gang  themselves. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  a  kind  of  collective  bargaining? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  Collective  bargaining  among  themselves. 
Mr.  White.  But  they  are  not  organized? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not  organized.  They  just  form 
a  gang  of  their  own.  They  are  very,  very  clannish,  as  Mr.  Box 
knows.    They  go  together  and  like  to  work  together. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  do  they  know  just  how  many  of  these  beets  to 
eliminate  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Why,  Mr.  Welty,  they  leave  one  beet  about  every 
8  to  12  inches,  and  each  farmer  tell  them  how  he  wants  them  left, 
and  whenever  they  are  working  this  way  there  is  always  some  one 
there. 

Mr.  White.  He  really  teaches  them? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  He  teaches  them. 

Mr,  Weltt.  And  then  he  does  the  thinning  under  the  direction  of 
each  farmer? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes;  as  to  his  idea  of  how  he  wants  it  done. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  say  that  one  able-bodied  man  can  thin,  work,  and 
handle  during  the  season,  for  eight  months,  about  10  acres? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  what  we  have  figured  each  man  could  do. 
But  you  must  remember  it  has  to  be  done  at  a  certain  time.  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  we  employ  the  men  in  the  interim,  and  they  receive 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  you  figure? 

Mr.  Mandevilu:.  That  is  the  average  of  what  can  be  done. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  figure  hoAv  to  get  out  of  this 
apparent  proposition  that  they  earn  $260  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  going  to  show  you  how  he  gets  above  that 
amount.  You  w-ant  to  understand  after  that  beet  gets  the  hoeings 
and  thinning  at  the  end  of  three  months  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the 
beet  fiekl. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  if  he  gets  $26  an  acre,  he  would  get  the  magnifi- 
cent .sum  of  $260  for  his  season's  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  not  all  he  gets;  that  is  what  he  gets  for 
woi-k  on  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  basis  of  what  he  is  guaranteed — 
the  $260? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  guaranty ;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  to  cover  a  period  of  time  of  about  eight 
months.     Now,  you  are  going  to  provide  something  else.     Let  us  see 
how  you  are  going  to  do  it  ? 

Mr,  Mandeville.  If  he  takes  on  just  the  thinning 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  take  this  fellow. 
Mr.  Mandeville.  He  gets  through;  the  beet  work  is  over  in  three 
weeks;  say.  in  four  weeks  he  is  absolutely  through  with  his  two  hoe- 
ings and  his  thinning  of  the  beets.     Then  the  farmer  and  the  farmers 
in'tlie  community,  they  have  their  alfalfa  crop  they  are  growing; 
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they  have  their  grain  crop  they  are  growing,  and  they  hire  these  men 
and  pay  them  $3.50  a  day  for  every  day's  work  that  they  do. 
The  Chairman.  In  whose  house  does  he  live  while  that  is  going  on? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  That  same  house — that  house  the  farmer  fur- 
nished. 

The  Chairman.  He  works  for  the  same  man? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  works  for  the  same  man  or  other  men  who 
want  him.  He  works  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  there  is  no  time 
that  man  is  in  the  district  he  can  not  earn  on  day  labor  $3.50  a  day  if 
he  wishes  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  actual  gross  cash  he 
gets  in  the  eight  months  of  labor  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  want  me  to  average  it,  because  lots  of  it  is 
heavier  than  others  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  fair  average? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  will  earn  in  that  length  of  time  anywhere 
from  $750  to  $800.  He  will  average  close  to  $100  a  month  for  his 
time,  because  they  make  from  $5.50  to  $6  a  day  while  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  beet  field. 

The  Chairman.  While  they  are  working  in  the  beet  field  they 
make  $5.50  to  $6  a  day? 

Mr.  Makdevili^e.  That  is  the  highest  paid  labor  there  is  in  the 
Territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  about  any  fellow  who  gets  in 
under  a  special  concession ;  I  am  asking  about  this  base  plan  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  what  I  say.  Under  the  price  he  is  get- 
ting he  can  take  and  thin,  easily,  close  to  half  an  acre  of  beets  a 
day,  and  he  receives  $10.50  an  acre  for  the  thinning  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  discussing  or  offering  a  plan 
here  by  which  he  could  get  $26  an  acre. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am;  and  now  I  say  if  you  distribute  it — I 
started  to  say  you  would  give  him  $10.50  an  acre  for  thinning,  and 
give  him  $3.50  an  acre  for  hoeing,  which  makes  $14  an  acre,  and  you 
pay  $12  an  acre  for  topping. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  provided  you  can  not  get  him  for  $26? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  them  for  $26? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  one  scheme. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  would  work  out  the  same  way;  he  would 
earn,  I  would  say,  anywhere  from  $750  to  $800. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  than  he  would  earn  for  the  same 
length  of  time  for  picking  cotton  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pick- 
ing of  cotton  in  Texas ;  I  never  hired  anyone  for  that,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  they  earn  a  day.  That  is  out  of  my  province  entirely. 
Mr.  EAker.  Have  you  any  concrete  case  where  he  gets  a  contract 
for  10  acres  at  $26  an  acre,  as  to  the  number  of  days  a  man  has  for 
other  work  during  those  eight  months  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  because  the  farmer  hires 
those  men.  That  is  in  the  field,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
field  end  of  it.  That  is  the  report  from  our  companies  as  to  the 
earning  capacity  of  these  men. 
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Mr.  Raker.  And  whether  he  gets  this  extra  work  is  dependent  on 
whether  the  work  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  work  is  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know  you  say  it  is  there,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  not  any  contract  for  this  labor.  He  has  not  any  job  planned  out 
there  for  him.  Is  not  that  right  ?  All  he  does  is  to  take  a  contract  for 
10  acres  at  $26  an  acre ;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How^  much  w^ill  one  man  contract  for? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  do  not  contract  any  one  man  for  any  one 
acreage.  We  give  the  man  all  he  can  do.  We  have  men  who  can  take 
care  of  15  or  20  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  mean  you  give  the  man  all  he  can  do  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  say  the  average  man  takes  care  of  10  acres  and 
we  have  to  figure  the  number  of  men  we  need  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  contract  with  him  for  $26  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir;  the  contract  price  is  $26  an  acre.  But 
he  does  not  have  to  be  limited  to  10  acres ;  if  he  can  take  care  of  more 
then  10  acres,  he  can  get  more  then  10  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  stated  as  an  average  that  is  what  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville,  I  stated  we  figure,  as  a  basis,  that  is  what  the 
average  man  can  take  care  of.    Some  of  them  take  care  of  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  assuming,  now,  he  makes  a  contract  for  10 
acres  at  $26  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  upon  the  basis  of  what  a  man  can  do,  from  your 
investigation  for  a  number  of  years,  he  can  handle  about  10  acres  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Outside  of  that  contract  for  that  amount  per  acre,  is 
there  any  other  contract  entered  into  between  this  laborer  and  anyone 
else  that  when  he  has  no  work  in  the  beet  field  he  will  get  so  much  per 
day  to  work  somewhere  else,  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  mean  we  guarantee  it? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  guarantee  it ;  you  say,  "  Every  day  you  are  not 
working  in  the  beet  field  you  will  be  employed  somewhere  else  "  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  make  any  such  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  no  control  over  that  farm  question ;  I  do 
not  know  what  the  labor  is.  But  I  do  know  in  all  cases  the  fact  is 
he  can  not  get  sufficient  labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impracticable  to  make  an  agreement  for 
that  ? 

;Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impracticable  to  make  an  agreement  with 
this  laborer  if  he  comes  into  any  particular  place  in  the  interior.  He 
is  then  guaranteed  employment  for  eight  months  out  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  practically  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  guarantee  that? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  however,  that  he  earns,  as  a  tem- 
porary resident  of  the  United  States  for  eight  months,  about  $800? 

Mr.'  Mandeville.  Between  $750  and  $800. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  getting 
back  to  Mexico,  where  he  plays  cards  and  sings  and  dances  the  light 
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fantastic,  as  somebody  told  us  yesterday,  during  the  four  months 
when  he  is  an  actual  citizen  of  Mexico,  when  he  spends  and  enjoys 
what  is  left,  of  the  $800? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabatii.  He  is  not  earning  anything  while  he  is  entertaining 
himself  at  home  in  Mexico,  nor  creating  any  value  ?  He  does  not 
do  anything  in  Mexico? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  he  raises  the  babies? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mexican  conditions. 
Mr.  Sabatii.  He  is  only  producing  here  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  That  is  all  I  know  about  the  man. 
Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  breeding  ground  for  more 
second-class  cotton  pickers  and  beet  diggers,  hoers,  and  toppers.     Is 
not  that   about   it?     [Laughter.]     That   is   a    little    facetious,   but, 
nevertheless,  from  the  evidence  it  is  almost  true. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  breeding  grounds  of  the 
different  countries. 

Mr.  AVelty.  Do  they  not  bring  their  families  up  here? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  What  I  would  like  to  do,  and  then  answer  your 
question,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  estimates  I  received  of  the 
number  required  for  the  farmers  of  the  different  sugar  interests,  and 
then  I  believe  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  you  go  to  that:  In  addition  to  this  contract 
for  $26  per  acre,  which  you  say  is  about  all  a  man  can  do  (he  can 
handle  about  10  acres  during  the  season,  which  is  eight  montlis), 
there  is  no  prior  arrangement  or  contract  with  him  whereby  he  can 
be  assured  of  labor  when  he  is  not  laboring  in  the  beet  fields,  and 
it  is  up  to  hrm  to  secure  that  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No;  it  is  not  up  to  him.  Not  at  all.  Our  agri- 
culturalist takes  the  greatest  interest  in  those  people,  to  look  after 
the  labor,  to  transfer  them  from  one  place  to  another,  where  labor 
is  in  demand,  and  look  after  them,  and  they  will  have  all  the  work 
they  wish  to  do.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  they  will  lay  off  to  rest  a 
bit  and  then  go  back;  they  Avill  lay  off  when  they  have  a  little  money 
and  are  tired  and  want  to  rest.  That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  shortage  of  work,  it  is  a  shortage  of  men 
for  all  the  places. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  regard  the  custom  of  bringing  in  these  labor- 
ers as  being  detrimental  to  the  American  labor  in  the  localities? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Not  one  iota.  There  never  has  been  one  soli- 
tary bit  of  complaint  I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  have  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict where  it  is  used  and  have  been  in  the  banking  business,  and 
I  have  never  heard  one  word  of  complaint  and  I  have  not  had  any- 
body find  any  fault. 

The   Chairman.  You   thought  this   work  might  have   been  per- 
formed by  coolie  labor  that  had  not  been  shut  off? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  I  said  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  Had  we  filled  that  country  up  with  coolie  labor, 
do  you  think  that  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  working  people  or  others  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  the  Chinese  proposition  and  Japanese  proposition.  I  want 
to  tell  you  why  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  Japanese 
proposition.     We  have  a  great  many  Japanese  that  have  drifted 
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into  the  Arkansas  valley.  They  do  not  procure  land;  it  is  almost 
impossible  with  us.  They  will  not  think  of  buying  land,  but  they 
have  come  to  be  quite  heavy  tenant  farmers  in  our  territory  in  the 
way  of  this  cantaloupe  business,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  great 
cantaloupe  district,  the  Rocky  Ford  district  of  Colorado.  And  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  they  will  pay  more  per  acre  for  renting  land 
and  get  out  and  make  money  on  it.  Our  bank  at  Rocky  Ford  han- 
dles practically  all  the  Japanese  accounts  in  that  territory.  I  have 
a  boy  I  brought  there,  a  young  fellow  in  that  bank  when  it  was 
started,  and  they  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  coming  into  the  bank  and 
saying  continually,  "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Harry."  He  helps  them 
make  their  leases,  he  helps  them  keep  their  accounts,  and  he  helps 
them  make  their  settlements  \Yith  the  commission  firms  that  handle 
the  cantaloupes.  And  I  want  to  say  they  can  pay  more  rent  and 
they  boost  the  price  of  land  more  than  any  person  I  ever  saw.  And 
it  has  been  a  great  big  question  in  my  mind  if  it  is  not  detrimental 
to  our  country  to  have  people  who  can  work  15  to  16  hours  a  day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  live  the  way  the  Jap  will  live.  In  the  winter- 
time he  is  the  biggest  gambler  there  is  and  the  highest  liver  there  is, 
when  he  is  not  working;  but  when  he  works,  he  works  from  sun- 
iij)  to  sundown,  and  at  night  if  the  moonlight  is  nice.  And  it  is  a 
great  big  question  in  my  mind  if  it  is  not  detrimental  to  us.  While 
as  a  landowner  the  law  excludes  him,  yet  he  will  pay  25  per  cent 
more  rent  for  land  than  the  white  man  ever  can  pay,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right,  myself.  I  do  not  rent  my  land  to  them,  and  never 
have. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  use  this  n^oney  they  are  now  banking  to  change  them- 
selves from  tenant  farmers  to  land  owners  in  the  Rockv  Ford  dis- 
trict ? 

Mr.  Mandeville,  That  is  not  true  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  true  of  you  ? 

Mr.  IVIandeville.  They  have  been  there  from  12  to  15  years,  very 
heavily,  and  we  have  the  so-called  real  estate  men,  which  you  know 
ail  of  our  places  are  full  of,  and  they  dog  the  life  out  of  them,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  purchase  the  land.  Here  is  what 
they  do :  They  will  not  take  a  lease  on  a  piece  of  land  for  longer  than 
five  years,  and  if  they  take  a  lease  on  a  piece  of  land  for  five  years 
it  has  to  be  land  that  has  been  in  alfalfa  for  several  years  before. 
They  sap  that  land  with  the  most  intensive  farming,  you  understand, 
and  when  they  get  through  with  it,  you  have  to  put  it  back  in  alfalfa 
for  another  four  or  five  years  to  rebuild  your  soil.  So  they  drift 
from  one  fann  to  another  and  they  get  our  best  land.  They  get  so 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  soil,  and  they  will  pick  and  get  the  best 
land  there  is  in  the  country  and  pay  the  biggest  rent  for  it.  And  I 
have  often  thought  that  must  be  the  reason  why  they  will  not  pur- 
chase land,  because  they  figure  they  can  rent  better  and  let  the  other 
fellow  holcl  it  while  it  is  in  crops  that  do  not  pay  so  well. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  they  do  with  the  money  in  the  bank? 

Mr.  ISIandeville.  They  keep  very  large  deposits.  I  suppose  we 
have  in  the  Rocky  Ford  National  Bank  to-day — I  saw  there  the 
other  day  our  deposits  in  that  little  town — were  over  $900,000,  and 
I  \enture  to  say  $300,000  of  those  deposits  are  Japanese  deposits. 
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The  Chairman.  No  Japanese  financial  agent  has  come  in  to  super- 
vise their  deposits  or  to  handle  the  money  for  investment  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Never.     He  has  never  asked  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  yet. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  As  yet;  there  has  never  been  anything  of  that 
character.  And  I  want  to  say  positively,  m3-self,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Jap  fanner  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  competition  with  the 
white  farmer  if  it  can  be  avoided  for  that  reason.  But  that  is  not 
true  of  the  Mexican. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  have  practically  taken  over  the  Eocky  P^ord  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  In  the  cantaloupe  business  this  year  they  have 
practically  a  control.  When  I  say  "  practically,"  in  the  lower  sec- 
tions of  the  valley,  down  at  Lamar  and  Las  Animas,  and  in  that 
territoiy,  they  have  not  gotten  in  so  heavily,  but  they  are  drifting 
that  way. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  a  newer  coimti-y  ? 

Mr.  JVIandeville.  That  is  a  newer  country. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  the  soil  has  not  been  built  up  so  well  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No.  And  that,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Box,  belongs 
more  to  the  stockmen,  and  they  have  used  it  for  alfalfa  to  take  care 
of  their  own  cattle  and  have  not  been  so  anxious  to  cut  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  began  to  get  Mexican  hiborers  at  El 
Paso,  or  at  the  border  for  the  beet-sugar  country  in  the  interior  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere,  did  the  large  cotton  growers  of 
Texas  feel  you  were  taking  their  labor  away^? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  never  had  a  comphiint  in  that  way  at  all 
about  taking  their  labor  away. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  complained  to  you  after  they  found 
the  Mexican  labor  was  going  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  seem  to  care? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  are  speaking  of  the  cotton  growei-s  of 
Texas  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  those  who  use  the  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  was  not  certain;  I  saw  a  man  smile,  and  I 
thought  I  might  have  misunderstood  you,  that  you  meant  New 
Mexico  instead  of  Texas.  El  Paso  is  not  itself  a  large  cotton  sec- 
tion ;  it  is  too  far  west,  you  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  go  down  to  Laredo  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  gone  to  Laredo;  it  is  too 
far  for  us.  The  railroad  fare  is  prohibitive.  The  first  year,  in 
1913,  we  shipped  a  few  people  from  Eagle  Pass.  The  railroad  fare 
at  that  time  from  Eagle  Pass  was  $60,  and  we  had  to  absorb  it 
both  ways,  and  it  was  absolutely  prohibitive  for  the  company,  be- 
cause it  can  not  be  charged  to  the  farmer.  That  has  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  man  who  handles  the  operating  ex]:)ense. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  been  able  to  get  what  you  Avant 
at  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  have  been  able  to  get  what  we  want  at  El 
Paso ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  so.  not  being  in  competition  with  the  large 
planter  in  other  regions  in  Texas,  you  had  no  quarrel  with  him  and 
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soon   fell   into  sort  of  an  implied  alliance  with  him,  or  friendly 
\mderstanding-,  as  to  your  needs  and  his? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Until  this  fall,  I  do  not  think  there  were  any 
cotton  people  coming  to  El  Paso  for  labor.  And  when  they  did 
come  to  El  Paso  for  labor  this  fall,  we  were  through,  so  they  did 
not  conflict  with  lis  at  all.  We  were  not  in  the  market  for  any  beet 
labor  when  the  cotton  growers  came  to  El  Paso  in  October ;  we  had 
gotten  our  labor  and  it  had  gone. 

Mrt-.  Vaile.  Did  vou  hear  the  telegram  I  read  the  other  day  from 
Mr.  Petrikin  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  says  in  that  telegram,  after  stating  the  farmers  and 
sugar  companies  will  undoubtedly  siiifer  unless  Mexican  labor  can  be 
secured,  "  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  toward  bringing  about  a 
condition  where  we  will  no  longer  need  Mexican  labor,  and  we  are 
making  good  progress  in  this  direction."    What  does  he  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Maxdeville.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  for  me  to  say 
anything  there,  or  not,  for  the  simple  reason  if  I  do  say  anything,  it 
will  only  be  supposition.  I  have  not  talked  with  Mr.  Petrikin  on  the 
matter  and  do  not  know.  If  you  wish  to  hear  what  I  think  it  might 
be,  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  your  understand- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Petrikin,  and  Mr.  Hagerty,  who  is  the  chief 
agriculturist  without  any  doubt,  you  know,  have  been  hoping  all  the 
time  they  can  do  something  so  they  will  not  need  to  get  into  using 
any  other  class  of  labor.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  Mexican 
interpreters,  they  have  nobody  who  is  used  to  handling  the  Mexicans. 
Last  year  Avas  the  first  time  they  brought  them  in  there,  and  they  had 
men  out  all  winter  trying  to  see  if  some  other  source  of  supply,  some- 
where, could  not  be  found  to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  you  know  what  other  sources  of  supply  they  have 
developed  or  hope  to  develop  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  do  not  know,  unless  they  are  going  into  other 
centers  over  here,  up  into  the  Chicago  packing-house  district  and  in 
the  packing-house  district  in  Milwaukee,  or  places  of  that  kind,  to 
try  to  get  it.  That  is  the  only  thing.  I  do  not  know.  When  I  heard 
you  read  that  telegram,  I  AAondered  at  the  time  just  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  that.  I  have  read  the  letter  here  from  Mr.  Hagerty  about 
laborers. 

If  it  is  satisfactory,  I  would  now  like  just  to  give  the  amount  of 
labor  we  figure  we  will  have  to  have.  This  is  based  upon  acreage 
which  is  practically  contracted  for  another  season  now.  most  of  it; 
we  have  at  least  closed  enough,  so  that  we  can  tell  about  what  the 
acreage  is.  And  taking  the  basis  of  the  local  labor  that  there  was  last 
year  that  they  had  and  which  they  figure  they  can  get,  and  taking 
all  the  conditions,  the  American  Beet  Sugar '  Co.  of  Rocky  Ford 
estimates  that  in  their  three  plants,  their  three  districts — the  one  I 
was  speaking  to  you  about,  Mr.  Raker,  was  Rocky  Ford,  which  is  the 
largest — they  have  one  at  Las  Animas  and  one  at  Lamar— in  those 
three  districts  they  will  have  to  have  about  2,000  Mexicans.  They 
employed  over  2,000  last  year. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  the  same  company  at  Oxnard,  which 
company  will  take  care  of  the  Chino  plant,  because  they  are  both 
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under  one  management,  they  estimate  they  will  need  2,000  men  in 
California.  The  Holly  Sugar  Co.  at  Swink,  Colo,  (this  is  a  smaller 
place),  estimate  they  will  only  have  to  have  600.  The  same  company 
at  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  estimate  they  will  have  to  have  1,300. 
The  Luther  Sugar  Co.,  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  estimate  they  will  have 
to  have  600.  The  Santa  Ana  Sugar  Co.,  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  esti- 
mate they  will  have  to  have  1,300.  The  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co.,  at 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif.,  estimate  they  will  only  have  to  have  400.  The 
Anaheim  Sugar  Co.,  at  Anaheim,  Colo.,  estimate  they  will  have  to 
have  from  600  to  800.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming,  estimate  they  will  have  to  have  5,000,  and 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  estimate  they  will  have  to  have  400. 

Mr.  Eaker.  How  nuich  for  the  Spreckels  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  400.  They  took  these  men  up  there  the  last  two 
years  and  w^orked  them  on  their  own  farms. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  took  them  up  to  Salinas,  also  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  total  of  14,200  they  have 
estimated,  and  that  is  practically  just  what  we  have  had  to  have 
practically  every  year  in  these  territories  when  we  would  have 
a  normal  acreage. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  white  man,  the  American,  can  do  this  work  in 
and  around  Andheim,  in  nice  shape,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  can  do  it  anywhere.  This  is  not  work  the 
white  men  can  not  do.  Of  course,  it  is  hard,  back-breaking  work, 
bending  down,  and  the  thinning  has  to  be  done  on  the  hands  and 
knees  and  in  the  topping  they  have  to  pick  up  each  beet  and  top 
it.  You  know  what  topping  the  beet  is.  Perhaps  the  other  gentle- 
men do  not  and,  if  you  think  best.  I  might  explain  it  to  them ;  but 
it  is  a  common  labor  proposition. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now,  Mr.  Mandeville,  you  probably  know  that  for 
a  good  many  years  Colorado  has  been  criticized  for  ])ermitting 
child  labor  in  the  beet  fields.  The  criticism  never  appealed  to  me 
as  very  well  founded. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  know  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Vaile.  AVe  know  it  is  a  fact,  but  the  fact  has  never  been  a 
serious  cause  of  alarm  to  me,  knowing  the  conditions  under  which 
that  labor  went  to  the  beet  fields.  Now,  see  if  this  stateiuent  of  the 
facts  is  not  fair;  that  many  families  from  the  Colorado  cities,  where 
the  children  go  to  school  through  the  winter  and  where  the  father  or 
mother,  or  perhaps  both,  have  other  work  through  the  winter,  simply 
move  out  to  the  beet  fields  when  the  thinning  season  begins  and  re- 
main there  through  the  harA^esting  season,  and  the  whole  family 
works  and  it  is  not  considered  in  any  way  injurious  work,  even  for 
pretty  small  children.  They  seem  to*  thrive  under  it  and  the  family 
makes  a  considerable  addition  in  that  way  to  its  annual  income.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement  of  the  way  that  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Vaile,  and  it  is  still  done. 

Mr.  Vaile,  Now,  the  Mexican  labor  which  is  required  is  needed 
to  supplement  that? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely.  It  is  labor  we  have  to  have  to  sup- 
plement the  labor  besides  what  we  have.  There  has  never  been  any 
controversy  between  the  farmers  in  the  class  of  labor;  neither  has 
there  ever  been  any  controversy  I  have  ever  known  of  as  to  the  price 
to  pay  it. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  Does  the  importation  of  the  labor  to  the  extent  you 
have  mentioned  as  required  at  these  different  factories  interfere  to 
ajiy  great  extent  with  the  earnings  of  the  poor  families  who  have  re- 
lied on  that  work  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Vaile,  if  we  do  not  need  a  solitary  one  of 
these  men  we  would  not  import  a  solitary  one.  We  do  not  import 
a  solitary  man  we  do  not  have  to  have.  We  use  every  particle  and 
every  means  we  can.  You  must  remember,  Mr.  Vaile,  I  think  it  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  they  let  the  high  schools  out  for  a  while  to 
go  in  the  beet  fields  to  try  to  help  out.  We  could  not  get  the  labor. 
My  own  boy,  now  17  3'ears  old,  went  out  to  help  thin  the  beets.  The 
small  children  can  not  top  them,  but  they  can  thin  the  beets,  and  my 
own  boy  went  out  to  help  thin  the  beets.  And  you  know  after  three 
or  four  days  their  back  aches  and  they  get  absolutely  sore,  and  then 
have  to  rest  for  a  while,  but  we  have  had  our  own  high  school  boys 
go  out  and  try  to  help  under  those  conditions. 
Mr.  Welty.  It  does  not  hurt  them  any  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely  not.  This  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
any  laborers;  this  is  absolutely  a  shortage  that  is  there. 

Mr.  Eaker,  Do  you  not  find  that  the  natural  condition,  where  a 
boy  has  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  going  to  school,  or  other- 
wise, when  he  gets  out  to  work  it  kind  of  hurts  his  arms,  back,  and 
legs  for  a  few  days;  that  is  natural. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  those  boys 
have  absolutely  as  much  stick-to-it-iveness,  if  you  want  to  use  that 
word,  as  the  men.  I  have  known  my  own  boy,  after  he  gets  the  kink 
out  of  him,  to  go  right  straight  back  at  it  again.  We  have  always 
put  them  under  some  reliable  man  (it  is  not  to  supplement  any  labor) 
and  we  have  always  taken  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Could  you  not  get  enough  labor  if  you  would  pay  a 
little  higher  wage  scale  to  the  local  people? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  at  all. 
Mr.  Sabath.  In  the  various  sections  of  the  States  ? 
Mr.  Mandeville.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  at  all.  If  you  will 
just  excuse  me  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  instance.  Last  year 
Mr,  Caminetti  wired  to  Mr,  Berkshire,  at  El  Paso,  just  at  tlie  time 
our  season  was  opening,  there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  connnon 
laborers  in  Pittsburgh  unemployed,  and  ask  him  to  see  me  and 
see  if  we  could  not  arrange  in  some  way  to  use  them.  Of  course, 
Pittsburgh  is  an  awfully  long  ways  from  Colorado  and  to  California 
it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Berkshire  and  I  talked 
the  matter  over  and  Mr.  Berkshire,  by  the  way,  is  the  supervising 
inspector  under  the  immigration  department,  and  I  finally  said  to 
Mr.  Berkshire  we  needed  a  few  hundred  men  out  there  right  at  that 
particular  time  and  that  if  they  would  lay  those  men  in  Kansas 
City,  with  the  railroad  fare  paid  to  Kansas  City,  we  would  take 
those  men  from  Kansas  City  and  pay  their  railroad  fare  to  the 
other  points,  distribute  them  where  we  wanted  them,  and  we  would 
have  a  man  go  to  Kansas  City  to  meet  those  men  and  make  ar- 
rangements so  that  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
conditions. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Did  you  get  these  men? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  He  wired  to  Mr,  Caminetti,  but  he  never 
even  mentioned  it  again. 
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The  Chairman.  You  wanted  the  Government  to  pay  the  transpor- 
tation to  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Makdeville.  I  did  not  want  the  Government  to  pay  the 
transportation  to  Kansas  City.  I  did  not  care  who  paid  it,  but 
we  could  not  pay  it  because  it  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  when  we  came  to  sift  it  down,  it  was  a 
United  States  Employment  Bureau  report  and  the  men  were  not 
in  Pittsburgh — just  the  same  as  the  other  day,  when  they  said  there 
were  275,000  men  idle  somewhere  and  when  it  was  sifted  down  it 
was  not  verified. 

The  Chairman,  You  mean  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Densmore's  daily 
barometers  of  the  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  But  Mr.  Densmore  was  not  to  blame,  because 
he  had  gotten  that  report  from  some  stool  pigeons  that  sit  in  the 
office. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  stool  pigeon ''  you  mean  to  say 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  mean  employees  of  the  United  vStates  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  other  day  I  got  into  that;  I  do  not  like  to 
go  into  it  because  Mr.  Densmore  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Box.  I  have  just  received  a  telograui  that  I  woidd  like  to  have 
read  and  filed. 

[Telegram.] 

DAhr.AS,  Tex.,  January  29,  1920. 
Lignite  industry  of  Texas  and  especially  nortlieast  Texas  is  now  suffering 
severely  from  deci-eased  production,  due  to  shortage  of  Mexican  labor,  and 
steam  plants  are  largely  forced  to  use  oil  or  coal  at  higher  cost  and  railroads 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  in  reconstruction  for  lack  of  ti'ack  labor,  also 
lignite  for  burning  gimibo  ballast.  Texas  oil  fields  now  draining  other  sec- 
tions for  white  labor  and  our  only  possible  relief  is  Mexican  labor.  Please 
help  us. 

J.  C.  McKay, 
President  Texas  Lignite  Operators  Association. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  the  Texas  lignite  industry? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  lignite  industry. 

The  Chair:man.  Have  you  got  a  great  deal  of  that? 

Mr.  Box.  We  have  got  some  in  northeast  Texas,  and  some  small 
mines  in  north  Texas,  and  we  have  some  in  several  other  places.  I 
think  there  is  also  some  in  Houston  County. 

The  Chairman.  That  just  indicates  that  this  resolution  runs,  and 
continues  to  run  further  than  the  crop  and  live  stock  and  like  in- 
dustries of  the  States  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  I  wanted  it  to  come  before  the  committee. 

The  Cni^iRMAN.  I  think  the  committee  is  now  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mandeville.  Be  brief  as  possible,  as  we 
have  some  other  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  MANDEvrtj^.  There  are  one  or  two  other  things  I  want  to 
speak  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  the  statement  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  people  illegally  crossing  the  border.  My  judgment 
is  that  that  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated  as  to  numbers.     We 
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have  watched  it  very  closely  along  the  western  end  Avhere  we  have 
been,  and  there  has  been  very  little  of  it,  very  few  "  wet  backs "  as 
they  are  called,  to  come  across  the  river  in  our  judgment.  I  want  to 
say  further  that  in  all  of  my  dealings  in  business,  commercially  and 
professionally,  I  never  have  found  a  nicer,  cleaner  set  of  men  to  do 
business  with  than  I  have  found  in  the  Innnigration  Department.  I 
have  never  had  one  solitary  controversy  with  them.  We  never 
have  had  one  word.  I  never  have  heard  one  solitary  insidting  re- 
mark made  to  me  from  any  inspector  or  inspector  in  charge  and  every 
instance  in  our  service,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  have  absolutely  tried 
to  cooperate  and  do  all  that  the  law  would  allow  them  to  do.  Now, 
I  am  saying  that  to  refute  some  statements  as  to  conditions. 

We  have  never  knowingly,  and  I  think  I  know,  shipped  or  de- 
livered one  illegal  man  that  was  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Now,  that  covers  that  statement  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  I 
believe  that  covers  our  condition. 

We  are  going  to  be  right  up  against  it  the  1st  of  March  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  beet  fields.  Thinning  is  coming  on.  The  beets  are 
already  planted.  They  are  already  in  the  ground,  and  by  the  last 
part  of  February  or  the  first  part  of  March  the  thinning  season 
will  start,  and  these  estimates  that  I  gave  you  will  indicate  the 
surplus  labor  that  we  should  have — will  have  to  have  in  order  to 
take  care  of  that  immense  work  in  these  different  localities. 

Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Mandeville,  you  spoke  of — you  gentlemen  have 
spoken  of  the  changes  that  you  are  especially  anxious  to  have  made, 
or  parts  of  the  law^  suspended,  relating  to  the  head  tax  and  the 
literacy  test.  Where  do  you  get  the  bulk  of  your  laborers  from; 
the  north  or  south  side  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  You  mean,  the  bulk? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir ;  the  bulk ;  you  were  speaking  of  labor  for  thin- 
ning the  beets. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  bulk  of  our  labor,  Mr.  Box,  we  get  from 
the  north  side — from  the  American  side.  This  is  only,  probably, 
about  one- fourth  of  the  labor  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Box.  I  mean,  the  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  We  get  most  of  the  Mexican  labor  from  the 
north  side ;  more  than  we  do  from  across  the  river. 

Mr.  Box.  Now%  several  Texas  farmers  and  other  people  on  the 
border  have  stated  that  their  labor  has  all  been  going  back  into 
Mexico  because  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Box,  if  I  may  explain.  In  May,  1917,  that 
scare  was  engendered  into  the  Mexican  population  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River^  that  they  were  going  to  be  drafted  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Box.  They  did  have  a  scare? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  and  a  lot  of 
the  people,  we  found  afterwards  when  they  came  out  of  Mexico, 
had  been  on  this  side.  They  came  when  they  heard  that  there  was 
going  to  be  no  draft.  I  will  show  you  just  how  that  was.  We  sent 
a  telegram  here  to  Washington,  to  Gen.  Crowder,  trying  to  get  a 
statement  from  him  that  these  men  were  not  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Army,  before  the  Mexicans  would  come  across.  The  Mexican  consul 
demanded  that. 
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Mr,  Box.  You  did  to  this  extent  draw  labor  from  Mexico;  you 
directed  some  men  to  go  there  and  tell  them  that  you  wanted  labor 
for  that  vicinity? 

Mr,  Mandeville,  I  have  been  going  there,  Mr.  Box,  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Box.  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  eastern  section, 

Mr,  Mandeville,  I  do  not  know 

Mr,  Box  (interposing).  Whatever  you  got,  you  got  more  than 
half  from  the  north  side  of  the  river? 

Mr,  ]Mandeviu^e,  I  think  we  got  more  than  50  per  cent  from  the 
north  side  of  the  river, 

Mr,  Box.  Now,  did  you  get  some  from  the  south  side? 

Mr.  Mandeville,  We  did  get  some  from  across, 

Mr,  Box,  And  you  employed  men  down  there,  to  go  down  there 
and  paid  them  $10  a  da}' 

Mr,  Mandeville  (interposing).  We  hired  men  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  Who  went  down  there  and  induced  them  to  come  over 
to  Avork? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  To  explain  that  they  could  get  work  on  this 
side,  and  we  gave  them  copies  of  statements  as  to  what  we  would 
pay  and  other  things  of  that  kind;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  now  is  that  in  accord  with  the  contract  law  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely;  the  contract  law  was  waived  in  that 
provision. 

Mr.  Box.  In  order 

Mr.  Mandeville  (interposing).  So  that  we  could  get  contract 
laborers, 

Mr,  Box,  So  there  were  three  phases  of  the  law  that  were  waived? 

Mr,  Mandeville,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Box,  They  were  the  literacy  test,  the  head  tax,  and  the  con- 
tract clause, 

Mr,  Mandeville,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Box,  And  you  think  nobody  can  control  this  labor  with  those 
three  parts  of  the  law  in  force  and 

Mr.  Mandeville  (interposing).  I  think  this,  Mr.  Box:  T  think 
that  if  the  contract  labor  end  was  reserved  that  they  could  waive 
probably  the  payment  of  the  $8  or  if  you  would  suspend  the  con- 
tract labor  end  Ave  would  then  be  able  to  pay  that  $8.  The  $8  would 
not  necessarily  prohibit  us  from  getting  our  labor. 

Mr.  Box.  But  the  contract  would? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  contract  end  of  it  and  the  literacy  test  cer- 
tainly will  haA  e  to  be  suspended  to  make 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  that  were  waiAed,  it  would  be 
someAvhat  similar  to  the  conditions  which  obtained  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Avhen  there  was  no  provision  as  to  AA^ho  should  pay  the  head  tax 
and  the  head  tax  on  Chinese  Avas  $500,  and  the  lumber  manufacturers 
and  lumber  camps  gladly  paid  it,  because  they  figured  that  the  in- 
terest on  $500  was  earned  by  them  in  less  than  a  year,  on  the  labor 
of  the  Chinamen. 

Mr,  Mandeville,  Well ;  I  do  not  knoAV  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  hoAV  it  can  work? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  They  regarded  the  $500  more  as  an  investment. 

Mr,  Box,  You,  of  course,  liaA^e  read  the  Hudspeth  resolution? 
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Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  that  meet  your  needs? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No;  I  objected  to  that  just  as  soon  as  I  got  to 
Washington.  I  knew  he  had  introduced  a  resolution,  but  I  did  not 
have  a  copy  of  it  and  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Box.  In  other  words,  from  your  standpoint  and  the  business 
interests  you  represent  here,  the  interests  located  in  your  section  will 
not  be  afforded  relief  by  a  measure  of  that  kind,  by  permitting  the 
Mexicans  to  come  into  those  three  States;  Mr.  Hudspeth's  resolu- 
tion would  not  give  you  any  relief  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  In  how  many  States  are  these  industries  that  you  repre- 
sent located? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well,  I  think  10.  If  I  remember  right,  they  are 
located  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Colorado. 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  California,  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  about  Michigan? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Michigan ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Box.  What  are  the  names  of  the  corporations  that  you  repre- 
sent? Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  corporations  that  you  repre- 
sent here? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Why,  I  can  name  the  different  industries;  I 
represent  the  industry. 

Mr.  Box.  Can  you  name  the  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
necessarily  represent  the  corporation.  I  am  representing  the  farmers 
that  raise  the  beets  for  these  corporations,  because  we  furnish  the 
lalDor  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Box.  But  the  corporations  need  the  labor,  or  they  will  not  be 
able  to  furnish  it  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  Now,  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  corporations  that 
are  interested. 

Mr.  Manedville.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  its  capitalization? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  can  not  give  that. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  all  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  the  Holly  Sugar 
Co.,  the  Southern  California  Sugar  Co.,  the  Santa  Ana  Sugar  Co., 
the  Los  Alamentos  Sugar  Co.,  the  Anaheim  Sugar  Co.,  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Alameda 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  include  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  The  Spreckels  Co.  has  never  been  a  member  of 
any  of  our  organizations  for  doing  this  work.  I  only  give  them  in 
this  list  on  account  of  this  letter 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  You  would  present  that  whole  list? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co. ;  that  is  how  I  came  to  put 
them  in;  but  they  have  not  been  in  this  association,  as  we  call  it,  as 
a  part  of  these  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  intend  to  offer  those  letters  as  a  part  of 
your  statement? 
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Mr.  Mandeviixe.  I  have  given  a  number  of  them,  and  I  can  let 
you  have  copies  of  the  letters  if  you  wish. 
Mr.  Rakek.  Eead  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  will  read  you  the  one  from  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  Read  the  one  from  the  American  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Maxdeville  (reading)  : 

Amebic  AN  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Jamiary  15,  1920. 
Mr.    W.    B.   Mandeville, 

Willard  Hotel,  Wasltiugton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  just  completing  our  sugar  campaign  for  the  season  1919, 
and  within  the  next  few  weelvs  we  will  again  start  the  contracting  for  our 
1920  crop. 

The  beet  growers,  miscellaneous  seed  growers,  and  farmers  in  general  in  the 
valley,  seem  to  be  very  much  concerned  over  the  proposed  alien-labor  exclusion 
act.  It  would  seriously  affect  the  farming  labor  conditions  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  if  the  proposed  bills  contemplated  should  be  placed  into  elfect. 

In  spite  of  the  keen  efforts  made  by  the  farmers  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  labor  for  the  tending  and  harvesting  of  their  crops  this  year,  it  is  notice- 
able that  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  is  existing  and,  due  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  labor,  some  farmers  suffered  loss  the  past  year  in  not  being  able  to 
get  their  crops  harvested  at  the  proper  time. 

For  the  operation  of  1920  we  figure  that  we  will  probably  have  to  secure 
about  2,000  laborers  for  beet-field  work. 

Labor  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  consists  of  Mexican 
labor,  a  very  large  per  cent  originating  from  old  Mexican  border  points.  The 
records  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Farmers'  Labor  Association  show  the  following 
laborers  shipped  in  during  the  seasons  as  specified  below : 

1916,  1,677  shipped  in  and  distributed ;  1917,  2.320  shipped  in  and  dis- 
tributed ;  1918,  1,053  shipped  in  and  distributed ;  1919,  2.105  shipped  in  and  dis- 
tributed. 

The  above  figures  show  only  such  laborers  as  were  used  in  districts  in 
which  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  operated,  and  does  not  include  laborers  who 
came  in  on  their  own  transportation. 

I  am  safe  in  estimating  that  laborers  placed  in  other  districts  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  in  territories  operated  by  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation,  the  National 
Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Garden  City  Sugar  &  Land  Co.,  would  place 
the  total  of  Mexican  laborers  brought  into  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  approxi- 
mately 4,000  to  5.000  each  year. 

If  the  supply  of  Mexican  laborers  coming  from  old  INIexico  should  be  cut 
off  I  am  certain  that  the  agricultural  industries  and  farming  interests  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  would  be  upset  to  such  an  extent  that  great  loss  would  result. 
Yours,  truly, 

D.  L.  JoETNiCK,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  hear  the  one  from  the  Anaheim  Sugar  Co. 
Mr.  Mandeville  (reading)  ; 

Anaheim  Sugar  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  20,  1920. 
Mr.    W.    B.    Mandeville, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  requested  by  Mr.   Johnson,  of  the  Holly   Sugar 
Corporation,  to  write  you  as  to  the  approximate  number  of  field  laborers  we 
will  require  for  the  present  season. 

Our  factory  cuts  about  1,200  tons  of  beets  daily  when  in  operation,  and  we 
would  estimate  that  we  would  require  600  to  800  men  topping  beets  in  the  field 
to  keep  up  with  this  production. 
Trusting  that  this  is  the  information  you  require,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  R.  Peck, 
President  Anaheim  Sugar  Co. 
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Mr.  Raker,  He  does  not  designate  the  kind  of  labor  wanted. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  says  that  he  wants  men  for  topping  beets  in 
the  field  to  keep  up  with  this  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  nationality. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Of  course,  this  all  refers  to  Mexican  labor.  A.11 
of  these  letters  refer  to  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  you  have  just  submitted? 

Mr.  Mandevilu:.  Certainly,  otherwise  I  would  not  be  represent- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  asks  for  just  so  many  laborers  generally. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  would  not  write  to  me  for  anything  else, 
Mr.  Raker,  because  he  knows  I  am  not  handling  anything  else.  I 
do  not  have  charge  of  their  agricultural  department,  of  course,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean,  that  he  does  not  make  it  plain  that  he  just 
w^nts  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  No  ;  he  would  not  care  what  kind  of  labor  he  got 
just  so  he  got  it;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  he  does  not  care  what  kind  of 
labor  he  gets? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Mr.  Johnson,  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  illustrate 
that  by  just  putting  it  in  this  way:  I  was  here  in  1918  and  talked 
with  Mr.  Post  and  Mr.  Caminetti,  and  Mr.  Caminetti  said  they 
were  getting  ready  to  bring  in  Porto  Ricans,  and  asked  if  we  would 
take  Porto  Ricans  to  work  in  the  beet  fields.  I  told  Mr.  Caminetti 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  Porto  Ricans  as  laborers,  of  course. 
He  says,  "  Well,  suppose  we  furnish  you  5,000."  I  says,  "  All  right, 
Mr.  Caminetti,  if  you  will  furnish  us  5,000  we  will  take  them  and 
be  glad  to  get  them  and  train  them."  Mr.  Post  laughed  and  says, 
'•  Mr.  Caminetti,  you  know  that  we  have  not  got  5,000  and  prob- 
ably w^on't  have." 

Now,  it  is  not  the  question  with  us,  Mr.  Johnson,  what  particular 
kind  of  labor,  or  what  particular  nationality.  The  question  with 
us  is  that  this  labor  is  short  and  that  the  Mexican  supply  is  our 
nearest  supply.  It  is  our  closest  and  our  logical  supply,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  supply  within  a  distance  where  we  can 
handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  substitute  proposition  to  admit  labor 
of  this  kind  from  the  islands  somewhat  adjacent  to  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  miles  distant  but  somewhat  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  which  might  admit  the  natives  of  Jamaica  who  could 
get  along  with  the  climate  in  your  fields;  would  they  be  acceptable 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  should  think  they  would,  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  labor? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  do  not  know  whether  one  of  those  natives  that 
wears  breech  cloth  and  works  for  25  cents  a  day  would  make  a  good 
laborer  here  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  He  could  be  taught  a  little  and  would  be  put 
under  special   supervision,   and  might  make  labor  that  would   do 
chis  particular  work,  Mr.  Chairman. 
•   The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Raker.  I  take  it  from  the  particular  tenor  of  your  statement 
and  the  attitude  of  these  employers,  that  what  you  Avant  is  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  seeking  alien  labor  through  the  methods 
you  suggest. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Because  we  feel  that  it  is  the  only  supply,  Mr. 
Raker. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whether  it  is  the  only  supply  or  not,  you  are  seeking 
alien  labor. 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  that  is  what  I  mean;  their  position  is  that  the 
inmiigration  laws  should  be  all  amended  and  modified  so  as  to  permit 
alien  labor  to  come  into  the  United  States  so  that  this  class  of 
labor  might  be  provided? 

Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Worshain. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOE  WORSHAM.  OF  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Joe  Worsham. 

The  Chairl^an.  And  your  business. 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  a  farmer.  I  represent  nobody 
but  myself  and  I  am  here  incidentally.  There  are  four  conditions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  makes  it  well  nigh  indispensable  that 
we  have  more  labor  than  we  have  in  Texas,  speaking  primarily  for 
the  agricultural  industry.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  labor  is 
the  most  available  and  the  least  objectionable,  why,  then,  it  appears 
that  it  should  be  admitted. 

Among  those  four  conditions  primarilj^ — of  course,  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  draft  and  the  section  of  the  draft  which  relates  to  farm 
labor. 

The  next  condition  is  a  local  condition  primarily  and  generally 
caused  as  a  result  of  the  oil  development  in  that  State  which  is  tak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  labor  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  ordinary  farm 
labor  from  any  other  class  or  for  the  farmers  to  compete  with  the 
oil  fields. 

The  third  condition  is  the  unusual  amount  of  public  improvement, 
notably  roads.  I  suppose  through  the  black-land  belt  there  will  be 
spent  "during  the  next  year  $50,000,000  in  public-highway  improve- 
ments. The  contractors  are  offering  wages  that  the  farmers  can  not 
compete  with. 

In  addition  to  those  conditions,  one  of  the  four  conditions  is  one 
of  an  unprecedented  rainfall  and  nearly  disastrous  in  a  way,  and  the 
boll  weevil  and  bollworm  have  driven,  or  are  driving,  the  tenant 
farmers  off  of  the  farms  and  forcing  the  owners  to  make  provisions 
for  labor  and  they  have  no  supply. 

Now,  those  are  not  theories,  they  are  facts.  As  I  said,  I  am  a 
farmer,  an  employer  of  labor.  Now,  these  conditions  existed.  There 
are  some  200,000  acres,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  best  black  farm  land 
within  central  Texas,  within  the  black-land  belt,  whicli  is  under- 
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going  reclamation,  at  least  200,000  acres.  That  land  is  being  re- 
claimed and  will  have  to  be  cleared  and  placed  in  cultivation  by 
hired  labor,  and  no  other  labor  will  do  that  work  except  Mexican. 
The  average  white  person  in  the  first  place  does  not  do  that  kind 
of  work,  and  in  the  second  place  they  are  not  available,  and  in  the 
third  place  farmers  can  not  go  in  competition  with  the  oil  fields  and 
these  contractors  that  are  building  the  roads.  I  personally  am  inter- 
ested in  a  project  of  reclaiming  12,000  acres  in  Duval  County,  and 
that  is  as  good  land  as  any,  but  we  can  not  put  that  land  into  culti- 
vation without  Mexican  labor.  I  say  that  advisedly,  because  there 
is  no  other  labor  you  can  hire  for  that  purpose.  You  can  not  hire 
white  men  to  go  in  there  and  cut  timber  and  take  out  bois  d'arc 
stumps,  and  this  Mexican  labor  is  the  only  labor  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  where  you  were  raised, 
Mr.  Worsham? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  was  raised  in  southern  Texas. 

Mr.  Box.  Will  you  just  describe  to  the  committee — the  committee 
is  not  familiar  with  the  geographical  location — just  where  those  coun- 
ties are  situated  and  the  people  that  are  interested  in  that  labor? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Now,  I  can  not  say,  outside  of  my  own  section, 
Mr.  Box,  as  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  the  black-land  belt  is  a  strip 
of  land  running  through  the  State  from  north  to  south  and  is  from 
50  to  150  miles  wide  and  about  250  miles  long.  It  is  in  that  section 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Texas  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  border?  Eight  on  the 
border  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No;  it  goes  right  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can't  you  get  this  labor? 

Mr.  Worsham.  In  the  first  place  the  farmers  in  employing  this 
labor  can  not  compete  with  these  contractors.  Why,  they  built  a 
road  right  by  my  farm  from  Dallas  to  Ft.  Worth  and  they  were 
offering  for  the  average  common  labor  $4  a  day.  They  would  take 
the  men  off  the  farms  as  fast  as  the  farmers  could  get  them,  and 
the  farmers  could  not  keep  men  plowing  in  the  field  because  of  that 
construction  work  and  these  contractors  were  offering  wages  that 
the  farmers  can  not  afford  to  pay.  You  can  not  clear  land  at  $4  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  farm  labor  bringing  around  there? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Well,  $2.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  board? 

Mr.  Worsham.  From  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  And  board? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No;  they  did  pay  as  high  as  $5  a  day  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Now  here  in  the  situation — I  think  my  friend  Box,  of  Texas,  is 
well  acquainted  with  this  situation.  So  far  as  Texas  is  concerned, 
if  this  unprecedented  rainfall  which  began  early  in  1918  continues 
for  60  days,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  rich  black  land  of  Texas  will  go  uncultivated  this  year  because 
the  time  when  you  plant  anything,  or  when  you  plant  cotton,  will 
have  passed.  When  this  rain  will  cease,  it  will  require  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  there  is  going  to  be  no  labor  available. 
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The  Chairman.  And  it  is  still  raining? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  hasn't  been  a  furrow  turned 
and  there  has  not  been  a  cotton  stalk  turned  under. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  try  to  stop  the  rainfall  by 
an  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  But  when  it  does  stop,  and  we  can  go  to  work  there 
will  be  no  way  we  can  get  the  necessary  labor.  When  it  does  stop, 
we  will  want  to  go  to  work  and  work  like  fury. 

Now,  as  I  say  I  hold  no  brief  for  anybody.  I  speak  for  myself 
and  nobody  else,  and  am  expressing  my  views,  and  I  do  feel  like  I 
do  not  want  the  only  available  supply  of  labor  and  the  less  objec- 
tionable labor  cut  off,  which  is  the  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  they  become  good  citizens  in  this  country? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Well,  I  had  40  out  there  last  year  that  did  not.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  any  better  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Welty.  What? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  had  about  40  Mexicans  working  on  my  place  last 
year. 

Mr.  Box.  They  did  not  become  citizens ;  did  they  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  They  did  not  become  citizens.  Some  may  stay 
and  some  may  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  county? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Dallas  County. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  your  opinion,  how  much  Mexican  labor 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  during  the  coming  year  in  your  countj'^? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  not  a  statistician. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  a  guess.  Would  it  be  as  many  as 
1,000  laborers? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  should  think  so;  and  more  than  that.  I  think 
that  that  might  be  a  normal  estimate,  but  this  year  we  would  require 
5,000. 

The  Chairman.  By  this  year  you  mean  1920? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM  (continuing).  With  the  rainy  conditions  that  are 
now  obtaining  we  would  need  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  need  5,000  to  develop  the  country ;  j'^ou 
need  5,000  in  Dallas  County? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes ;  we  would  probably  need  that  many. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  have  the  same  problems  as  the  other 
counties  of  Texas? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  might  say  that  my  partner.  Judge  M.  M.  Brooks, 
has  about  6,000  acres  of  black  land  that  would  sell  for  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  run  it  under 
the  present  conditions,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  labor  and  that  he 
believed  that  half  of  his  land  would  go  uncultivated;  and  that  is 
what  is  going  on  in  this  section,  under  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  speaking  about  this  last  project 
that  you  were  placing  under  cultivation,  this  fine  black  loam,  you 
meant  that  this  labor  was  used  to  get  it  ready  for  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  when  you  get  it 
ready  for  cultivation? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Why,  we  are  going  to  cultivate  this 

The  Chairman.  This  high-grade  land? 

164496—20 ^16 
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Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  am  going  to  cultivate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  this  reclamation  project.  How 
many  acres  do  you  own? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  In  this  project,  12,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  j^our  control? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  My  associates  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  thousand  acres  of  this  fine  soil? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  land  j^ou  propose  to  clear  and  make 
ready  for  cultivation? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  need  the  Mexican  labor  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  then? 

Mr.  Worsham.  We  propose  to  put  houses  on  it  and  put  it  in  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  big  piece? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No,  sir;  cut  it  up  into  50  and  100  acre  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  people  are  you  going  to  put  on  that 
land  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  The  best  people  that  we  can  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  going  to  do  their  own  work? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir;  tenant  farmers.  They  usually  farm — one 
man  usually  farms  50  acres  to  100  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  when  it  comes  to  this  man  farming 
those  50  acres,  taking  that  fine  land  and  producing  crops,  he  will  be 
in  competition  with  this  Mexican  labor,  on  larger  farms  in  some 
other  part  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Worsham.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  explain  that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  As  a  rule,  the  Mexicans  are  not  te?^ant  farmers. 
He  does  not  do  tliat.  He  is  usuall}^  a  day  laborer  and  1  joks  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  But,  you  are  going  to  make  small  farms  out  of 
this  land? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes ;  but  I  am  going  to  get  tenant  farmers.  These 
people  that  we  want  to  put  on  there  will  do  their  own  work.  If  you 
have  got  50  or  100  acres  of  good  black  land  you  can  get  the  best 
tenants  in  the  countrj^  to  go  and  take  charge  of  it.  but  they  will  not 
go  out  there  and  clean  it  up  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  a  man  goes  in  there  and  buys 
20  acres  and  pays  $300  an  acre  for  it  and  puts  it  into  a  crop,  say 
gardening 

Mr.  Worsham.  No;  this  is  cotton  raising  pure  and  simple.  You 
will  have  as  low  as  40-acre  farms,  but  they  do  not  have  20-acre  farms. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  farms  would  they  have  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  should  say  50  acres  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  put  this  high-priced  land  into 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Cotton  and  corn ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  need  cheap  labor  for  these  big  farms? 

Mr.  Worsham.  The  tenant  farmer  furnishes  his  own  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  tenant  farmer  is  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale, 
and  he  is  farming  on  one  of  these  good,  black-loam  farms.     Is  he 
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liable  to  come  in  competition  at  all  with  this  contract  labor  at  any 
place? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  the  contract  labor  we  are  speaking  about — the  Mexican  labor — 
does  a  class  of  work  that  the  tenant  farmer  will  not  do  and  can  not 
be  hired  to  do.  He  will  not  go  in  there  and  clear  up  that  land  for 
contract  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  clearing  up  the  land.  I 
am  talking  about  the  farm  after  it  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  After  it  is  cleared  up  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mexican  labor  goes  to  some  other  section  and  seeks  day  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  tenant  farmer,  or  the  farmer  who  works 
on  a  small  tract  after  it  has  been  cleared,  has  to  count  in  his  labor 
at  the  same  price  at  which  the  Mexican  is  paid.  If  the  man  is  run- 
ning his  farm  he  has  to  count  his  labor  in  at  whatever  rate  is  paid 
to  an  itinerant  number  two  Mexican  laborer  brought  in  under  some 
modification  of  the  law,  hasn't  he? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  keeps  any  books  on  himself  he  has  got  to. 

Mr.  Worsham.  Of  course,  the  tenant  question  is  a  cliiferent  ques- 
tion from  the  immigration  question. 

Mr.  Vaile.  It  fits  into  it.  They  are  both  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  do  not  see  any  connection  between  the  class  of 
labor  that  the  Mexicans  are  doing  and  the  tenant  farmers  do. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Perhaps  not  now,  but  10  vears  from  now  there  might 
be. 

Mr.  WoRSHAiM.  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be,  because  the  Mexi- 
can is  an  itinerant  laborer  in  one  section  to-day  and  he  goes  some- 
where else  to-morrow,  whereas  the  tenant  farmer  is  anxious  to  stay 
in  one  place  and  usually  does  stay  in  one  jdace  year  after  year.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be  born  and  die  on  the  same  farm  place. 

Mr.  Vaii.e.  I^t's  go  on  that  now.  The  tenant  farmer — there  may 
be  a  drought,  which  has  been  Icnown  in  Texas — and  the  tenant  farmer 
goes  out  to  work  and  is  looking  for  a  job.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony we  have  had  here  he  could  not  be  offered  any  better  pay  for  his 
work  than  that  which  is  being  paid  to  the  Mexican  laborers. 

Mr.  WoRSHAivr.  That  certainly  would  not  be  true  during  the  last 
tAvo  years,  under  the  conditions  we  have  had  during  the  last  two- 
years,  because  all  kinds  of  labor  is  being  much  sought  after. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  you  saj^  that  the  white  man  won't  do  this  work 
under  the  present  conditions,  under  contract ;  what  do  vou  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  because  of  the  character  of 
the  work.    It  is  very  heavy  work. 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  is  ordinary  grubbing  and  plowing? 

Mr.  Worshajni.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  It  is  ordinary  clearing  of  land,  the  same  as  we  have 
to  do  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Worsham.  In  the  second  place  the  white  labor  can  command 
more  money  in  town  than  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  that  work 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  can't  they  grub  stumps ;  they  do  it  in  other 
places.  They  could  use  machinery  and  pull  them ;  they  do  it  in  other 
places  ? 
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Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Not  the  kind  of  stumps  and  land  that  they  have  in 
South  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  machinery  it  would 
take  to  pull  down  a  tree  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can't  white  men  do  it? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Certainly,  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  work  they  do. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Can't  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Why,  certainly  they  can;  I  have  done  it  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  Hasn't  all  of  the  land  or  the  majoritj-  of  the  land  in 
the  East  been  cleared  off  and  the  land  in  the  West  cleared  off  by  the 
methods  used — that  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Certainly  they  have,  but  a  man  will  not  do  it  if  he 
can  get  five  or  six  dollars  a  day  at  something  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  don't  you  pay  him  the  same  wages  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Because  we  can  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  "Why  not? 

Mr.  WoRSHAiM.  A  farmer  can  not  compete  with  the  oil  fields  in 
employing  labor.  We  had  wheat  fields  in  that  vicinity,  all  through 
the  oil  fields,  that  would  make,  it  was  estimated,  25  bushels  of  graiji 
to  the  acre  that  were  not  harvested. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  did  not  cut  it  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No  ;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  labor  for  raising 
wheat.  They  can  plow  with  gang  plows  and  tractors,  and  they  have 
harvesting  machinery  and  threshing  machinery,  and  they  could  hire 
men  for  a  job  of  that  kind  to  sow  and  put  in  that  land.  Is  that  right 
about  not  being  able  to  harvest  their  wheat? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  in  Wichita  and  all  of  those  counties  up 
there  they  estimated  that  they  would  make  15  to  25  bushels  of  wheat 
and  had  it  made 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  In  Texas? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM  (continuing).  That  was  not  harvested  because  the 
labor  was  being  paid  seven,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  dollars  a  day,  and 
they  could  not  get  men  to  thrash  for  three  or  four  dollars  a  day.  In 
some  cases  they  paid  $5,  $6,  or  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  White.  The  men  could  get  more  money  for  doing  something 
else? 

Mr.  Worsham.  They  had  to  pay  40  cents  a  bushel  to  get  their  wheat 
threshed. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  trouble?  Is  it  because  certain  industries 
due  to  the  w^ar  have  been  paying  such  large  prices  for  labor  that  the 
men  won't  work  on  the  farm?     Is  that  the  crux  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Worsham.  That  is  true,  and  the  men  have  left  the  farms  in 
great  numbers. 

Mv.  Raker.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  economy  in  the  association 
of  uiatters  to  get  our  "^American  boys  back  on  the  farm  and  the  tenant 
farmers  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  be  better  to  do  that  than  to  abandon  the  farms 
and  pay  so  much  for  other  industries  and  so  little  for  farm  work. 

Mr.  WoRSHAivr.  Why.  certainly,  if  there  is  any  way 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  It  would  be  better  to  adjust  the  matter 
so  that  American  men  would  do  the  work  rather  than  bring  in  second- 
class  labor. 
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Mr.  WoRSHAM.  The  farmer  does  not  want  to  bring  in  second-class 
labor,  but  conditions  are  such  that  he  can  not  help  himself,  and  he 
can  not  pass  on  his  increased  cost  of  production  to  Jones  as  easily  as 
other  industries  can. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  better  abandon  other  business  and  pay  higher 
wages  on  the  farm  and  bring  up  farm  production  and  secure  farm 
labor  rather  than  to  bring  in  second-class  labor  and  men  who  are 
not  going  to  become  citizens  or  adjust  themselves  to  conditions  in  the 
country,  rather  than  to  bring  in  or  to  encourage  a  population  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  want  to  make  myself  clear.  I  said  that  this  con- 
dition was  local  and  I  hope  temporary ;  but  I  do  not  see  anj-  use  of 
abandoning  a  rich  agricultural  country  or  foregoing  an  opportunity 
of  developing  it  because  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended  are 
here  and  will  later  want  these  places,  because  of  the  temporary  con- 
dition that  will  not  permit  white  laborers  to  do  the  work,  and  I  say 
in  order  to  meet  that  situation  it  would  be  better  under  proper 
restrictions  to  permit  this  less  objectionable  labor  to  come  in  in 
order  that  we  may  have  them  to  do  the  job.  I  understood  that  this 
was  a  temporary  resolution;  I  did  not  understand  that  this  was  per- 
manent at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  believe  in  unrestricted  immigration? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No,  sir ;  I  am  an  American  and  I  believe  in  restric- 
tions on  immigration  in  the  broadest  sense.  I  am  an  American 
citizen,  but  I  say  we  have  got  a  condition  down  there  that  is  peculiar, 
peculiarly  an  emergency  condition  and  a  local 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  What  effort  have  you  made  through  the 
United  States  and  through  the  papers  in  regard  to  getting  labor 
from  the  United  States — from  the  cities  and  other  places? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No;  we  have  not  advertised  in  the  papei's.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  the  first 
place  to  apply  and  the  proper  thing  to  do  rather  than  to  get  Mexican 
labor  in  to  take  care  of  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  This  particular  labor  is  a  kind,  a  character  of  labor 
that  the  Mexican  through  long  training  is  able  to  do 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  I  know,  but  an  American  can  do  it. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Well,  now  I  don't  know 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No ;  I  don't  knoAv. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  ready  to  tell  this  committee  that  an  American 
can  not  do  this  work? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  No;  I  didn't  say  that  he  can  not.  I  know  that 
Americans  can  do  it.  I  Iniow  they  have  done  it.  I  have  done  it 
myself  tinje  and  again. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  if  you  can  do  it  other  Americans  can  do  it. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  They  can  not  do  enough  of  it  and  there  is  not 
enough  labor  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Why,  because  we  can  not  get  them  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  answer  this  question — they  have  not  made  an 
effort? 

Mr.  WoRSHAar.  We  have  not  gone  out  to  the  cities  to  ask  the  people 
in  the  city — I  presume  you  mean  New  York  and  places  like  that? 
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Mr.  Raker.  Any  place.  Have  you  inquired  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  tliat  are  paid  for  doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAji.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Mr,  Worshani,  I  want  to  ask  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  industiy  if  you  would  go  ahead  with  production  and  demand 
an  increased  price. 

Mr,  Worshajm.  Well,  now  I  am  not  an  expert  on  markets  and 
things  of  that  sort.  That  might  be  all  right,  but  where  would  the 
consumer  come  in? 

Mr.  Vaile,  Well,  the  consumer,  of  course,  would  have  to  pay 

Mr.  WoRSHAM  (interposing).  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living, 

Mr.  Vaile,  Well,  I  think  we  are  and  of  course  that  involves  in- 
creased production,  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  increasing  production 
if  it  does  not  cost  us  too  much  in  some  other  way  to  do  the  thing.  But 
wouldn't  the  price  to  the  consumer  be  increased  if  your  production 
were  lower? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Certainly;  the  less  of  a  commodity  you  have,  the 
dearer  the  price. 

Mr.  Vaile,  Now,  then,  if  you  exterminate  the  boll  weevil  and  the 
bollworm^ — this  is  not  my  own  view  but  it  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress — does  not  the  plan  of  ultimately  getting  rid  of  the  boll 
weevil  involve  cutting  down  the  production  of  cotton  either  tem- 
porarily or  in  part? 

Mr,  WoRSHAM.  I  beg  to  be  relieved  of  attempting  to  answer  that 
question,  because  I  am  not  a  boll-weevil  expert, 

Mr,  Vaile,  You  must  have  some  knowledge  of  it, 

Mr,  WoRSHAM,  The  only  way  we  handle  it  is  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  by  early  cropping  and  that  takes  more  labor, 

Mr,  Vaile,  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  of  general  interest  and 
also  personal  interest,  I  presume  a  good  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  gone  into  this  matter  and  listened  to  testimony  and 
gone  into  the  details  until  they  know  how  cotton  is  raised 

Mr,  Box  (interposing).  On  paper, 

Mr,  Vaile,  Does  rotation  of  crops  have  any  influence  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  boll  weevil  at  all? 

Mr,  Worsham.  Agriculturists  say  so;  farmers  disagree. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  say  that  agriculturists  say  so,  but  farmers  disa- 
gree, 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  might  say  in  asking  this  question  that  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  much  of  a  farmer  even  on  paper.  I  have  tried  to  practice  law 
and  farm  at  the  same  time  and  found  that  I  could  not  make  a  living 
at  both,  but  possibl}'  could  at  one;  but  I  have  received  literature  from 
a  company  of  chemists  who  claim  to  have  several  agricultural  ex- 
perts and  they  have  a  plan  to  eliminate  the  boll  weevils  and  that  plan 
contemplates,  several  years  from  now  perhaps,  the  suspension  of 
cotton  production  for  at  least  one  year,  and  the  plan  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  thought  out  by  men  who  have  had  both  agricultural 
and  chemical  experience.  Might  it  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustry if  cotton  production  should  be  cut  off  for  a  j-ear,  if  they  could 
eliminate  the  boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Worsham,  As  I  said,  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  question, 
I  should  say  this  if  the  boll  weevil  can  be  eliminated  entirely  by 
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the  suspension  of  the  raising  of  cotton  for  one  year,  if  you  could 
convince  the  farmers  of  Texas  and  the  people  of  other  States  that 
the  boll  weevil  could  be  eliminated  by  the  means,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  would  be  a  suspension. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question:  Will  you  ex- 
plain your  views  as  to  why  the  negro  labor  is  not  available  ? 

Mr.  WoRSAM,  They  have  gone  to  town. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Are  they  working  in  town? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  do  not  know.  A  lot  of  them  are  not  working,  I 
presume.    They  are  not  working  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Isn't  this  the  reason  that  the  negro  does  not  work,  that 
he  is  not  paid  enough  ? 

Mr,  WoRSHAM.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  ought  to  be 
paid.  I  can  tell  you  about  what  he  received,  I  can  tell  you  that 
a  negro  that  is  an  average  picker  has  been  making  six  and  seven 
dollars  a  day  picking  cotton  and  some  of  them  $10. 

Mr.  Vaile.  They  can  do  this  work,  then  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Why,  certainly;  the  industry  was  built  on  that 
kind  of  labor, 

Mr.  Vaile.  Aren't  they  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for 
picking  and  thinning  cotton  all  through  the  South? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  indeed.  You  mean  they  have  been  using 
them. 

Mr.  Vaile,  And  are  using  them  now, 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  presume  they  are  using  that  kind  of  labor,  and, 
personally,  I  prefer  it,  but  it  is  no  longer  available. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in 
Mr.  Bigger's  telegram  tliat  the  western  people  prefer  Mexican  to 
negro  labor  at  all  times  and  for  all  purposes? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  You  understand  I  am  not  a  westerner,  I  am  a 
southerner.    I  can  understand 

Mr.  Vaile  (interposing).  The  views  of  the  southern  Texas  man 
would  be,  at  least  that  he  would  be  willing  to  employ  negroes? 

Mr,  Worsham.  I  think  so.  We  have  had  them  for  more  than  100 
years, 

Mr.  Vaile,  Are  there  any  parts  to  Texas  where  the  Negro  is  not 
allowed  to  come? 

Mr.  Worsham,  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  do  not  raise  cotton 
in  that  section.  Usually  wherever  you  will  find  a  boll  of  cotton 
growing  in  Texas,  you  will  find  the  negro  pretty  close  around,  or 
you  did  in  olden  times,  but  now  since  the  modern  times,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know  why,  but  the  times  have 
changed.  The  negro  has  gone  to  the  city  and  is  seeking  other  em- 
ployment. 

Mr,  Vaile,  Well,  we  have  seen  negro  laborers  come  north  to 
northern  cities  by  trainloads  seeking  employment. 

Mr,  Welty.  Not  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Worsham.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Not  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Worsham.  That  is  a  condition  I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  good  many  of  them  have  gone  to  northern  cities  and  gotten 
higher  pay,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  condition  from  which  we  may 
suffer  so  far  as  the  United  States  negro  labor  is  concerned  in  the 
growing  of  cotton. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  caused  because  they  pay  them  higher  prices 
in  the  city? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  higher  prices  but  they  do  not 
take  into  account — as  I  say,  they  pay  more  money,  but  whether  or 
not  the  negro  gets  more  after  he  has  done  liis  daj-'s  work  or  month's 
work  on  high  wages  paid  in  the  city  than  he  did  down  on  the  farm, 
I  would  seriously  doubt,  but  that  is  the  way  it  appears  to  him.  It 
appears  so  to  him  and  he  believes  that  he  is  getting  more  than  he 
was  down  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
whole  farm-labor  question  will  be  to  pay  the  labor  more  on  the 
farm,  cost  what  it  may  to  the  consumer,  who  of  course  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Well,  unhappily  for  the  farmer  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  shift  it  over  to  Jones  so  readily  as  some  of  the  other 
industries  do. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think  he  has  been  doing  fairly  well  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  submit  that  $7,  $8,  or  $10  a  day  is  enough  to 
pay  a  laboring  man  in  a  cotton  field,  and  that  is  what  they  have 
been  getting  for  picking  cotton.  They  have  been  paid  an  average 
of  $3  per  100  pounds  for  picking  cotton,  and  the  average  laborer 
can  pick  200  pounds  and  some  of  them  pick  500  and  600  pounds. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Don't  you  think  that  the  only  way  that  the  farmers 
can  exist  is  to  get  more  for  their  products  ? 

Mr.  WoRSiiAar.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Welti'.  Suppose  you  procure  this  labor  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  production,  would  you  have  the  method  to  transport  it 
from  the  farm  to  the  markets? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  You  mean  in  my  particular  case? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes:  we  have  got  trucks  and  we  have  teams  that 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  facilities  after  you  get  away  from  the 
municipalities,  the  local  markets,  can  they  procure  the  cars? 

Mr.  WoRSiiAM.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  they  have  had  con- 
siderable trouble  in  obtaining  cars.     There  has  been  a  car  shortage. 

Mr.  Vaile.  There  is  just  another  question  I  want  to  ask,  Mr. 
Worsham :  Do  the  nego  laborers  vote  in  your  part  of  Texas  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Welt^'.  Do  the  negroes  vote? 

Mr.  Worsiiajm.  Do  negroes  vote?  They  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Mr,  Vaile.  Do  they  vote  generally? 

Mr.  Worsham.  They  vote  in  the  general  elections. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Not  in  all  elections? 

Mr.  Worsham.  They  vote  in  the  general  elections. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Now  you  mean 

Mr.  Worsham.  They  do  not  vote  in  the  primaries. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  can  they  vote  in  the  State,  county,  and  city 
elections  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Certainly;  for  governor  and  President  of  the 
United  States:  certainlv. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  For  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Certainly;  they  do  not  vote  in  the  primaries. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  reason  why  they  do  not  vote  in  the  primaries 
is  because  they  are  Democratic  primaries,  and  most  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  the}*  have  schools  in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir;  indeed. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  white  schools  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  white  schools?  Well,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  distinction,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn.  I  do  not  known  whether  some  of  the  white  schools  are  better 
schools.  You  understand  that  some  white  schools  are  better  than 
other  white  schools. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Box.  Doesn't  the  laAv  require  that  the  terms  of  the  colored  and 
the  white  school  shall  run  the  same  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Have  they  the  same  normal  teachers? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  their  own  normals.  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  you  whether  a  negro  teacher  can  be  educated  as  highly 
as  a  white  man  or  not,  but  they  have  an  opportunity ;  they  have  their 
own  normals. 

Mr.  Box.  Who  maintains  them  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  The  State  of  Texas;  the  taxpayers  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Box.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Prairie  View  Normal — the 
large  negro  normal  at  Prairie  View? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  think  you  and  I  were  on  a  committee  that  vis- 
ited it. 

Mr.  Box.  We  were  on  a  committee  that  visited  it,  and  the  State 
provides  for  just  the  same  appropriations  for  it  as  anv  other  normal 
in  the  State? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Have  you  made  any  attempts  to  secure  negro  labor 
from  east  Texas? 

Mr.  Worsham.  There  have  been  several  attempts  made,  and  it 
usually  resulted  in  grand  jury  proceedings. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  unlawful  to  get  this  labor 
from  east  Texas  to  come  out  to  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Well,  if  men  go  there  and  offer  50  or  60  cents  more 
to  get  the  negroes,  it  usually  results  in  some  kind  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Was  not  your  answer  to  that  that  the  fellow  in  east 
Texas  could  pay  his  man  50  or  60  cents  more  so  as  to  keep  him  there? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Those  are  local  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  not  local  conditions.  You  brought 
up  the  Texas  problem  and  you  said  it  resulted  in  a  serious  protest. 
'^Vhat  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  mean  the  protest  of  the  man  who  had  that  labor 
employed  and  thought  he  was  entitled  to  have  it  and  resented  out- 
side influence  taking  away  his  labor. 

Mr.  Vaile.  He  resented  the  influence  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
dema,nd,  and  the  paying  of  higher  wages,  as  applied  to  his  district. 
He  was  not  willing  to  pay  wages  there  which  would  keep  somebodj' 
else  from  competing  with  him  in  the  labor  market.     Is  that  a  fact? 
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]Mr.  WoRSiiAM.  Let  me  show  you  the  situation.  When  a  man  has 
brouo;ht  that  hibor  there  at  an  expense  to  himself,  not  to  the  man 
who  comes  a.fter  it,  o;ettin<r  his  labor  when  he  needs  it,  and  this  fellow 
who  has  not  borne  any  burden,  who  has  not  borne  any  part  of  that 
expense,  comes  in  and  offers  50  cents  more  than  he  is  now,  he  is  buy- 
ing that  labor  cheaper  than  the  other  man,  and  he  is  properly  sore 
and  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  will  not  the  bringing  in  or  ad- 
mitting to  come  in  of  Mexican  labor  inevitably  result  in  the  same 
thing,  when  you  keep  these  men  from  competing  in  industrial  lines 
in  other  States?  Just  to-day  we  have  a  telegram  from  Judge  Box's 
district  that  the  lignite  interests  need  some  labor. 

Mr.  Box.  That  was  not  from  my  district,  but  from  the  city  of 
Dallas,  but  I  presented  it  because  it  came  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  For  the  tenants,  you  understand,  we  have  left  the 
labor  there  so  they  can  have  it  when  it  is  necessary,  when  they  need  it. 

This  place  that  I  am  speaking  about,  this  farm,  is  being  operated 
by  a  white  tenant,  and  they  have  not  enough  labor.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  yet,  and  I  believe  the  only  labor  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  next  growing  season,  the  picking  season,  is  the  Mexican 
labor.  There  is  no  animosity,  no  ill  feeling,  no  competition  between 
them.  A  white  man  does  not  want  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  negro,  or  anybody  else,  in  the  picking  of  cotton.  He  will  pick 
.  cotton  if  it  is  convenient,  or  if  it  is  his  own.  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  go  about  over  the  country  seeking  cotton-picking  jobs,  because 
they  are  usually  permanently  fixed,  whereas  the  other  element  is 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  cotton  per  person 
picked  in  the  South,  to  your  knowledge,  including  women  and  men, 
and  young  men  and  young  women  over,  say,  12  years  of  age,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Texas  cotton  crop  is  and  I 
can  tell  you  who  picks  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  want. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  How  much  can  a  man  pick? 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  how  much  is  the  average.  Some  men  can  pick 
500  pounds.  Well,  that  is  an  extraordinary  case,  where  a  man  has 
gotten  up  in  the  morning  before  sunup  and  is  still  picking  when 
the  sun  has  gone  behind  the  hills.  And  then  some  could  pick  200 
pounds. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  amount  in  pounds  that  is  picked 
by  the  ordinary  man,  woman,  young  man,  and  young  woman, 
negroes,  too,  on  one  day  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  During  the  average  season? 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  average  season? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  should  say  200  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  An  average  man.  a  white  man  or  negro,  can  go  out 
and  pick  250  or  300  pounds  a  day  can  he  not? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  would.  I  would  not  consider 
him  an  average  man,  an  adult,  who  did  not  pick  200  pounds  of  cotton. 
I  would  think  he  was  far  below,  but  I  would  make  that  the  average 
because  vou  said  women  and  children. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  in. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  The  average  adult  man  who  picks  cotton,  picks 
300  or  400  pounds  a  day.  I  mean  the  cotton  picker,  the  professional 
man. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  have  they  not  arranged  to  pay  them  by  the  day, 
so  that  each  one  will  stand  on  the  same  footing,  just  like  in  the  union 
labor  scale? 

Mr.  Vaile.  Making  them  all  equal  so  that  ability  does  not  count? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Worsham.  Because  the  man  who  picks  500  pounds  a  day 
would  refuse  to  take  what  the  man  who  picked  200  pounds  would 
be  entitled  to.    It  is  piece  work. 

Mr.  White.  If  such  a  system  were  inaugurated  would  it  not  at 
once  reduce  the  maximum  picker  to  the  minimum,  and  he  would  not 
pick  the  maximum  any  more? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  think  the  practical  operation  of  a  plan  of  that 
kind  in  the  cotton  fields  would  be  inconceivable. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  hold  the  same  view  on  this  question  of  the 
character  of  the  Mexican,  which  has  been  expressed  before  the  com- 
mittee by  these  other  witnesses,  that  he  is  an  inoffensive,  docile  kind 
of  a  man.  and  that  the  importation  of  Mexican  labor  does  not  im- 
peril our  form  of  Government  in  the  least? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question,  because 
I  think  it  is  my  duty  as  an  employer  of  Mexican  labor  to  express 
exactly  Avhat  I  think  of  him.  My  experience  with  Mexican  labor 
is  this,  that,  in  the  first  place,  if  he  is  convinced  that  you  are  fair 
with  him  he  will  always  be  fair  with  you.  If  he  ever  gets  the  idea 
that  you  are  unfair,  then  he  is  a  dangerous  adversary. 

Mr.  White.  Pardon  the  interruption.  His  dislike  would  be  di- 
rected against  you  personally,  would  it  not ;  it  would  not  be  directed 
against  the  Government,  would  it? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  White.  It  would  not  be  against  the  law  nor  against  our  in- 
stitutions.   He  is  not  a  Bolshevist,  is  he? 

Mr.  Worsham.  He  does  not  know  the  term :  he  does  not  know  what 
it  means:  he  does  not  care.  I  never  heard  of  any  talking  bolshe- 
vism  in  my  life. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  true  of  the  native  Mexican?  Does  he  believe 
in  our  Government,  too? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  been  much  in  Mexico — in 
the  interior. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  talking  about  our  Mexicans  that  have  become 
naturalized  and  live  here. 

Mr.  Worsham.  My  observation  is  that  they  are  good  citizens.  I 
would  far  rather  employ  a  good  Mexican  than  a  bad  white  man. 

Mr.  White.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  where  a  Mexican 
was  a  fomenter  of  sedition? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No.  The  worst  vice  that  they  have  that  I  know 
of  is  shooting  crap,  and  I  have  never  permitted  that  when  I  could 
help  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  call  it  monte? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Monte. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  securing  labor  from  the  cities,  etc.    Now,  there  is 
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a  class  of  laborers  in  the  United  States,  or  there  is  an  organization 
that  claim  to  be  laborers,  known  as  the  I.  W.  W,'s.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Mexican  laborers  are  more  efficient,  reliable,  and  satisfac- 
tory than  what  are  designated  as  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  most  assuredly  do.  If  I  thought  I  had  to  em- 
ploy one  I  would  let  him  stand.  I  do  not  want  that  kind  of  labor 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Mr.  Worsham,,  you  live  in  Dallas  County,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Arizona  line? 

Mr.  Worsham.  One  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Mexican  line? 

Mr.  Worsham.  About  300  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  it  from  El  Paso,  from  the  extreme 
west? 

Mr.  Worsham.  About  500  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  About  3^00,  I  think.  Hoav  far  is  it  from  east 
Texas? 

Mr.  Worsham.  One  hundred  miles  from  Texarkana. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  is  Delta  County  from  the  Mexican  line? 

Mr.  Worsham.  It  is  75  miles  northeast  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  It  would  be  about  400  miles  from  the  Mexican 
line? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  far  from  the  Arkansas  line  on  the  east? 

Mr.  Worsham.  About  500  miles. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  people  of  that  section  are  interested  in  this 
labor,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes;  the  people  I  have  talked  to,  the  people  who 
have  occasion  to  hire  labor. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  are  up  in  the  section  known  as  north  Texas? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Dallas,  Tex.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  represent  anybody  but  myself. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  you  any  oil  interests? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Box.  They  are  employing  labor  and  want  Mexican  labor,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Worsham.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Box.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  No. 

Mr.  Box.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  would  rather  not  have  your 
land  worked  than  to  have  a  Bolshevist  or  a  dangerous  citizen. 

Mr.  Worsham.  Yes:  I  am  patriotic. 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  just 
want  to  bring  out  this  fact.  You  would  rather  not  have  your  land 
worked  than  to  have  the  country  generally  filled  up  Avith  people  who 
are  dangerous  in  character. 

Mr.  Worsham.  Certainly.    I  believe  in  America  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Box.  You  would  rather  see  your  land  developed  five  years 
from  now  along  normal,  natural  lines  than  to  see  a  flood  of  unde- 
sirable people  pour  in  from  over  the  border  into  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  Than  to  see  undesirable  persons  pour  in  ? 
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Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  If  they  were  undesirable. 

.  Mr.  Box.  I  say  if  they  were  undesirable. 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  But  I  would  not  want  to  listen  to  you  along  that 
line  without  proving  that  undesirable  persons  were  pouring  in. 

Mr.  Box.  If  your  own  personal  interests  were  involved  in  the  scale, 
and  your  own  fortune,  you  would  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  any 
judgment  you  might  form  might  be  largely  influenced  by  self  interest, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  understand  I  am  repre- 
senting myself,  and  here  is  the  condition  I  am  put  in.  Note  clearly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  condition  is  local.  It  is  an  emergency  that 
1  think  can  be  met  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  single  principle  to 
avoid  the  law. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  The  law  requires  that  if  a  negro  votes  in  Texas  he 
has  to  pay  $1.75  poll  tax ;  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  tluit  while  the  situation  may 
iippear  to  be  local  from  your  standpoint 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  I  just  said  from  my  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  said  from  your  standi)oint  it  is  local — 
let  me  make  it  clear  to  you  that  only  to-day  while  I  was  on  the  floor 
two  Members  of  the  House  who  were  well-known  free  innnigration- 
ists — that  is,  opposed  to  all  restrictions — came  to  me  and  asked  me 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  this  resolution.  I  said.  ''  That  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  committee  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it. 
and  we  are  trying  to  keep  open  minds,"  and  each  of  these  men,  who 
have  voted  over  and  over  again  against  all  restiictive  immigration 
acts  that  Ave  have  succeeded  in  passing  to  date,  said,  "  Why  in  thun- 
der should  you  bring  in  any  legislation  to  let  any  one  j^art  of  the 
country  have  labor  and  deny  it  to  all  the  rest  of  us?"  So  you  see 
we  can  not  look  at  it  as  an  effort  to  serve  any  one  part  of  the  country 

Mr.  WoRSHAM.  Except  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  country  recog- 
nizes now  above  everything  else  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  higli 
cost  of  living,  and  that  you  can  not  do  except  by  increased  pro- 
duction. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Massachu- 
setts, the  States  of  Washington,  California,  Michigan,  and  other 
States  in  the  United  States,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worsham.  We  raise  in  Texas  a  third  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
tlie  United  States.  Anything  that  imperils  that  condition  down 
there,  that  crop,  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  entire  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement.  We  Avill  no\\' 
hear  Mr.  Happer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  A.  HAPPER,  REPRESENTING  THE  EL  PASO 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Happer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  El  Paso,  as  vou  know, 
is  about  700  or  800  or  900  miles  west  of  the  district  that"  the  other 
Texans  have  talked  on,  the  other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
this  committee  and  described  their  needs.  Our  need  for  labor  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  in  east  Texas.    Our  methods  of 
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getting  it  are  different.  We  do  not  get  any  wet  backs.  They  could 
not  get  in  if  they  wanted  to.  We  have  a  military  guard,  on  account 
of  disturbed  conditions  below  us,  that  patrols  that  border  much  more 
carefully,  probabl3^  than  they  do  below,  because  they  can  not  get 
across  in  our  part  of  the  country  like  they  describe  getting  across 
below. 

We  need  labor  on  our  farms,  which  are  just  getting  into  operation 
under  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000. 
We  put  about  80,000  acres  into  cultivation  in  what  they  call  the  El 
Paso  Valley,  which  includes  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  ex- 
treme Avest  end  of  Texas.  Last  year  they  produced,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  a  little  over  $4,000,000  in  farm 
produce,  principally  grain,  alffilfa,  and  fattening  hogs.  They  have 
put  in  in  the  last  two  years  a  little  cotton,  but  so  little  that  it  is  more 
in  an  experimental  state  than  anything  else.  I  understand  there  are 
about  2,000  acres  going  in  this  year. 

Since  El  Paso  was  founded  in  1858  all  of  our  farm  labor  has  been 
Mexican  labor  until  within  the  last  few  years,  and  really  all  the 
farms  are  run  by  Mexicans  themselves  or  people  of  Mexican  descent. 
A  good  many  white  farmers  have  taken  up  small  sections  of  land  by 
purchase  and  are  farming  it  under  this  Elephant  Butte  project.  They 
are  doing  intensive  farming.  They  have  no  white  help  or  white  labor 
of  any  kind,  because  they  can  not  get  it.  They  use  Mexican  labor 
entirely  both  above  and  below  the  city.  It  is  not  a  poor  man's  farm- 
ing game  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  capital  to 
start  an  irrigated  farm.  After  purchasing  your  land  it  costs  you 
from  $25  to  $30  an  acre  to  clear  it  and  to  put  it  into  shape  so  that  you 
can  cultivate  it,  and  the  average  cost  for  putting  raw  land  into  your 
first  crop  is  about  $100  an  acre,  outside  of  the  cost  of  your  land  in 
that  district,  so  that  a  man  has  to  get  a  fair  return  from  his  crops  or 
make  no  money.  Our  farmers  made  no  money  until  within  the  last 
two  years. 

The  price  of  Mexican  labor  on  the  farms  when  I  went  to  El  Paso 
26  years  ago,  was  75  cents  and  $1  a  day.  Now  it  is  $2.50  and  $3.25  a 
day.  In  addition  to  that,  the  laborers  are  allowed  to  raise  such  tem- 
porary crops  as  they  need  in  the  way  of  garden  produce  for  them- 
selves around  their  houses.  Most  of  them  have  adobe  houses  and  all 
have  wells.  They  are  prosperous,  contented,  and  we  have  very  little 
trouble  in  getting  our  labor,  but  it  is  alien  labor. 

To  let  this  present  law  stand,  with  those  80,000  acres,  which  we 
have  under  cultivation,  and  the  120,000  acres  that  we  will  have  to 
put  under  cultivation  under  the  rules  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and 
with  tlie  paying  of  this  water  rent  which  will  begin  in  a  year  or  two, 
it  would  simply  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  entire  valley"  if  we  could 
not  get  la])or.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  kind  of  labor  we  want.  It  is 
the  only  kind  we  can  get.  And,  as  a  farming  proposition,  they  have 
gone  in  there  in  good  faith,  and  they  have  paved  80  miles  of  high- 
ways, they  have  paved  laterals,  they  have  put  in  this  irrigation 
system  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $12,000,000,  which  has  to  be  paid  back 
lo  the  Reclamation  Service.  We  paid  $800,000  or  $900,000  last  year. 
It  is  a  charge  on  the  land  that  we  could  not  pay  if  we  did  not 
have  the  labor  to  produce  our  crops. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  our  farmers  and  90  per  cent  of  our  laborers  are 
Mexicans.    We  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  them.    We  do  not  want 
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them  to  intermarry.  We  educate  them,  and  if  they  are  in  trouble 
and  sick  we  support  and  clothe  them.  We  have  hospitals  there  for 
the  Mexicans,  and  during  the  flu  epidemic  my  wife  was  one  of  the 
voluntary  nurses.  Nearly  all  of  the  women  of  the  town  were.  We 
have  a  day  nursery  for  the  little  children  of  the  women  that  have  to 
work  in  the  cities.  We  take  care  of  their  families  when  they  are  in 
trouble.  It  costs  our  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90,000  or  $100,000 
a  year  for  the  education  of  those  that  live  there  and  have  a  right  to 
come  in  under  the  law  and  are  in  here  under  the  law,  and  these  are 
making  good  citizens,  and  we  can  not  farm  the  land  under  present 
conditions  without  that  labor.  In  the  old  days  we  did  not  have  to 
go  to  Mexico  for  laborers  for  our  farms.  It  was  not  necessary.  We 
could  get  our  labor  locally.  They  would  come  in.  But  since  the 
great  demand  all  over  the  country  we  do  not  get  it,  nor  can  we  get 
any  unless  they  come  under  some  regulations  like  those  that  have  been 
in  effect  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  Mexicans  have  been  killed  in  the  last  10 
years  in  the  Mexican  wars? 

Mr.  Happer.  That  is  all  a  guess.    I  would  guess  100,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  all,  in  the  fighting  for  10  years? 

Mr.  Happer.  Fighting  for  9^  years. 

Mr.  Raker,  It  is  pretty  close  to  10. 

Mr.  Happer.  Nine  years  last  October.  There  were  about  500  killed 
on  May  11,  1910. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  sort  of  familiar  with  the  irrigation  law  and  the 
purpose  of  it,  and  dividing  up  the  area  into  tracts  so  that  each  would 
maintain  a  man  and  his  family.  Now,  under  your  statement,  these 
farms  are  practically  all  too  large  for  a  man  and  his  family  to  handle, 
is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Happer.  They  run  from  20  to  160  acres.  They  will  average 
about  54  or  55  acres  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Those  that  are  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  cooperation  among  the 
farmers  locally  in  the  way  of  interchanging  labor  whereby  you  can 
seed  and  harvest  practically  all  of  your  crops? 

Mr.  Happer.  You  mean  local  help  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes ;  but  it  is  all  Mexican,  though.  Only  in  the  har- 
vest season  do  we  need  any  itinerant  help  at  all,  because  there  is 
plenty  left  for  the  plowing,  etc.  During  the  alfalfa  season  we  cut 
five  cuts,  and  when  it  is  cut  it  has  to  be  gathered,  and  there  is  con- 
tinuous work  for  six  months  steadily  on  a  farm,  and  then  during 
the  next  six  months  there  is  no  work  for  that  labor  to  amount  to 
anything,  because  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  nice  work? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes ;  it  is  nice  farming  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  conditions  are  good? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes;  they  are  good. 

Mr.  Raker.  Most  of  these  hired  men  live  in  the  same  houses  and 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  their  employers,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Happer.  No  ;  they  have  separate  houses  for  nearly  all  the  help. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  not. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  Just  because  they  are  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Happer.  We  do  not  live  and  eat  with  the  Mexican  help. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  because  they  are  Mexicans? 

Mr,  Happer.  That  is  one  reason,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  not  that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  eat  with  my  hired  help.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not.  They  have  a  very  superior 
class  of  men  on  these  farms.  My  servants  do  not  eat  with  me, 
v.hether  they  are  white  or  black. 

Mr.  White.  They  do  not  do  it,  do  they,  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  was  not  asking  about  the  city. 

Mr.  AVhite.  I  was  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  farmers  have  built  up  this  country  and  have  been 
the  backbone  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  a  servant  is  myself.  I  do 
not  use  that  word  if  I  can  get  out  of  it.  In  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try where  I  couie  from  the  hired  man  who  works  on  a  farm  is  pro- 
vided with  a  good  bed  in  the  same  house  with  the  man  who  owns 
the  farm  and  eats  at  the  same  table  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  They 
do  not  do  that  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes;  I  remember  the  day  when  they  did  that,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  but  they  have  stopped  it ;  they  have  stopped  it  where  I 
was  raised. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  not  think  you  will  have  to  come  back  to  it 
again  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  do  not  think  this  country  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
stagecoach  days. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  be  equal  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  What  do  you  mean,  social  equality? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Happer.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  a  man  that  owns  a  farm  and  is  employ- 
ing me  is  any  better  than  I  am? 

Mr.  Happer.  That  is  not  the  question.  If  he  is  a  better  educated 
man,  he  is  better  than  you.  If  he  is  better  educated,  and  takes  an  in- 
terest in  matters  that  are  higher  than  the  other  man's  mentality,  I 
think  he  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  the  fact  of  his  education  makes  him  a 
better  man  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  In  some  waj^s. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  getting  far  afield. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  getting  down  to  the  very  crux  of  this  whole 
Mexican  situation,  and  this  man  is  explaining  it  definitely.  I  want 
to  know  if  this  man  takes  that  view  because  I  hope  I  may  never  be 
able  to  speak  if  I  take  that  kind  of  a  view.  I  do  not  care  what  a 
man  is,  or  where  he  works  or  what  his  education  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  further  with  this.  I  will  have 
to  rule  that  we  can  not  go  further  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.  That  is  all  there  is  in  this  resolution.  I 
want  to  ask  this  question  again  and  let  the  chairman  rule  on  it. 
You  think,  then,  that  the  amount  and  character  of  education  a  man 
has  makes  a  difference  as  far  as  his  standing  in  the  community  is 
concerned. 
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Mr.  Happer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  for  that  reason,  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  are 
less  educated,  they  would  make  better  hiborers  ? 

Mr.  Happek.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Mexican  as  with  a  Jap  or  a 
Chinaman  or  any  other  man  who  has  no  education.  He  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  me  or  my  family. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  you  or  your  family.  I 
was  talking  generally. 

Mr.  Happer.  I  was  speaking  generally,  too,  as  to  anybody's  family. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  changing  the 
law  is  that  the  Mexican  is  not  as  well  educated  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  is,  and  therefore  he  would  make  a  better  laborer? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  advocate  that  Avhatever.  You  asked 
me  a  question  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  believe  he  would  make  a  better  workman,  and 
we  ought  to  have  him  come  over  here  as  a  laborer  because  he  has  no 
education  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Not  because  of  that,  no.  I  am  asking  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  these  present  conditions  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor, 
so  that  they  can  farm  these  farms.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking 
it.    These  other  uiattei-s  are  side  issues,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  made  any  effort  with  the  United  States 
Labor  Bureau  and  other  organizations  to  secure  laborers? 

Mr.  Happer.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  get  farm  labor  of  the  kind  and  character  that  you 
need  on  your  farms? 

Mr.  Happer.  We  have  done  even  better  than  that.  We  have  done 
everything  we  can  to  finance  them  and  put  them  on  the  farm,  and 
help  them  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  any? 

Mr,  Happer.  We  have  obtained  some,  but  we  have  not  enough. 
We  run  a  branch  of  our  chamber  of  commerce  and  pay  a  man  solely 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  get  laborers? 

Mr.  Happer.  We  Avant  white  men  to  take  those  farms  if  we  can  get 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  ai-e  still  continuing  that  effort? 

Mr.  Happer.  AVe  ai-e  still  paying  a  good  deal  of  money  to  ti-y  to  do 
it,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  it.  It  is  a  part  of  our  policy  to  sup- 
ply our  farms  with  good,  substantial,  professional  farmers,  somebody 
who  knows  something  about  it,  and  not  agriculturists  who  do  it  from 
automobiles,  or  from  an  office  window. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  believe  simpl}^  in  the  suspension  of  immigra- 
tion, or  do  you  believe  that  it  should  be  suspended  or  modified  so 
that  a  Mexican  can  come  into  this  country  without  paying  the  head 
tax  or  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  literacy  test  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  believe  in  letting  them  come  in  in  the  emergency 
only,  to  fill  the  need  for  labor,  if  it  exists.  If  it  did  not  exist  I  think 
the  present  law  would  be  veiy  good. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  these  Mexicans  should  come  to  this  country 
under  an  emergency,  and  Avhen  the  emergency  is  over  what  would  you 
do  with  them,  drive  them  out  at  the  eaid  of  a  bayonet? 
164496—20 17 
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Mr.  Happer.  Not  at  the  end  of  a  bayonet.  You  would  not  have  to. 
They  would  go  out  without  any  bayonet. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Suppose  they  wanted  to  stay  here;  what  would  you 
do? 

Mr.  Happer.  They  would  have  to  comply  with  the  present  law. 
If  they  can  comply  with  the  literacy  test,  I  say,  let  them  stay.  If 
they  can  not,  let  them  return  or  send  them  home. 

Mr.  Welty.  What  will  prevent  them  fi-om  coming  in  under  the 
literacy  test  and  the  $8  tax? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  contract-labor  law. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  can  come  in  if  they  have  $8,  and  can  pass  the 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  Happer.  But  they  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  They  have  not? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  But  supposing  this  labor  was  supplied,  would  you 
have  trouble  in  j^our  transportation  problem,  getting  your  products 
to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Happer.  Not  if  we  could  get  plenty  of  labor;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  How  would  you  get  your  products  to  the  markets; 
by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Happer.  By  the  railroads. 

Mr.  AVelty.  Would  you  have  enough  cars  there? 

Mr.  Happer.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  have  never  had  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir;  we  are  a  railroad  center  for  a  large  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  with  a  meager  education  working  on  a  farm, 
and  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  in  the  city  or  elsewhere 
that  has  a  good  education,  as  to  their  association  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir — like  at  school,  do  you  mean;  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  school.  I  mean,  their 
general  associations. 

Mr.  Happer.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  El  Paso  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Mexicans  are  elected  to 
office  in  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  have  been  for  years? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  And  make  good  officials? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  them  there? 

Mr.  Happer.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Have  you  ever  h^ard  of  any  riots  by  these  Mexi- 
cans who  live  there? 

Mr,  Happer.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  They  usually  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  whites, 
do  they  not,  that  come  there  and  make  their  homes  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Not  as  good  as  the  whites ;  but  they  make  good  citi- 
zens, as  a  general  proposition. 
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Mr,  Box.  Do  they  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  whites  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Do  they  intermarry? 

Mr.  Happer,  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Why  not? 

Mr,  Happer.  There  are  cases  where  they  do,  of  course;  but,  as  a 
general  proposition  they  are  different;  have  different  ideas  and  dif- 
ferent raising, 

Mr,  Raker,  Hoav  can  there  be  any  difference,  if  they  have  all  got 
one  idea — one  fundamental  doctrine  of  Americanism?  How  can 
there  be  any  difference  between  them? 

Mr,  Happer,  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  You  may  have  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Americanism,  but  you  do  not  want  to 
marry  a  Chinese  woman,  if  she  is  a  citizen  of  California,  or  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  Raker,  Then  you  are  not  in  accord  with  them  coming  here 
and  residing  and  assimilating  by  marriage  and  otherwise  with  the 
American  people? 

Mr,  Happer,  Not  with  educated  Americans;  half  Indians  and 
half  Spanish;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ah,  how  do  they  come  to  be  half  Indian  and  half 
Spanisli  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  Spanish  went  into  Mexico  200  years  ago,  and  the 
blood  has  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  Just  so,  and  which  race  got  the  worst  of  it? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  Indians. 

The  Chairman,  It  was  bad  for  the  Indians — it  is  bad  for  any  two 
races  to  mix — but  the  Indians  survived  the  mixed  marriage.  Who 
is  there  in  the  largest  number? 

Mr,  Happer,  The  mixture  between  Indian  and  Spanish,  You  can 
hardly  tell  them  apart. 

The  Chairman,  Which  is  the  dominant  race? 

Mr.  Happer.  The  Indians,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  in  numbers? 

Mr,  Happer,  I  do  not  know  about  numbers,  but  certainly  in  brains 
and  intelligence,  Diaz  was  an  Indian,  Huerta,  and  those  other 
strong  characters. 

The  Chairman,  Then,  why,  in  your  opinion,  do  they  seem  to  be 
inferior  to  the  common  laborer  of  the  United  States? 

Mr,  Happer,  On  account  of  the  way  they  have  been  brought  up 
for  generations.  They  do  not  travel  much,  and  when  they  go  to  a 
strange  country  they  know  little  about  it  when  they  return.  They 
have  simply  the  idea  of  the  creature  comforts.  They  have  not 
enough  education  to  know  how  to  advance  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  admitting  people  to 
this  country,  temporarily  or  otherwise,  that  will  not  assimilate  with 
its  citizenry  and  become  a  part  of  it  by  intermarriage  or  otherwise? 

Mr,  Happer,  I  would  not  object  to  their  coming  in  in  the  necessity. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  you  allow  them  to  remain  permanently  ? 

Mr.  Happer,  Absolutely ;  I  would  object  to  them  coming  in  if  they 
would  hurt  a  race. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  so  far  as  the  question  involved  is  concerned,  you 
want  labor? 
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Mr.  Happer.  We  want  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  is  immaterial  as  to  whether  or  not  that  labor 
will  become  permanent  or  assimilate  Avith  our  people,  or  whether 
they  have  the  ideals  of  our  Government,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Happer.  Absolutely.  They  are  going  back  with  some  better 
ideas,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  grasp  everything  they  should  from 
their  observation,  although  they  do  observe  some  things.  We  teach 
theui  a  few  things. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  should  maintain  aU  our  ac- 
tions so  that  there  will  be  no  class  distinction  in  this  country  at  all 
between  the  man  that  labors  and  the  man  that  is  by  fortune  a  mil- 
lionaire ? 

Mr.  Happek.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  a  class  distinction  is. 
There  are  so  many  variations  of  it.  You  might  meet  a  person  who 
would  be  called  your  equal,  as  Ave  say,  but  who  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  you  or  to  me  or  to  somebody  else.  It  is  like  milk  and  vinegar 
not  mixing.  Milk  and  vinegar  are  both  good  materials,  but  they 
would  not  make  a  good  combination. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  the}'  can  go  to  some  other  place  in  the  United 
States  Avhere  thev  can  find  some  good  milk  to  mix  with,  can  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Happer.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  are  perfectly  willing  for  them  to  come,  who 
will  not  mix  permanently,  if  Ave  can  use  them  temporarily  for  work? 

Mr.  Happer.  If  Ave  need  them.  I  am  not  Avilling  to  let  them  come 
in  unless  Ave  do  need  them,  but  if  w^e  do,  I  Avould  say  let  them  come 
in,  and  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  White.  I  take  it  from  your  answers  that  you  are  in  faA^or  of 
every  man  in  the  United  States  choosing  his  oAvn  associates? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  You  do  not  know  of  any  law  against  that  in  any 
State,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  You  would  not  like  to  see  one  written  on  any  statute 
book,  Avould  you  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Are  not  Mexicans  much  like  other  persons?  Are 
there  not  good  Mexicans,  cultured  Mexicans,  laAv-abiding  Mexi- 
cans, and  are  there  not  Mexicans  with  some  criminal  tendencies? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Is  not  that  true  of  the  Anglo-Saxon? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Of  all  countries? 

Mr.  Happer.  Of  all  classes  of  people  I  haA'e  met. 

Mr.  White.  There  are  vicious  characters,  and  there  are  benevolent 
characters,  you  find,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir.  I  haA^o  been  associated  Avith  some  of  the 
finest  Mexicans  I  ever  met  socially,  and  had  them  in  my  house,  and 
liad  them  visit  me.  and  had  mv  Avife  visit  them  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  White.  You  measure  the  quality  of  yoiir  man,  and  accord 
him  recognition  according  to  his  personal  qualities? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  there  any  fear  among  the  Americans  of  El 
Paso  or  along  the  border  that  you  knoAv  of,  that  the  Mexicans  coming 
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in  for  this  temporary  purpose,  as  you  have  stated,  would  overthrow 
this  Government  or  would  cause  dissension  or  sedition  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Not  in  our  pail  of  the  community,  sir. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  You  are  acquainted  with  every  part  of  that 
country  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  a  few  years  passed,  expressed  alarm  over  a  Mexican 
invasion  like  that? 

Mr.  Happer.  Ma'  idea  of  that  is  this:  You  take  those  Mexicans 
that  are  in  revolution.  You  put  a  oun  in  their  hands  and  let  them  get 
hung;rv  and  they  will  do  almost  anything  in  their  own  country. 
They  do  not  get  hungry  in  this  country,  and  they  would  not  have  a 
gun  in  their  hands,  and  they  have  never,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  in  my 
86  years'  experience,  tried  to  cause  any  trouhle. 

Mr.  Box.  Are  you  acquainted  down  in  the  region  of  McAllen  and 
Mercedes  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  have  been  down  there  and  seen  the  country. 

Mr.  Box.  AVere  you  down  there  when  the  fai'iners  of  the  country 
had  the  country  di\nded  up  into  three  bands  of  guards,  each  doing 
eight  hours'  duty,  against  marauding  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Happer.  T  heard  of  that.  I  was  there  before  that — 25  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Box.  That  was  befoie  that  country  developed? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes ;  I  went  down  in  a  flatlwat. 

Mr.  Box.  You  speak  of  the  good  cliaracter  of  the  Mexicans. 
Judging  by  the  condition  of  his  country  now,  judging  l)y  the  condi- 
tion of  ^lexico's  citizens  now,  judging  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  come  across  to  work  now,  what  is  your  judgment,  based  on  that 
data,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Mexican  citizenship? 

Mr.  Happer.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  possibly  3  or  -t  per 
cent  of  the  Mexicans  in  Mexico  who  are  in  these  marauding  bands, 
with  vicious  leaders,  robbers,  most  of  them,  half  educated,  nearly 
all  of  them  thieves. 

Mr.  Box.  Three  or  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  am  speaking  of  these  Ijands  who  take  these  hungiy 
people,  and  they  will  do  an^-thing  to  get  something  to  eat.  The 
leaders  do  it  for  money,  and  their  poor  followers  do  it  for  sustenance. 

Mr.  Box.  You  think,  then,  there  are  only  3  or  4  pev  cent  bad,  and 
the  others,  because  of  hunger  and  low  conditions,  make  themselves 
the  instruments  of  those  bad  men  ? 

Mr.  Happer.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  I  can  not 
understand,  from  all  the  testimony  presented  here,  why  it  is  that 
Mexicans — ^that  is,  the  industrious  Mexicans  that  you  sj)eak  of — when 
they  have  become  familiar  with  the  better  conditions  here,  are  not 
anxious  to  come  again.  Are  the}'  so  utterly  improvident  that  they 
spend  all  their  money  and  sink  into  degradation  and  poverty,  and 
are  unable  to  come  back  and  pay  the  per  capita  tax,  and  if  they 
are  not  illiterate,  comply  with  the  law? 

Mr.  Happer.  Most  of  them,  when  they  return,  will  arrive  on  the 
morning  train,  on  their  way  back  to  Mexico,  and  will  form  in  line, 
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and  they  all  have  on  new  shoes,  new  overalls,  a  new  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  packs  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  go  to  the  bank  and  change 
their  money  into  Mexican  money,  and  they  then  hike  for  the  river 
and  go  across.  They  stay  down  there  until  they  have  spent  all  their 
money  and  worn  out  their  clothes  and  then  come  back  and  start 
all  over  again.  I  have  had  servants  in  the  house,  maids  and  cooks, 
that  have  been  with  me  8  or  10  months,  perfectly  satisfied  and  get- 
ting good  wages,  Avho  have  gotten  homesick  and  gone  back  to  Mexico 
and  returned  in  rags. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  said  something  about  the  leaders  of  these  ban- 
dits. Would  you  think  that  they  would  be  able  to  pass  the  literacy 
test? 

Mr.  Happer.  Most  of  them ;  yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

IVIr.  Welty.  You  are  acijuainted  with  them,  are  you? 

Mr.  Happer.  I  have  met  a  few  of  them  when  Madero  was  in  El 
Paso. 

Mr.  Welty.  Madero  was  an  exceptional  man. 

Mr.  Happeb-  I  am  not  speaking  of  Madero,  but  these  other  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  Happer.  We  will 
now  hear  Mr.  Hayden. 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.   CARL  HAYDEN,   A   REPRESENTATIVE   IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  prevented  by  an  attack 
of  influenza  from  attending  the  sessions  of  the  committee,  and  there- 
fore am  not  informed  as  to  what  has  taken  place  prior  to  this  time. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  there  is  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee a  resolution  to  admit  temporarily  seasonal  laborers  from  Mex- 
ico, who  are  citizens  of  that  Republic,  to  engage  in  agricultural  work 
only.  The  necessity  for  such  legislation,  so  far  as  I  am  qualified 
to  testify  as  a  witness,  is  confined  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  Arizona  and  other  cotton-growing  regions  of  my 
State.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  tlie  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton 
the  farming  industry  in  Arizona  was  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  agricultural  labor  was  available  throughout 
the  year.  There  was  necessity  for  additional  men  at  harvest  time 
to  take  care  of  the  wheat  and  other  grain  crops,  or  in  the  haying 
season,  but  there  was  no  general  demand  for  manual  labor  on  the 
farms  such  as  is  required  by  the  cultivation  of  long-staple  cotton. 
Long-staple  cotton  seed  was  brought  from  Egypt  some  12  years 
ago,  bred  up  and  standardized  on  a  Government  experimental  farm, 
and  is  noAv  recognized  to  be  the  finest  type  of  cotton  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  it  for  length  of  fiber  or  in  tensile  sti'ength. 
The  largest  use  of  Arizona-grown  cotton  is  in  automobile  tires  and 
other  products  where  great  strength  of  fiber  is  required. 

Until  recent  years  a  long-staple  cotton  was  grown  in  the  South, 
known  as  Sea  Island  cotton,  but  the  boll  weevel  has  reduced  the  pro- 
duction of  that  cotton  from  120,000  bales  down  to  less  than  30,000 
bales  this  year.  The  production  of  long-staple  cotton  in  Egypt  has 
also  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  pink  boll  Avorm. 
Such  cotton  can  not  be  grown  everywhere.  It  can  only  be  produced 
in  an  exceedingly  arid  country,  under  irrigation  conditions,  yet  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  important  American 
industries.  It  was  represented  to  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
the  war  that  the  Arizona  cotton  gi'owers  were  producing  an  article 
essential  to  the  needs  of  the  countiy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  induced  to  suspend  the  restrictions  as  to  the  head  tax,  contract 
labor,  and  illiteracy,  so  as  to  permit  the  temporary  admission  into 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico  for  the 
cultivation  of  Egyptian  cotton. 

Lust  year  the  Salt  River  Valley  produced  crops  of  a  total  value 
of  approximately  $40,000,000,  of  which  about  $25,000,000  was  cot- 
ton, and  the  representation  made  to  me  by  the  cotton  growers  there 
is  that  unless  they  can  secure  seasonal  labor  from  Mexico  the  pro- 
duction of  long-staple  cotton  must  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  have  made  ever}'  effort  to  see  whether  such  labor  could  not  be 
obtained  from  other  sources.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  other  Government  bureaus 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  cotton  pickers  could  not  be  sent  to 
Arizona  from  otlier  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  without  success. 
I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  additional  labor  during  the 
picking  season  from  the  Indian  tribes  in  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico. 
In  the  beginning  the  Cotton  Growers'  Association  was  comparatively 
successful  in  inducing  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  of  the  Pima 
Tribe  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields.  But  the  Indians  are  now  growing 
Egj'ptian  cotton  themselves  where  they  have  water  for  irrigation, 
and  are  actually  employing  labor  to  pick  it.  The  industry  in  the 
meantime  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  all  the  Indian  labor  ob- 
tainable is  insuflicient. 

My  father  went  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  1854,  then  a  small  Mexican 
town.  Everybody  spoke  Spanish,  and  Mexican  manners  and  customs 
were  observed.  To-day  there  are  in  Arizona  ten  times  as  many 
people  of  Mexican  blood  as  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  Gadsden 
purchase.  Yet  they  constitute  but  about  one-seventh  of  our  popula- 
tion, because  so  many  thousand  Americans  have  settled  in  my  State. 
The  American  people  make  the  laws,  but  there  has  been  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  people  of  the  Mexican  race  who  reside  in 
Arizona. 

Adjoining  Arizona  on  the  south  is  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 
That  country,  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  torn  with  revolution.  Tho  Mexican  is  the  onh^  resident  of  any 
nation  on  this  continent,  in  North  or  South  America,  who  leaves  his 
own  country.  Every  other  nation,  every  established  government 
except  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  the  Argentine,  invites 
immigration,  and  is  receiving  the  help  of  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  assist  in  the  development  of  their  natural  resources. 
But  the  Mexicans  leave  their  own  country,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  revolutionary  conditions  exist  there.  As  soon  as  there  is 
established  in  Mexico  a  stable  form  of  government,  and  let  us  all 
pray  that  the  day  may  soon  arrive,  the  Mexicans  now  in  the  United 
States  will  be  anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  the  people  from  the  outside 
world  to  come  and  help  develop  Mexico.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
enormous  resources  of  that  country  which  would  support  ten  times 
the  present  population. 
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Mr.  Welty.  Mr,  Hay  den,  right  there,  when  that  condition  arrives 
capital  will  msh  into  Mexico  and  labor  will  be  in  demand  in  Mexico, 
and  then  what  will  you  people  do  on  the  border?  Can  you  compete 
with  Mexico  and  its  rush  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  am  glad  you  brought  out  that  point,  and  I  shall 
discuss  it  later.  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  those  Avho  favor  the 
restriction  of  undesirable  immigration.  The  proper  thing  to  do  in 
the  United  States  is  to  populate  our  country  with  our  own  kind  of 
people.  AVlienever  there  are  permanentlv  imported  into  this  country 
from  any  source  a  class  of  people  who  will  not,  after  one  or  two 
generations,  look  the  same,  act  the  same,  have  the  same  ideals  as 
other  Americans,  and  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  native-born  Ameri- 
can, that  sort  of  people  should  be  excluded  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  do  not  believe  in  letting  down  the  bars  so  that 
Mexicans  can  come  to  this  country  freely  without  paying  the  head 
tax  and  passing  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Haydbn.  No.  I  am  convinced  that  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  immigration  law  are  sound,  are  based  upon  reason,  and 
should  be  generally  enforced.  The  only  exception  that  exists  is 
provided  for  in  the  measure  pending  before  you.  It  is  proposed 
that  for  the  year  1920,  to  meet  an  extraordinary  situation,  that  cer- 
tain Mexican  agricultural  laborers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexic(» 
will  be  permitted  to  temporarily  enter  the  United  States  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  when  they  have  com])leted  their  year's 
work  on  the  farms  and  ranches  they  shall  return  to  their  own 
country,  without  in  any  mamier  impairing  or  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  aside  from  furnishing 
labor  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Welty.  Suppose  they  want  to  stay  here  after  they  do  come 
here,  how  Avould  you  get  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  way  that  was  arranged  during  the  war  was  this : 
There  was  an  association  of  cotton  growers  in  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley. 
That  association  represented  to  the  Department  of  Labor  that  they 
^needed  Mexicans  as  cotton  pickers  to  gather  their  crops.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  ascertained  that  he  had  authority  to  admit  such 
laborers.  Each  Mexican,  as  he  came  across  the  border,  had  his  de- 
scription taken.  He  was  photographed  and  a  record  was  made  by 
the  Immigration  SerAace  so  that  his  identification  was  complete.  The 
cotton-growers"  association  agreed  that  when  any  Mexican  so  ad- 
mitted had  finished  his  year's  work  they  would  see  that  he  was  re- 
turned to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  agreed  that  if  he  attempted  to  en- 
gage in  any  other  class  of  labor,  outside  of  agriculture,  in  competition 
with  skilled  labor,  for  instance,  he  would  be  returned  to  Mexico.  The 
testimony  given  to  me  by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
that  the  cotton  growers'  association  in  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  lived  up 
to  the  letter  of  every  agreement  made  with  the  department. 

No  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  department  about  the  treatment 
received  by  such  Mexican  laborers  in  Arizona,  and  no  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  about  their  return  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Box.  AVhat  do  they  mean  in  this  report  about  desertions,  when 
they  say  so  many  thousand  deserted  ?    AAHiat  do  they  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  know  about  desertions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  from  the  department  about 
desertions  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.    The  Mexicans  were  brought  in 
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under  supervision  and  placed  upon  the  farms  of  members  of  the 
cotton  growers'  association.  It  was  known  where  they  were  all  the 
time.  If  a  Mexican  did  not  do  as  he  agreed  to  do,  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  he  was  admitted  he  was  sent  back  across  the 
border.  In  any  event.  Avhen  the  period  of  his  permit  had  expired  he 
was  taken  to  the  train  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Welty.  In  other  words,  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr,  Haywen.  He  came  into  the  United  States  as  an  alien,  and  he 
had  no  right  to  do  anything  here  other  than  that  which  he  agreed  to 
do  according  to  the  permit  which  was  issued  to  him  by  the  Immigration 
Service.  In  my  opinion  that  same  principle  might  very  well  be  ap- 
plied to  every  alien  who  comes  to  the  United  States.  All  aliens  should 
either  qualify  for  and  obtain  American  citizenship  or  they  should  be 
deported  if  they  violate  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Welty.  So  long  as  you  ai)ply  it  to  all  aliens,  but  you  can  not 
make  an  exception  of  a  Mexican,  or  of  a  Canadian,  or  any  other  alien. 
Should  we  not  treat  all  aliens  on  an  equality? 

Mr.  Haydex.  Xo;  there  is  a  difference  between  the  aliens  tempo- 
rarily admitted  from  Canada  or  ]\Iexico.  and  aliens  who  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  with  the  intention  of  renuiining  permanently. 
A  distinction  has  always  been  nuide,  prior  to  this  time,  with  respect 
to  Canada  and  Mexico,  in  that  it  is  recognized  that  Canada  lies  on 
one  side  of  the  United  States,  and  Mexico  on  the  other ;  that  they  are 
our  immediate  neighboi-s,  and  that  us  neighbors  their  people  fre- 
quently have  need  to  temporarily  enter  the  Ignited  States  and  they  are 
therefore  entitled  to  different  treatment  from  that  accorded  to  aliens 
from  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  other  far-off'  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  say  different  treatment.  Would  that  treatment 
be  better,  or  would  it  be  worse  ? 

Mr.  Haydex.  By  different  treatment  I  mean  that  Canadians  and 
Mexicans  have  heretofore  been  given  the  neighborly  pri\ilege  of 
coming  and  going  which  has  not  been  granted  to  aliens  from  other 
and  more  distant  countries. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  it.  You  would  not  deprive  them  of  liberty 
like  these  people  have  been  deprived  of  liberty,  as  you  described  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  Haydex.  Instead  of  being  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  I  believe 
that  the  same  rule  which  was  applied  to  the  Mexican  laborers  who 
Avere  adnutted  during  the  war  might  well  be  applied  to  evei-y  other 
alien  who  enters  the  Ignited  States.  He  should  come  here  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  so  long  as  he  conducts  himself  according 
to  law  and  according  to  the  agreement  which  he  makes  with  the  Gov- 
ernment when  he  enters  he  can  stay;  if  not,  he  will  be  very  promptly 
put  aboard  the  next  ship  and  sent  back  home. 

Mr.  Welty.  Why  should  capital  place  a  chain  around  his  neck  and 
lead  him  around  and  when  they  are  through  with  him  kick  him  out 
again  ? 

Mr.  Haydex  .  If  that  were  a  fair  question,  I  would  answer  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  In  your  own  description  you  stated  how  your  cotton 
association,  I  believe  you  described,  had  the  power  over  tlie  Mexican 
alien. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  The  Cotton  Growers'  Association  only  had  that  power 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  agreed  to  it.  When  I  agree 
that  if  given  permission  to  come  into  your  country  to  do  a  certain 
piece  of  work  in  a  certain  manner,  and,  as  it  was,  at  a  very  fair  wage, 
and  when  I  further  agree  that  if  I  violate  the  terms  of  my  permit  I 
shall  be  subject  to  deportation,  have  I  any  complaint? 

Mr.  Welty.  Mr.  Hayden,  how  can  you  suspend  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  by  a  contract  with  any 
human  being? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  can  only  be  done  when  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Welty,  I  know  you  do  it ;  j^ou  send  them  to  the  penitentiary, 
but  that  is  because  they  commit  crime.  But  these  people  from  Mexico 
commit  no  crime,  they  come  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  being 
fed,  because  they  are  destitute,  and  when  they  do  we  put  shackles 
around  their  hands  and  a  chain  around  their  necks  and  make  them 
toe  the  mark,  and  when  they  have  done  we  send  them  back. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  is  no  element  of  slavery  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Mexican  and  his  employer  in  this  country,  such  as  you  have 
described.  There  is  no  contract  between  the  individual.  It  is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  which  says  to  the  Mexican,  "  You 
desire  to  enter  the  United  States  to  benefit  yourself  in  an  economic 
way.  Very  well.  You  may  come  into  this  country  if  you  will  agree 
to  engage  only  in  a  certain  line  of  endeavor  such  as  agriculture. 
That  is  the  only  permission  which  we  will  give  to  you.  You  may 
come  in  if  you  will  agree  to  remain  here  for  a  limited  time  and  then 
return  to  Mexico."  That  does  not  place  the  Mexican  in  slavery.  He 
may  say,  "  I  will  not  leave  my  own  country  under  those  conditions," 
but  when  the  Mexican  says,  "  I  will  enter  the  United  States  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  I  will  engage  in  nothing  but  agriculture, 
and  I  agree  not  to  remain  more  than  one  year  and  I  will  then  go 
home,"  that  certainly  does  not  make  a  slave  out  of  him.  He  is  de- 
prived of  nothing  but  the  right  to  violate  a  voluntary  agreement  not 
to  enter  into  competition  with  skilled  labor  or  engage  in  some  other 
industry  where  the  ranks  of  labor  are  crowded.  He  is  merely  con- 
fined to  the  one  industry  where  his  services  are  needed.  I  can  not 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  that  puts  a  chain  around  his  neck  or  makes 
a  slave  out  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  line,  Mr.  Hayden,  have  you  given 
any  thought  to  the  other  resolution  that  is  pending  here,  on  which 
we  are  about  to  hold  hearings?  The  people  of  Hawaii,  by  petition, 
have  caused  their  delegate  to  introduce  a  resolution,  with  a  preamble 
saying  that  agriculture  is  in  decline  there  for  want  of  labor,  and  ask- 
ing Congress  to  give  them  the  right  to  l)ring  in,  without  the  privilege 
to  come  to  the  mainland,  and  so  on,  40,000  Chinese  coolies. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  not  seen  that  i-esolution  and  do  not  loiow 
anything  about  the  merits  of  it,  but  I  would  not  favor  such  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Mexican,  who  is  your 
neighbor,  and  the  Chinaman,  who  must  cross  4,000  or  5,000  miles 
of  ocean.  The  Chinaman  comes  from  an  inexhaustible  population, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  them  that  could  come  to  the 
United  States  if  permitted. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  he  is  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  west,  is  he 
not,  Mr.  Hayden? 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  west,  but  separated 
b}'  the  widest  ocean  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Granting  all  that,  what  would  his  position  be, 
once  he  got  into  Hawaii  and  was  domiciled  there  as  to  his  privilege 
to  move  out  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be  any  approach 
toward  peonage? 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  the  condition  of  the  admission  of  Chinamen  to 
Hawaii  was  that  they  should  come  there  to  engage  only  in  agi'icul- 
ture,  and  that  they  must  leave  within  a  certain  time,  I  do  not  see 
how  that  would  put  them  in  a  state  of  peonage,  because  if  any  one 
of  them  did  not  like  the  rate  of  wages  or  was  otherwise  dissatisfied 
he  would  be  privileged  to  go  back  to  China  any  day  he  pleased. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  remain  there  for  any  definite  time.  If  a 
Mexican  who  has  been  admitted  temporarily  should  receive  a  tele- 
gram saying  that  his  mother  or  father  was  dead,  and  that  he  must 
come  home,  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  at  once.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  liear  the  evidence  here  that  tlie  con-  -/ 
,  tracts  were  broken  ver\'  often  and  they  went  to  the  border,  and  that  j 
Ji   in  order  to  keep  them  from  disappearing  they  had  to  take  away  their 
7     trousers  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  has  never  been  anything  of  that  character 
reported  to  me  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  Mexicans  into 
Arizona.  I  have  heard  no  complaint,  so  far  as  the  Immigration 
Service  is  concerned,  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions as  laid  down.  I  am  satisfied,  so  far  as  the  situation  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  is  concerned,  that  the  people  there  can  not  expect 
that  year  after  year  and  forever  they  can  obtain  seasonal  Mexican 
labor  to  take  care  of  their  cotton  crops,  which  will  return  to  Mexico 
when  the  picking  is  over.  That  will  not  give  the  cotton  industry 
the  stability  which  it  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  think  thev  will  do  for  labor  in 
1921? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  think  that  in  1921  they  will  have  to  secure  a 
larger  number  of  Indians  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields.  I  hope  that 
by  that  time  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in  population,  consisting 
of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  that  gradually 
there  will  be  available  a  supply  of  home  labor  that  can  take  care  of  the 
situation ;  otherwise  the  farmers  will  have  to  change  to  other  crops 
and  ]3lant  less  cotton.  But  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  other  way 
of  meeting  the  immediate  agricultural  labor  needs  in  southern 
Arizona,  except  by  the  temporary  admission  of  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  the  appeals  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  caused  him  to  order  what  you  call  lifting 
the  ban? 

INIr.  Hayden.  I  never  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  prior  to  the  time  he  issued  the  order  admitting  Mexican  la- 
borers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  just  Avhat  authority  he  used  to  lift 
the  ban? 

Mr.  Sabath.  To  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  ? 
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Mr.  Haydex.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  advised,  as  I  understand 
it,  by  tlie  attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  under  a  certain 
provision  of  the  Burnett  immigration  act  he  coukl  suspend  the  law 
during  the  time  of  war  and  temporaril}"  admit  alien  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  he  had  tliat  authority  within  the  law, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  provide  an  additional  law  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Because  the  war  is  over,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  war  is  over,  although  the  treaty  of  ])eace  lias  not 
yet  been  signed. 

The  Chairman.  1h  there  anything  in  the  immigration  act  that  per- 
mits him  to  do  that  because  of  war? 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  was  some  provision  in  the  act  which  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  something  in  some  of  the  war  acts.  then, 
that  permitted  that? 

Mr.  Hayden.  As  I  say,  I  never  discussed  the  question  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  was  only  told  that  he  had  legal  advice  that 
he  could  take  such  action  during  the  war.  for  the  general  public  good, 
which  he  did.  But  Seci-etary  Wilson  has  since  stated  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  he  believed  that  the  innuigration  law  should  operate 
in  the  regular  way,  and  that  ordinarily  the  law  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced, consequently  the  only  relief  obtainable  by  the  farmers  resid- 
ing along  the  border  who  need  additional  labor  from  Mexico  at  this 
time  is  through  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  oui-  last  innuigration 
act,  but  perhaps  you  have  not  a  copy  before  you  at  the  moment:  so  I 
Avill  read  this  provision  from  section  3 : 

ProrUled,  further.  That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  adniissilile,  may  be  im- 
ported if  labor  of  like  kind  uiiemiil<»,ved  ciui  not  be  fonnd  in  this  country,  and 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  iuii)ortin,ii  such  skilled  labor  in  any  particular 
instance  may  be  detei-miiied  by  the  Secretary  of  Lal)or  upon  the  application  of 
any  i»erson  interested 

And  so  on.    You  are  familiar  with  that  proviso  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  have  not  read  the  immigration  act  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  the  Secretary  undertook  to 
act  under  that  proviso? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  was  aduiitted  under  that  i)rovisi<)n  for 
''skilled  labor,  otherwise  admissible'"? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  knoAv. 

The  Chair:man.  You  do  not  think  he  did,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Is  skilled  labor  needed  for  tliat  cotton  piclring? 

Mr.  PLwDEN.  I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced  that  cotton 
picking  is  skilled  labor;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  can  anybody  go  in  there  and  Avork  on  that 
special  kind  of  cotton  that  you  grow  there  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  re(iuires  a  person  to  take  a  bag  and  pick  the 
cotton  out  of  the  boll  with  his  fingers  and  put  it  in  the  bag;  it  does 
not  require  a  high  degree  of  skill;  although  some  people  become 
more  expert  than  others  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Well,  are  those  Mexicans  "  otherwise  admissible  "'?  This 
provision  of  the  act  says  ''  otherwise  admissible.'" 
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Mr.  Haydex.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  terms  of  the  provisions 
of  hiw  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  temporarily  admitted 
agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico, 

The  Chairmax.  You  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  those 
people  could  have  been  admitted  unless  they  were  "  otherwise  ad- 
missible."   Do  you  think  they  were  "otherwise  admissible"? 

Mr.  Haydex.  Certainly  they  were  not  admissible  under  the  lit- 
eracy test,  or  under  the  contract  labor  test,  which  were  suspended  at 
that  time. 

Mr,  Box.  Purely  under  the  war  powers? 

Mr.  Haydex,  That  was  my  understanding-:  and  that  after  the 
war  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stated  that  he  doubted  his  authority  to 
further  suspend  the  law, 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stated. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Was  this  labor  beneficial  to  your  section  of  the 
country?    In  general,  aside  from  the  farmers  who  got  it? 

Mr.  Haydex.  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  skilled 
laborer  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  about  that.  He  is  a  carpenter  who  is  now 
getting  $10  a  day  for  his  work.  The  town  has  been  very  prosperous 
on  account  of  the  production  of  Egyptian  cotton  and  the  high 
prices  received  for  that  commodity.  He  said  that  he  believed  the 
importation  of  the  Mexicans  which  brought  about  this  agricultural 
prosperity  had  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  skilled  laborers  in 
that  section,  because  the  people  generally  had  more  money,  wei'e 
building  more  houses  and  improving  their  property;  so  that  slrilled 
laborers  in  Phoenix  had  benefited  from  having  unskilled  Mexican 
labor  admitted;  and  that  he  personally  had  no  objection  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  immigration  law  as  a  temporary  measure. 

Mr.  Sabath,  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  those  Mexicans  who 
came  in?    Did  they  breed  any  strife? 

Mr,  Haydex.  No.  The  agricultural  labor  which  is  imported  from 
Sonora  comes  from  the  farms  and  small  villages,  and  is  usually  law 
abiding.  The  principal  difficulties  we  have  had  have  been  with 
Mexicans  imported  some  years  ago  by  the  mining  companies,  from 
the  old  silver  mining  districts  in  the  heart  of  ]\Iexico.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  different  type  of  men — more  quarrelsome  and  much 
more  inclined  to  crimes  of  violence  than  the  ordinary  farm  laborers 
from  the  State  of  Sonora. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mining 
companies  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  employ  Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Haydex.  Some  of  the  mining  companies  employ  Mexican 
labor  almost  exclusively ;  others  do  not  employ  them  at  all ;  it  de- 
pends somewhat  on  how  a  mining  camp  starts. 

The  Chairmax.  It  (kpends  on  how  the  other  miners  feel  about 
it,  too ;  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Haydex.  If  in  the  beginning  the  superintendent  happens  to 
be  partial  to  employing  Americans,  it  is  known  as  an  American 
camp,  and  Americans  go  there  to  work  in  what  may  develop  into  a 
very  large  mining  camp.  Another  mine  will  start  as  a  Mexican  or 
foreign,  camp,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  Mexicans  or  otHer  for- 
eign laborers  employed  there.  So  that  in  different  mining  districts 
they  have  different  kinds  of  labor, 

Mr,  Sabath.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection,  if  we  should 
decide  to  act  favorably  upon  this  resolution,  to  having  it  provide 
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for  the  coming^-  in  of  these  Mexicans  to  other  States  besides  your 
own,  where  thej'  say  they  are  so  badly  needed?  For  instance,  if 
they  need  those  hiborers  in  Texas,  they  should  have  some;  if  they 
need  them  in  California,  they  should  have  some  there? 

Mr.  Haydp^n.  If  they  are  needed.  But  my  judgment  is  that  this 
committee  should  confine  the  admission  of  laborers  from  Mexico, 
first,  to  those  needed  for  agricultural  purposes  only ;  and,  second,  for 
a  limited  period  of  time;  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
remaining  permanently  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  our  immigration  laws;  because  I 
believe  that  those  principles  are  sound.  This  should  be  considered 
strictly  as  an  emergency  measure  and  ■  should  provide  that  where 
an  emergency  exists  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be  given  author- 
ity to  meet  the  situation.  AVhen  the  emergency  is  over  the  Mexicans 
should  be  required  to  return  to  their  country  unless  they  can  strictly 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  immigration  law. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  would  you  say  if  I  should  make  the  same  plea 
for  the  manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  Chicago,  where  there 
are  factories  now  running  only  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  per  cent  of 
their  capacity,  and  where  they  are  clamoring  for  labor?  And  the 
same  thing  is  true  as  to  the  women  there;  they  can  not  get  any 
women  to  work  in  the  tailor  shops  there,  and  a  great  many  tailor 
shops  there  are  advertising  day  after  day  for  women  at  $30  to  $40 
a  week,  and  can  not  get  a  sufficient  number.  Do  you  think  that 
thev  should  be  relieved  as  well? 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  are  describing  a  condition  that  is  much  more 
permanent  than  the  situation  in  Arizona.  You  are  detailing  con- 
ditions in  a  great  and  growing  city,  and  that  if  people  from  Europe 
were  brought  there  they  would  not  want  to  stay  just  for  a  season, 
but  would  want  to  remain  there  always.  There  would  be  no  desire 
to  send  any  of  them  back  home. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hayden.  All  that  this  legislation  proposes  is  merely  to  meet 
a  temporary  situation,  until  the  normal  conditions  are  restored,  and 
if  the  plan"  proposed  was  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  none  but 
seasonal  agricultural  laborers  would  be  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  might  be  considered  normal  con- 
ditions: It  might  be  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  pay  in  Mr.  Sabath's 
district  of  Chicago,  by  which  certain  people  who  are  now  well  paid 
might  he  reduced  in'  wasfes,  or  laid  off,  or  lose  their  employment 
there  altogether.  That  might  be  one  of  the  conditions  that  you 
would  have  which  would  give  that  relief. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  agricultural  conditions  in  Arizona  will  some- 
time become  normal,  because  we  expect  people  to  come  there  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  help  settle  the  country.  When  that 
is  done  we  will  have  all  the  agricultural  labor  weneed. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  anv  "  wet  backs  "  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  term  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  White.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  believed  that 
when  a 'stable  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  Mexico  and  a  stable 
government  was  established,  it  would  cure  this  condition.  Now, 
do  you  differentiate  between  a  stable  government  founded  on  a  mili- 
tary despotism  or  autocracy,  and  a  government,  if  it  is  possible  to 
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have  one  there,  that  is  founded  on  social  justice  and  equality  and  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  men? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  onl}^  government  that  can  be  stable  in  Mexico 
is  a  government  which  is  founded  on  social  justice.  The  government 
that  you  have  described  as  a  militar}?^  despotism  or  autocracy  ex- 
isted in  Mexico  for  a  generation  under  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Mr.  White.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hayden,  That  Government  lived  as  long  as  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  the  vigor  to  maintain  it.  When  they  became  advanced 
in  years  it  fell  to  pieces,  because  there  was  no  way  in  which  such  a 
government  could  perpetuate  itself.  The  Mexican  people  are  go- 
ing through  a  revolution.  They  have  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what 
they  want,  and  that  is  a  division  of  the  agricultural  lands  and  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  the  ordinary  man  to  make  a  living.  If  there 
had  been  the  same  laws  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands  as  they  had  in  Mexico,  which  allowed 
vast  areas  to  be  acquired  by  a  few  people.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  would  have  had  as  many  revolutions  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  they  have  had  south  of  that  historic  river.  The  homestead  law 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  United  States  a  coun- 
try of  property  owners  who  stand  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Vaile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  have  a  somewhat  similar 
condition  along  in  the  thirties  or  forties,  when  Federal  troops  were 
employed  to  keep  settlers  off  the  public  domain;  and  we  found  that 
it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  was  a  time  when  vast  land  grants  were  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  favored  individuals  and  corporations 
in  what  was  called  the  "Western  Territory."  The  same  difficulties 
arose  as  they  have  in  Mexico,  when  men  felt  that  they  were  being 
cheated  out  of  their  right  to  a  home. 

Mr.  AVhite.  That  condition  was  much  more  acute,  however,  before 
the  Revolution  here  in  the  eastern  country.  Over  in  the  ''  Old  Do- 
minion "  State  of  Virginia  the  farmers  had  30,000  or  40,000,  or  even 
100,000  acres  of  land — some  of  them  a  whole  county. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  same  situation  which  you  will  find  all 
through  history;  that  where  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  and  only 
a  few  owners  and  many  workers,  you  are  bound  to  have  this  trouble. 

Mr.  Hayt)en.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  I  have  trav- 
eled down  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  about  1,500  miles;  I  have  been 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  passing  through  El  Paso.  One  could  then 
travel  on  the  train  from  El  Paso  for  more  than  a  day  and  be  all 
the  time  in  one  man's  cow  pasture;  the  land  formerly  belonged  to 
Gov.  Terrazas,  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  I  heard  of  a  man 
who  obtained  a  concession  from  the  State  of  Sinaloa  to  survey  the 
public  lands,  and  the  consideration  for  making  the  survey  was  that 
he  should  get  one-half  of  the  public  domain  which  he  surveyed.  In 
the  Yaqui  River  Valley  the  Indians  had  lived  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  a  Mexican  official  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Government  the 
right  to  "denounce"  all  the  Yaqui  land  in  that  valley,  as  they  call 
it — that  is,  he  purchased  the  right  to  acquire  the  lands  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Notice  was  then  sent  to  the  Yaqui  Indians  to  come  to 
court  and  show  their  title  to  the  lands.  The  Indians  said,  "  We 
have  no  patent  to  these  lands  that  we  can  show,  although  we  have 
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lived  here  always."  The  Mexican  Government  said,  "  Since  you 
have  no  title,  this  gentleman  is  going  to  buy  the  land  in  the  Yaqui 
Valley  from  the  Government  at  a  few  cents  an  acre,  and  hereafter 
you  will  pay  him  rent  for  the  lands  you  occupy."  The  Yaqui  In- 
dian, being  a  good,  upstanding,  fighting  man,  resented  that;  and 
there  has  been  war  between  them  and  the  Mexican  Government  since 
that  time. 

In  the  same  way,  all  over  Mexico  the  small  landowner  has  been 
robbed  of  his  home,  or  has  had  no  opportunity  to  obtain  one,  and 
that  is  what  planted  the  seed  of  revolution.  When  the  revolution  is 
over  and  they  have  peace  and  a  stable  government,  the  Mexicans  in 
the  United  States  will  be  more  than  anxious  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  because  under  such  conditions  they  will  have  better  oppor- 
tunities there  than  in  the  Ignited  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  a  great  many 
Americans  have  helped  to  rob  those  Mexicans  of  their  lands? 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  have  been  a  number  of  Americans  who  have 
gone  into  Mexico  and  bought  lands  from  the  State  and  National 
governments  at  low  prices,  and  in  that  way  they  have  liecome  large 
land  owners. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  that  in  itself  has  created  more  or  loss  prejudice 
against  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  that  has  created  prejudice  against  Americans. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  stated  what  seems  to  me  to  be  more  or  less 
the  crux  of  this  thing:  You  have  stated  that  the  people  of  your  sec- 
tion raise  a  fine  grade  of  cotton,  that  is  used  in  the  iiic'nufacture  of 
automobile  tires,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  that  brings  ".n  a  very 
high  price.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  do  you  not  believe  that,  if  some  method  could 
be  devised  whereby  the  farmer  covild  get  a  higher  price  for  his 
cotton — the  producer  himself — to  llie  end  that  ho  miglit  pay  more 
for  his  labor,  that  would  be  better  for  the  country,  rather  than  bring- 
ing in  alien  labor  to  do  that  v/ork  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  compuiiut  that  I  have  heard  with  respect  to 
cotton  pickers  is  not  aljout  tlie  wage  per  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  price  for  picking  cotton  lias  been  as  high  as  5  cents  a  pound.  One 
can  not  pick  as  much  Egyptian  cotton  in  a  day  as  of  short  staple 
cotton,  because  the  Egyptian  ^-otton  is  moie  difficult  to  remove  from 
the  boil.  But  at  that  rate  a  cotton  picker  can  nuike  what  was  e(|uiva- 
lent  to  a  miner's  wiges  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  much  more  than  what 
was  the  ordinary  uages  of  a  da}'  laboi'er.  But  in  order  to  pick  that 
cotton,  a  man  must  bend  liis  back  under  the  hot  sun,  so  that  it  is  not 
agreeable  labor.  The  white  people  do  not  usually  wart  to  do  it,  Avhile 
the  Mexicans  from  the  other  side  of  the  border,  ;ind  the  Indians,  who 
are  emplo3"ed  to  some  extent,  aie  glad  to  do  it.  It  is.  tliorefore,  not 
so  much  a  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  as  it  is  a  question  of  the  in- 
clination to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  Judge  Raker's 
question,  if  you  can,  and  tell  this  committee  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  farmer  to  get  higher  prices  so  that  he  can  pay  more  for 
his  labor — and  then  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  if  you  can, 
how  the  farmer  can  get  higher  prices.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Box.  If  he  can,  he  can  make  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  farmers  have  complained  somewhat  about  the 
price  of  cotton.  During  picking  time,  owing  to  combinations  among 
the  buyers,  the  market  is  dull  and  the  cotton  does  not  sell  very  fast. 
The  farmers  have  been  trying  to  meet  this  situation  by  organizing 
associations  and  building  warehouses  to  store  their  cotton  so  that 
they  can  borrow  money  on  it  from  the  banks  to  tide  over  the  time 
until  the  demand  is  better.  They  have  been  somewhat  successful  in 
obtaining  better  prices  in  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  They  have  an  organization? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVhite.  Do  you  knoAv  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
live  stock  in  the  United  States,  in  the  two  classes  of  the  cattle  and 
the  swine,  have  declined  in  their  aggregate  value  $25,000,000  in  the 
last  six  months? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  your  figures  were  cor- 
rect, judging  from  the  market  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  speaking  of  the  handling  of  the  crops  by  the 
forming  of  an  association,  you  are  right;  because  I  know  that  15 
or  20  years  ago  in  California  the  producers  of  oranges  and  lemons 
were  simply  buffeted  from  pillar  to  post;  they  got  practically  noth- 
ing for  their  product.  They  formed  an  association  to  handle  the 
matter,  and  now  they  are  getting  really  a  living  profit  out  of  their 
product.    Is  that  not  about  the  situation  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  that  ? 

Ml'.  Hayden.  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  AVhite.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  producers  of  beef  and^ 
other  food  products  perfecting  such  an  organization,  so  that  they 
could  absolutely  set  the  prices,  like  the  dealers  in  clothing  and  shoes 
set  the  prices  for  their  product,  and  they  will  not  sell  it  unless  they 
can  get  their  price? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  might  favor  it,  but  such  a  plan  would  be  impos- 
sible of  execution. 

Mr.  White.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  organization? 
Would  they  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  starve  the  world  to  death? 
Now,  I  am  not  an  agriculturist ;  I  am  only  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  organization  is  possible 
on  such  a  large  scale.  The  same  difficulty  would  exist  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cotton  growers'  organization  in  the  Salt  River  Vallej'^ ;  every- 
body could  not  be  held  in  line. 

Mr.  White.  But  you  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  it  can  not  always  be  done.  A  farmer  will  be 
in  debt  and  will  have  to  have  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
creditors.  That  situation  can  be  met  to  some  extent  by  the  associa- 
tion. They  will  urge  him  not  to  break  the  market  by  selling  his 
cotton  at  a  low  price  when  the  association  can  advance  money  on 
his  cotton  to  take  care  of  his  needs  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  thus 
maintain  a  fairly  reasonable  price. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  farmers  take  any  part  in  this  movement 
through  the  South  two  or  three  years  ago  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
cotton  ? 

164496—20 18 
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Mr.  Hayden.  No.  The  long  staple  Arizona  cotton  does  not  ir, 
an}'  manner  compete  with  the  short  staple  cotton  grown  in  the 
South.    It  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  goes  into  different  uses. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  before  you  get 
through:  Before  you  entered  into  the  cotton  industry  in  your  sec- 
tion, you  had  a  very  profitable  industry  in  dairying  and  in  raising 
hay  and  strawberries,  and  other  crops? 

Mr,  Hatden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  raising  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  alfalfa  was  the  backbone  of  our  agricultural 
industry.  Dairying  and  the  fattening  of  live  stock  were  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  income. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  crops  of  alfalfa  did  you  have  during  the 
year? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Five  or  six  crops. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  tons  an  acre  did  you  make  to  each  crop, 
as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  first  crop  is  usually  mixed  with  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  and  produces  about  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  the  later 
crops  run  about  one  ton  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  used  to  be  about  $7  per  ton  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  about  $20. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  even  at  that,  the  extraordinary  price  received 
for  Egyptian  cotton  has  induced  a  great  many  farmers  to  plow  up 
their  alfalfa  fields  and  plant  cotton.  I  fear  that  the  change  will  be  to 
their  ultimate  detriment,  because  the  continual  planting  of  cotton 
adds  no  fertility  to  the  soil,  as  does  alfalfa;  it  takes  it  all  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  is  it  not  an  advantage  of  the  rotation  of  crops 
that  they  really  produce  more  after  they  have  planted  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  that  is  true;  there  is  no  more  valuable  plant 
than  alfalfa,  which  takes  the  free  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and  makes 
it  available  for  plant  food  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  after  leaving  out  the  alfalfa  and  planting  other 
crops,  when  you  go  back  to  alfalfa  j^ou  will  get  a  better  crop  the 
next  vear  of  anvthing  that  you  may  plant — cabbages  or  other  vege- 
tables? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mi.  Raker.  That  being  the  case — and  I  know  3^ou  can  tell  the 
committee  about  this — do  you  not  believe  that  arrangements  could 
be  made  whereby  they  could  get  white  labor  there,  even  if  they  had 
to  pay  twice  what  thej''  are  paying  their  labor  now  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  situation  which  confronts  the  farmers  who, 
at  this  time,  are  planting  their  land  in  cotton  is  that  unless  they 
can  obtain  Mexican  labor  this  year  they  can  not  gather  the  crop  or 
make  any  profit.  That  is  the  situation  as  represented  to  me  by  very 
responsible  men  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  not  be.  profitable  for  a  man  in  Chicago, 
who  has  a  wife  and  a  family  of  7  or  8  children,  to  go  down 
there  for  a  season  and  work,  and  get  in  really  good  health,  get  the 
tuberculosis  germs  out  of  him;  to  go  into  that  warm  climate  and 
have  an  enjoyable  and  healthful  outing  for  a  year?  Would  not 
that  be  really  to  the  physical  and  mental  advantage  of  that  city 
man  in  every  way? 
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Mr,  Hayden.  If  you  could  induce  the  city  man  to  go,  it  would 
solve  the  problem.  But  after  all,  it  is  a  long  way  from  Chicago  to 
Arizona;  and  it  is  not  customary  for  city  people  to  leave  the  great 
cities  and  go  to  the  farms  to  do  temporary  work. 

Mr.  Kaker,  But  we  are  talking  about  helping  the  poor  people  in 
the  cities.  Could  we  do  a  more  beneficial  and  humane  thing  than 
to  get  just  such  people  into  a  country  like  yours  to  do  that  kind 
of  work? 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  you  will  tell  me  just  how  that  can  be  done  by 
legislation,  how  Congress  can  induce  city  people,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, to  go  out  to  Arizona  next  summer  and  pick  cotton,  so  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  agricultural  labor,  I  shall  be  verj^ 
glad  to  withdraw  my  request  for  action  on  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  would  prefer  having  people  from  Chicago  than 
any  other,  would  you  not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that — judging  by  its  most  dis- 
tinguished representative. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  will  admit  that  Congress  can  not  do 
that  until  the  countr}"  becomes  completely  federalized? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  As  a  practical 
proposition,  the  necessary  temporary  labor  can  come  from  but  one 
source  and  that  is  Mexico.  Arizona  and  Sonora  are  separated  by  an 
arbitrary  boundary  line,  with  people  on  the  Mexican  side  seeking 
this  seasonal  work  and  people  on  the  American  side  needing  their 
assistance. 

Mr.  White.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  hire  the  man  who  wants 
to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  let  him  return  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Raker.  People  are  going  around  getting  subscriptions  and 
contributions  for  poor  people,  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  etc.,  while 
they  remain  in  the  cities;  and  no  more  humane  act  could  be  per- 
formed toward  those  poor  people — the  fathers  and  mothers  and  the 
boys  and  girls — than  to  get  them  into  a  community  like  yours  for  a 
year  or  so,  to  get  them  into  the  open  air  where  they  would  have  good 
living  conditions  and  could  make  good  wages. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  a  fine  theory ;  but  we  are  facing  the  practical 
condition  that  the  cotton  crop  which  is  now  being  planted  can  not 
be  cultivated  and  picked  without  labor,  and  the  only  place  where 
seasonal  labor  is  obtainable  is  in  our  neighboring  State  of  Sonora. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  they  are  receiving  from  $40  to  $100  a  week  in  Chi- 
cago, you  could  not  very  well  induce  them  to  go  to  your  State? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Certainly  not  if  the  labor  conditions  in  Chicago  are 
as  you  state  them. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  that  is  just  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Hudspeth.  Is  there  any  fear  among  the  white  Americans 
in  your  section  that  the  Mexicans  coming  over  here  for  work  in  the 
live  stock  and  cotton  industries  would  foment  revolution,  or  in  any 
way  endanger  our  country? 

Mr.  Hayden.  T  have  never  head  any  such  fear  expressed,  except  at 
the  time  when  there  was  talk  of  interyention  in  Mexico.  At  that 
time  there  was  some  concern  that  the  nationals  of  Mexico,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  two  Governments,  might  have  to  be  looked, 
after  to  see  that  they  did  not  raise  trouble. 
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Mr.  Hudspeth.  Well,  has  there  ever  been  any  outbreak  among 
them  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No;  there  has  never  been  an  outbreak  among  the 
Mexicans  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  hearing  a  number  of  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  Arizona  relative  to  the  question  under  discussion.  The 
telegrams  follow : 

Phoenix,  Akiz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Am  being  importuned  by  the  agricultural  forces  of  the  State  to  ask  you  to 
support  the  Hudspeth  bill,  amending  the  immigration  laws,  and  allowing  im- 
portation of  Mexican  labor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  agricultural 
labor  shortage  he^e.  Over  200,000  acres  are  now  planted  to  cotton,  which  has 
stimulated  agriculture  wonderfully,  thereby  resulting  in  diversity  of  crops  so 
necessary  and  vital  to  the  stability  of  the  farming  industry.  Hope  you  can  see 
your  way  clear  to  support  the  Hudspeth  me'asure,  which  has  my  approbation. 

Thomas  E.  Campbell,  Governor. 


Phoenix.    Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Without  Mexican  labor  the  Salt  River  Valley  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  the 
production  so  insistently  urged  by  the  Federal  Government,  while  labor  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  cotton  crop;  it  is  also  very  necessary  to 
carry  on  other  agricultural  industries.  I  desire  your  earnest  support,  in  order 
that  farmers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  pro.lect  and  vicinity  may  continue  to 
demonstrate  the  success  of  irrigation  farming. 

F.  W.  Griffen, 
President  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Phoenix,  Abiz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hay'den, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  have  the  Hudspeth  bill,  in  relation 
to  cotton  pickers,  passed.  The  continiiance  of  the  cotton  industry  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  section  of  the  country  is.  in  my  opinion,  dependent  upon  our  being 
able  to  get  Mexican  pickers,  for  the  families  of  the  farmers  will  not  pick,  and 
if  they  would  tliey  could  only  take  care  of  a  very  small  portion  of  their  crop. 
All  able-bodied  men  find  work  more  in  keeping  with  their  ability.  The  cotton 
industry  is  indirectly  furnishing  work  for  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  and 
all  other  artisans  that  there  are  in  this  community,  through  the  building  that 
is  taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  prosperity  from  this  cause.  By  giving  work 
to  the  Mexican  picker,  it  is  also  giving  work  to  the  American  workman.  If  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  good  living  is  denied  the  Mexican,  work  is  not  going  to 
be  given  to  the  American  thereby,  but  will  not  be  as  plentiful  for  hiuL  I  trust 
(hat  this  comnnniity  may  comit  upon  your  energetic  support. 

Herbert  B.  Atha. 


Phoenix,  Akiz. 
Hon.  C.  T.  Hayden, 

Representative  in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
For  sure  get  us  our  privilege  of  bringing  in  Mexican   labor  to  handle  our 
cotton,  used  only  in  agriculture.     Conditions  of  industry  at  stake. 

J.  Garnett  Holmes. 


Yuma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hay'den, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  urgently  request  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  liave  the  relief  measure 
passed  in  reference  to  the  importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  labor.     Our 
cotton  situation  needs  outside  help  each  year. 

A.  Y.  Greer, 
President  Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Association. 
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Yuma,  Aktz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  €.: 
During  the  past  year  thex'e  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  farm  labor,  especially 
(hiring  the  cotton-harvesting  season.     I  am  sure  any  influence  you  use  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  alien  labor  for  such  work  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

P.  D.  Sargent. 


Yuma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  would  like  for  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  toward  the  passage  of  the 
relief  measure  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  pur- 
))oses  for  another  year.  This  measure  is  not  only  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Yuma  Valley,  but  to  your  valley  as  well.  Don't  know  how  we  can  manage  if 
our  supply  of  Mexican  labor  is  entirely  cut  off  during  the  cropping  and  picking 
season.     Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  that  you  may  do, 

Yuma  County  Commercial  Club, 
By  J.  H.  Westover,  President. 
L.  W.  Alexander,  Secretary. 


Y-uma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C.: 
Will  be  an  extremely  serious  if  not  vital  blow  to  tlie  cotton-growing  industry 
of  this  valley  if  importation  of  aliens  for  next  season  is  denied.     Please  leave 
nothing  undone  to  secure  renewal   of  the  permit  which   has  heretofore  been 
granted. 

Mulford  Winsok, 


Y'uma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Haydkn, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington  D.  C: 
I  should  greatly  appreciate  your  doing  everything  possible  toward  the  passage 
of  the  relief  measure  for  the  importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  labor  for 
another  year.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  valley ;  likewise 
Phoenix  and  every  other  farming  community  where  this  class  of  labor  is  avail- 
able. Had  it  not  been  for  this  class  of  labor  we  should  have  suffered  severe 
losses  last  season.  In  fact,  we  simply  could  not  have  gathered  our  crops.  Ytmr 
efforts  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

E.  F.  Sanguinetti, 


Yuma,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
This  community  would  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  toward  the  passage  of 
the  relief  measure  for  the  importation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  labor  for  at 
least  another  year.  This  is  of  the  gi-eatest  importance  to  Y^nina  and  Salt  River 
Valleys,  and,  in  fact,  all  farming  communities  where  this  class  of  labor  is 
available.  The  past  season  our  crops  could  not  have  been  gathered  without  this 
class  of  labor. 

L.  C.  Gbothaus. 


Florence,  Abiz, 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Passage  of  the  Hudspeth  resolution  is  urged  by  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Arizona 
Cotton  Growers'  Association.     It  is  of  vital  importance  to  cotton  growers  of 
Florence ;  Casa  Grande  Valley  also. 

E.  G.  &  M.  T.  Clemans, 
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Casa  Grandk.  Ariz. 
Hon.  Cari,  Haydp:n, 

Member  of  Conoresa.  Washinr/ton,  D.  C: 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  t)ie  development  of  this  section  of  Arizona 
that  we  be  able  to  impoi't  foreign  agricultural  labor.  Thousaiifls  of  acres  of 
foodstuff,  cotton,  and  other  crops  will  be  lost  if  we  are  unat>le  to  get  labor  to 
handle  the  crops.  Development  of  the  country  will  be  greatl.v  retarded.  Advise 
Senators  Smith  and  Ashui-st  that  we  earnestly  urge  them  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  assist  you  in  securiTig  passage  of  l)ill  or  resolution  now  pending, 
allowing  labor  to  be  imported. 

.1.  F.  Brown,  C.  Howard  Davis.  W.  P.  (Mements.  P.  D.  Overfield,  Ted 
Healy,  T.  R.  Peart,  Geo.  E.  Truman,  ,1.  F.  Parker,  A.  H.  Guerin, 
J.  A.  Maguire,  Paul  Hinshaw,  E.  G.  Lavers,  Fred  J.  Goodrich, 
Angela  Hammer. 


Tucsox,  Ariz. 
Congressman  Carl  Hayden. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  respectfully  urge  you  to  assist  Mr.  Knox,  secretary  Salt  River  Cotton 
Growers'  Association,  in  endeavoring  to  further  legislation  covering  Mexican 
labor.  The  cotton  industry  in  this  district  is  .iust  developing,  and  will  be  seri- 
ously injured  unless  adequate  labor  is  procurable  this  season,  which  can  not  be 
secured  unless  Mexicans  are  allowed  to  enter. 

Tucson  Farms  Co., 
By  Herbert  Nicholson,  President. 


Tucson.  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C: 
I  earnestly  lu-ge  you  to  do  all  possible  to  advance  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  allow  importation  of  Mexican  labor  for  the  cotton   industry 
here.    This  industry  is  most  important  in  Arizona  at  this  time,  and  without  this 
labor  can  not  be  developed. 

John  Mets. 


Tempe,  Ariz. 
Carl  Hayden, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  do  everything  in  your  power  to  help  with  the  relief  bill  referring  to 
agricultural  labor.    Without  this  relief  our  district  will  suffer  greatly. 

W.  E.  Hudson. 


Tucson,  Ariz. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Hmise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Tucson  Luncheon  Club,  composed  of  representative  business  and  professional 
men,  recommend  an  amendment  to  pending  Immigration  legislation  permitting 
importation  of  Mexican  agricultural  laborers,  under  one  year  contract,  as  recom- 
mended by  Arizona  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  to  protect  cotton  industry  in 
Arizona  from  disastrous  shortage  of  labor  that  can  not  otherwise  be  secured  in 
our  State,  and  tender  their  support  of  your  actions  to  secure  such  amendment. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Geo.  F.  Kitt,  President. 


The  Arizona  Council  of  Defense, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  4,  1^1~- 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My'  Dear  Mr.  Hayden  :  Inclosed  herewith  find  copy  of  resolution  adopted  on 
May  3  by  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  Arizona  Council  of  Defense,  calling 
attention  to  the  serious  agricultural  labor  situation  in  Arizona  and  suggesting 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Smalley,  Secretary. 
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Whereas  it  appears  that  there  is  a  very  serious  shortage  of  agricultural  labor 
in  Arizona,  which  condition  threatens  the  full  havest  of  corps;  and 

Whereas  the  Arizona  Council  of  Defense  is  using  every  agency  possible  to  as- 
sist in  relieving  the  situation  in  this  State  through  cooperating  with  the 
California  Council  of  Defense  and  other  sources ;  and 

Whereas  it  appearing  that  California  and  all  other  Western  States  are  unable  to 
supply  their  own  labor  needs,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Arizona  to  seek  relief 
by  secxiring  laborers  from  Old  Mexico ;  and 

Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  imposing  a  literacy  test  upon  all  immigrants  is  now 
in  force,  resulting  in  preventing  a  very  large  percentage  of  laborers  in  Mexico 

.  who  might  otherwise  come  to  the  United  States  from  entering  this  country 
because  of  their  inability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language ;  and 

Whereas  there  is  imi)Osed  by  this  said  act  a  head  tax  of  $8  which  is  prohibitive 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  poor  Mexican  class  of  laborer  to  pay  the  same 
and  thus  gain  entrance  to  this  country :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  cj-ixutive  committee  of  the  Arizona  Council  of  Defense,  That 

Immediate  steps  t)e  taken  to  relieve  the  sitimtion  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress 

referred  to,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Dwight  B.  Heard  at 

Washington,  and  to  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  and  to  the  Senators  and 

Repi-esentatives  of  Arizona  in  Congress. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  B.  DENSMORE,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Densmore,  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  is  present  at  the  reqtiest  of  the  committee  to 
a.nswer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

Please  state  your  full  name  and  present  position,  Mr.  Densmore. 

Mr.  Densmore.  J.  B.  Densmore,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  a  brief  statement  as  to  your  view 
of  the  situation  with  regard  to  labor  in  Texas  in  the  cotton  and  other 
agricultural  and  live-stock  industries,  and  also  the  situation  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico?    Also  include  the  sugar-beet  industry. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  am  afraid  that  our  organization  has  so  very 
little  data  at  the  present  time  that  any  statement  I  might  make  with 
regard  to  it  might  not  be  worth  much. 

The  only  time  that  I  became  interested  in  Mexican  labor  was 
during  the  war — that  is,  in  the  border  States ;  and  that  was  because 
of  the  scarcity,  not  only  in  that  locality,  but  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  great  demand  for  it  particularly  in  the  border  States.  But 
since  that  time  we  have  not  been  particularly  interested  in  Mexican 
labor,  simply  because  we  have  not  had  the  representations  made  to 
us  and  to  our  service  that  we  had  during  the  war.  I  could  not  say 
whether  there  is  a  demand  at  the  present  time  in  any  of  the  border 
States — in  Texas,  in  Arizona,  or  in  southern  California — an  un- 
usual demand,  either  for  permanent  labor  or  for  emergency  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  service  maintain  agencies  in  Texas  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  at  present.  There  ai^e  agencies  there  that  are 
cooperating  with  us;  we  can  not  maintain  them  any  more;  we  did 
not  get  enough  appropriation  to  maintain  exclusive  Government 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  criticism  made  to  you  as  to 
the  rulings  of  those  agencies  when  you  did  maintain  them  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  In  Texas? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Densmore.  Not  particularly  from  Texas.  No ;  I  do  not  recall 
any  criticisms  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  has  there  been  a  demand  from  Texas  to  your 
bureau  for  labor  within  the  last  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  to  our  headquarters  here  in  Washington. 
There  are  about  seven  offices,  I  think,  that  are  still  maintained  in 
Texas  since  we  discontinued  the  exclusive  operation  of  Government 
offices  in  that  State.  They  are,  however,  only  kept  together  in  the 
hope  that  the  organization  will  be  permanently  established.  They 
are  maintained  in  various  ways,  by  municipalities  and  by  different 
organizations  and  localities,  with  whatever  assistance  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  them,  by  way  of  furnishing  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies— the  ordinary  office  equipment.  In  that  fashion,  there  are  seven 
or  eight  offices  maintained  in  Texas,  I  think.  Of  course,  they  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  they  still  have  an  office;  it  is 
conducted  in  one  room  in  the  Federal  Building,  with  one  man  in 
charge.    Now,  that  is  almost  worse  than  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  added  20  men  there,  appai-ently 
you  could  not  find  the  labor  there  to  take  care  of  this  demand  of 
which  we  have  been  hearing  in  this  conunittee  for  the  last  few  daj^s 
for  agricultural  labor  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  have  not  heard  the  demand,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  I  am  sure.  But  we  get  demands  for  labor  in  Texas,  I  am 
sure,  locally,  as  we  do  in  other  places.  We  would  get  demands  com- 
ing from  the  vicinity  of  Dallas  in  the  Dallas  office ;  we  would  get  de- 
mands coming  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  in  the  San  Antonio 
office. 

And,  of  course,  the  service  would  attempt  to  supply  the  labor  in 
the  State  of  Texas  from  the  various  offices;  we  do  recruit  it  there 
from  the  applicants  who  have  applied  for  work,  or  through  adver- 
tisements, or  some  other  means.  But  we  have  not,  as  I  say,  had  any 
unusual  demands  at  our  administrative  offices  here  such  as  we  had 
during  the  war. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  your  demands  at  the  local  offices,  if  they  were 
considerable  and  the  condition  was  acute,  would  be  sent  on  to  the 
main  office,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  They  would,  undoubtedly;  they  would  come 
through  the  head  man  in  the  State,  the  Federal  director.  We  have 
a  Federal  director  in  every  State.  We  have  a  director  in  Texas  that 
we  call  the  Federal  director,  the  same  one  that  we  have  had  for  the 
last  two  years.  He,  however,  was  appointed  by  the  governor.  He 
Avould  make  any  representations  to  our  main  office  that  were  neces- 
sary to  be  made  of  any  emergency  or  of  any  unusual  condition ;  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  would  be  the  same  in  Arizona  or  Califor- 
nia or  Colorado  or  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee,  from  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  localities  that  you  are  in  touch  with,  whether  or  not  it  is 
your  view  that  labor  could  be  obtained  from  those  localities — proper 
farm  labor;  young  men  and  middle-aged  men  and  women;  ordinary 
farm  labor :  is  there  any  surplus  in  any  place — any  idle  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  surpluses  in  some  places; 
but  I  doubt  if  you  could  get  those  surpluses  to  perform  work  like 
this. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  am  basing  my  judgment  of  that  on  our 
experiences  when  we  did  have  unprecedented  demands  for  labor  and 
not  at  all  from  my  own  acquaintance  with  that,  because  I  have  none. 
And  those  representations  by  our  own  representatives  and  our  own 
people  in  those  States  were  that  that  class  of  labor  in  the  border 
States — the  cotton  picking  and  work  on  sugar  beets — could  only  be 
performed  by  Mexican  labor,  because  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

We  did  not  have  any  Mexican  labor  available;  so  we  could  not 
supply  those  demands.  Of  course,  the  opportunities  for  employment 
that  were  offered  were  offered  by  every  branch  of  our  service;  they 
were  not  accepted  by  any  class  of  labor  that  was  available.  Of 
course,  there  was  very  little  labor  available  during  the  war.  But 
those  have  always  been  the  representatives,  both  from  the  employers 
and  from  our  own  people  in  the  field,  that  that  is  a  class  of  labor  that 
is  performed  by  Mexicans. 

And  I  presume  that  I  myself  was  more  responsible  for  the  action 
of  the  department,  in  whatever  manner  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  modifying  the  laws,  in  extending  them,  or 
whatever  happened • 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  just  what  did  happen?  Let 
us  get  that  as  a  matter  of  record.  Do  you  know  what  the  Secretary 
claimed  as  authority  for  the  modification? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No,  I  do  not;  that  is,  I  would  not  undertake  to 
give  you  a  justification  of  the  Secretary's  action;  he  could  do  that 
so  much  better  than  I  could  that  I  would  not  undertake  it. 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  do  you  know  the  law  under  which  he  operates? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No.  I  would  very  much  prefer  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  that,  because  it  was  not  part  of  my  duties  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  into  the  record,  then,  this  provision 
found  on  page  8  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  immigration  laws, 
edition  of  March,  1919.  I  do  not  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
your  views,  but  I  read  it  because  if  this  record  is  to  be  read  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  where  the  possible  authority  was. 

Page  8  of  the  Immigration  Laws  and  Rules,  containing  the  act  of 
February  5,  1917,  and  the  rule  of  May  1,  1917,  at  the  top  of  the  page: 

Provided  further,  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions, 
including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate 
the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  tem- 
porary admission. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  provision  of  law  which 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  temporarily  admit  Mexican 
laborers.  I  did  not  recollect  the  exact  terms  when  Mr.  Sabath  ques- 
tioned me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  read  this  House  joint  resolution  271  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  proposes  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration act  of  February  5,  1917,  and  provides  that 

Any  alien  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  who  was  born  in 
said  Republic,  and  is  of  the  Mexican  race,  who  shall  be  admitted  under  this 
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resolution,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  and  not  later  report  in  person 
to  the  immigration  official  of  the  port  of  entry  where  said  alien  made  his  entry 
into  the  United  States  to  be  deported  back  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
any  alien  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

What  would  be  your  views  of  legislation  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  legislation,  or 
the  advisability  of  it,  or  the  mechanics  or  make-up  of  this  particular 
I'esolution  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  First,  as  to  the  advisability  of  our  bringing  people 
here  who  are,  in  effect,  peons,  and  requiring  them  to  do  certain  work, 
and  if  they  do  not  go  back  we  can  fine  them  or  put  them  in  prison 
for  a  year.  And  as  to  American  labor  being  in  that  attitude,  or  in 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  think  that  the  provisions  are  rather  strin- 
gent with  regard  to  putting  a  person  in  prison.  But  do  you  mean 
to  tie  your  proposition  up  with  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  is  that  the  kind  of  labor  we  ought  to  have  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  do  not  think  w^e  ought  to  have  such  a  pro- 
vision. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  a  part  of  that  provision  with 
regard  to  any  kind  of  labor  whether  it  is  alien  or  not.  I  think,  per- 
haps, forcible  deportation  under  an  agreement  is  all  right.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  undertake  to  fine  and  put  in  prison  aniy 
person  for  an  act  like  this,  you  are  doing  so  for  the  violation  of  a 
contract,  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  wrong. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  permit  any  labor  to  come 
into  this  country,  or  to  have  any  here,  who,  in  effect,  are  practically 
under  control  as  to  where  they  work  or  how  they  work — it  makes  no 
difference  from  what  country  that  labor  comes  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  seriously  doubt  it,  as  a  matter  of  my  own 
personal  judgment,  excepting  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  name  an  emergency  that  would  justify  to 
the  people,  in  substance,  having  laborers  in  bondage? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  should  say  not,  if  you  put  the  question  in 
tliat  way  and  make  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  it  amounts  to  that  in  effect,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  will  go  this  far:  That  you  may  have  an 
emergency  such  as  the  gentleman  who  spoke  represented  it  in  the 
border  States,  where  you  can  offer  more  inducements  and  some  priv- 
ileges, with  some  qualifications,  to  an  alien  whereby  he  might  come 
to  this  country  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  agree  to  go  back. 
That  is  a  matter  of  conditions  of  his  privilege  in  coming  to  this 
country,  which,  after  all,  is  a  privilege  anyhow,  with  regard  to 
any  alien,  whether  he  is  coming  here  an  an  emergency  or  coming 
liere  to  live. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Densmore,  if  this  pro- 
vision was  seriously  considered,  if  it  was  reported  out  by  this  com- 
mittee and  became  a  law,  and  a  Mexican  on  the  border  was  thrown 
into  jail  for  want  of  a  fine,  he  would  quickly  get  out  on  habeas 
corpus,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  think  he  would  get  out  on  habeas  corpus  very 
quickly.     I  would  like  to  have  his  case  as  a  lawyer. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  to  that,  it  would  be  ahnost  cer- 
tain to  invite  the  protest  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  against  this 
provision. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  That  provision  of  the  resolution 
is  bad. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  the  provision  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
alien  came  in  from  Mexico  during  the  war  was  nearly  the  same,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Densmore,  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Except  as,  to  the  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  other 
words,  if  he  went  to  another  town  to  get  higher  wages,  he  was  imme- 
diately taken  in  charge  by  an  immigration  officer  and  immediately 
taken  to  the  Mexican  border  and  sent  across? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  he  was  deported;  and  I  think  that  is  proper, 
if  you  are  going  to  do  anything  like  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No;  was  not  that  act  of  deportation  entirely  out- 
side of  anything  contained  in  the  laws  relating  to  immigration? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  presume  this  would  become  a  part  of  the 
immigration  laws. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  under  these  contracts  made  by  the  ^ 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  which  Mexicans  were 
brought  in  with  the  provision  that  they  should  be  sent  back  for  fail- 
ure to  keep  their  end  of  some  contract ;  was  not  that  providing  a  sys- 
tem of  deportation  which  was  outside  of  any  law  that  we  had  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  presume  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  Ave  can  not  secure  labor  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  meet  these  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  think  I  would  be  a  very  poor  judge  about  that, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  conditions;  but  I  will  say  that 
while  we  had  some  available  labor  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  very 
great  demand  for  labor  in  those  localities,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  they  did  not  pay  wages  sufficient  to  induce  people  to  go  there, 
other  than  Mexicans,  from  other  localities,  nor  was  the  work  desir- 
able enough  for  the  other  class  of  people  to  perform.  That  is  what 
we  did  find. 

Mr.  White.  Is  there  at  this  time  any  important  surplus  of  labor? 
Is  there  much  labor  seeking  employment  in  the  country  generally 
now? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  fairly  normal;  our 
records  show  the  number  of  placements  under  application  to  be 
160,000  a  month  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  a  need  for  labor  in  the  shoe  industry  and 
clothing  industry  and  tailoring  industry  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Lawrence  now? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  presume  that  they  are  about  normal;  that 
is.  there  is  a  demand,  all  the  time  fluctuating. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  need  of  labor  in  the  coal-mining  dis- 
tricts— the  foreign  labor  that  they  have  been  having? 

Mr.  Densmore.  You  are  asking  for  somewhat  of  an  analysis  now 
of  the  labor  surplus  and  the  labor  supply,  which  I  could  not  give 
you  off-hand. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  about  the  condition  in  Illinois,  as  to  labor  con- 
ditions there  ?     Is  there  a  demand  for  cheap  labor  there  ? 
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Mr.  Densmore.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  not  want  to  say  whether 
there  was  a  demand  for  cheap  labor ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  could 
not  say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  whether  there  was  any  unusual 
demand  for  any  kind  of  labor.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say 
that  as  to  any  particular  locality  without  consultation  with  my 
assistants. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office  does  not  undertake  to  keep  up  now 
with  the  barometer  of  labor  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  now%  unfortu- 
nately. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  are  not  familiar  with  that  because  your 
office  has  not  been  working  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  Ave  were  when  we  were  gathering  the  statistics  and  reports 
daily  that  the  chairman  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  so  far  as  your  general  observation  is  concerned, 
is  there  a  demand  for  cheap  labor  all  over  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  mean  for  cojiimon  labor,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  there  is  a  demand  for  labor;  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  there  is  no  "  cheap  "  labor  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  You  say  the 
barometer  reports  are  not  as  good  as  they  Avere.  Were  you  always 
satisfied  that  those  reports  were  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Or  anywhere  near  being  accurate? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  was  not  only  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  that 
w^e  got,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  any  reports  that  we  got  or  with 
anything  that  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  the  reports  amount  to  anything  of  value 
at  all? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

The  ChaIrman.  Did  the  Texas  reports  show  those  conditions  pre- 
vailing when  you  had  your  force  at  work  down  there?  Did  they 
show  this  demand  for  labor  in  the  Texas  fields  to  the  extent  that  in 
the  Laredo  district  planters  went  to  the  city  of  Laredo  and  nego- 
tiated in  the  public  square  with  men  who  would  go  across  the  border 
and  procure  from  concessionaires  over  there  large  parties  of  common 
labor  and  transport  them  to  the  ranches,  perhaps  100  miles  away, 
and  receive  $4  apiece  for  them? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  those  reports  showed  nothing  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  show  any  shortage  of  labor  in  the  Laredo 
district  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
Avhat  they  showed  in  any  particular  district  at  that  time.  They 
might  have  showed  a  surplus  of  labor  or  they  might  have  showed  a 
shortage.  But  possibly  in  that  district  we  did  not  have  the  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  our  barometer  to  which  you  refer.  We  only  had 
120  cities  altogether  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Further  than  that,  your  barometer  was  not  deli- 
cate enough  to  take  into  account  the  sun'eptitious  entry  of  alien 
labor,  was  it? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the  conduct  of  your 
office  at  El  Paso  and  the  one  at  Laredo  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  The  employment-service  office  down  there? 

Mr.  Eaker.  Yes;  men  in  the  service;  acting  as  stool  pigeons  or 
otherwise  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  labor. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  their  doing  any 
such  thing;  if  I  had,  of  course,  the  matter  would  have  been  looked 
into,  and  if  it  was 

Mr.  Kaker  (interposing).  Was  any  complaint  ever  made  to  you 
in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  Xot  that  I  recall  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  investigate,  or  was  there  any  occasion  for 
you  to  investigate,  or  was  there  ever  brought  to  your  attention  a 
charge  that  the  people  in  your  offices  there  were  really  acting  as 
stool  pigeons  and  getting  large  compensation  for  helping  to  get 
Mexicans  across  the  line  as  laborers? 

Mr,  Densmore.  No;  there  was  no  such  situation  ever  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  it  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  office  here  without  my  knowing  it. 
I  do  not  recall  anything  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  you 
mention  now. 

The  Chairman.  Dod  your  officers  have  the  right,  after  the  bars 
had  been  let  down  and  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  this  fonn  of 
contract,  to  make  negotiations  and  to  undertake  to  secure  the  labor 
for  the  men  that  needed  labor? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No.  Let  me  tell  you  just  exactly  all  that  we  had 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  Mexican  labor : 

Undei-  the  regulations  which  were  issued  b}'  the  department  for 
the  guidance  of  both  the  euqdoyment  service  and  the  immigration 
.service  an  application  by  employers,  cotton  growers,  or  anyone  else 
who  needed  Mexican  labor,  would  l)e  made  to  our  office.  If  we 
could  not  supply  that  labor  demiand  from  that  office,  or  from  that 
vicinity,  we  simi)ly  certified  that  fact  to  the  Inuuigration  Bureau  or 
the  immigration  service,  and  tliat  ended  our  participation  in  the 
entire  thing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  did  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  get- 
ting labor  across  the  border  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Absolutely  nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  (|uestion  about  that:  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  there  is  some  evidence  in  the  record  of  these  hearings 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wanted  100  of  these  laborers  he  went  to 
some  agent  of  the  (jovernment  and  was  usually  told  that  there  was 
an  enormous  demand  for  them  and  that  he  could  have  only  20. 

Mr.  Box.  They  said  it  was  the  employment-agency  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  This  man  would  put  in  a  request  for  50  or 
100  of  those  laborers  at  the  employment  agency ;  he  would  then  be 
told  that  his  demand  was  excessive;  that  he  could  liaA'e  20  laborers, 
and  then  he  dickered  around  between  the  employment-agency  man 
and  the  immigration  official  until  he  got  his  order  put  up  to  100 
men.    Was  there  anything  like  that  going  on? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  it.  Of  course,  in  the  State 
of  Texas  the  director  of  the  employment  service  in  that  State  under- 
took to  supply  all  the  Government  requirements  for  war  industries, 
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including  aoricultiue  in  the  State.  That  was  his  duty.  And  he  may 
have  undertaken  some  little  scheme  of  priorities  himself;  he  may 
have  done  that,  as  they  did  in  many  of  the  States.  It  was  so  very 
difficult  to  oet  the  labor  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  of  one  State 
into  some  other  State. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  such  measure  as  this  resolution  seems  to 
be  necessary,  would  it  be  advisable  to  limit  it  to  agricultural  labor — 
temporarily,  we  will  say,  for  one  year?  And  if  so,  can  that  labor  be 
held  to  agricultural  pursuits? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  of  course,  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  it  to  agriculture,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  relative  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  ask,  then,  if,  in  your  opinion,  that 
labor  comes  in  just  for  agriculture,  will  not  that  lead  inevitably  to  a 
demand  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  outside  of  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Based  on  my  experience  it  would;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that ;  it  did  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  that,  because  there  is  a  demand  which  has 
come  here  from  Texas  making  an  appeal  for  such  labor  to  come  in 
for  the  lignite  industry. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  that  was  our  experience.  We  could  not  fur- 
nish the  labor,  because  it  did  not  exist.  There  was  first  a  demand  for 
labor  for  agriculture.  And  then  there  was  such  a  big  demand  for 
labor  for  the  coal  mines  that  there  was  an  exception  made  for  them : 
and  then  there  was  a  demand  for  the  construction  of  the  canton- 
ments and  other  Govermnent  work  along  the  border,  and  there  was 
an  exception  made  for  them.  We  could  not  furnish  the  labor ;  and  if 
it  was  available  in  Mexico,  I  was  convinced  that  we  ought  to  get  the 
labor  from  there,  or  from  any  place  where  we  could  get  it,  in  order  to 
get  the  war  production  through,  whether  we  had  to  import  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  war  had  gone  on,  in  all  probability  we 
would  have  had  to  bring  it  in  from  China? 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  bring  it  from  any 
place.  I  was  for  seeing  the  job  done.  That  is  why  I  say  I  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  urging  the  department  to  take  that  action; 
and  I  urged  it  strongly  and  argued  it  strongly  many  times;  and  I 
had  many  rows  Avith  the  department  and  w^ith  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice. But  I  urged  all  the  things  that  were  done  to  get  the  labor  supply 
from  Mexico  and  from  Porto  Eico  into  this  country.  Because  we 
were  never  within  1,000,000  men  of  enough  to  perform  the  job ;  and 
if  we  weie  going  to  keep  up  our  production,  keep  the  schedule  of  pro- 
duction that  we  had  agreed  on,  not  only  witli^the  Allies,  but  with  the 
commanding  general  in  France,  we  had  to  have  men. 

I  was  in  constant  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  I  knew  at  that  time  that  we  were  25  per  cent  behind  in 
our  schedule  of  deliveries  of  everything,  particularly  of  small  arms 
and  small-arms  ammunition;  and  what  I  could  see  from  our  charts 
Avas  that  the  Government  had  projected  so  much  more  to  do  than  we 
had  men  to  do  it  with  that  we  were  always  a  million  men  behind — not 
always,  but  up  to  the  peak  of  September  and  October. 

Mr.  White.  In  1917? 

Mr.  Densmore.  In  1918.  It  made  no  difference  to  me  where  those 
men  came  from,  if  we  could  get  men  and  women,  or  anybody  that 
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would  do  the  work  that  would  give  us  the  war  production  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  to  our  schedule.  That  was  all  I  wanted.  I  did  not 
care  where  they  came  from  at  all.  And  if  the  laAvs  could  have  been 
amended  or  modified,  if  anything  could  be  done  with  them  that  would 
permit  us  to  get  the  men,  that  is  what  we  should  have  done.  And  I 
would  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  if  I  had  been  in  an  official 
position  to  do  so.  No  nuitter  what  the  consequences  were,  that  was 
what  I  would  have  done,  because  I  saw  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation. And  I  think  that  anything  that  was  done  with  regard  to  regu- 
lations whereby  aliens  were  permitted  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  or  from  the  islands  had  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  The  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  ended  a  year  and  a  quarter  ago;  and  it  has 
left  prices  high  and  the  value  of  money  much  depreciated.  Let  us 
say  that  each  month  a  man's  earnings  buy  a  little  bit  less,  and 
that  there  is  still,  broadly  speaking,  in  all  the  United  States  a 
shortage  of  labor,  beginning  with  common  labor  and  going  on  up, 
until  a  condition  exists  that  is  distressing.  Do  you  think  that  can  be 
cured  by  bringing  emergency  labor  into  this  country  from  anywhere? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  think  if  the  situation  with  regard  to  these 
localities  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  speaking  about  is  as  rep- 
resented by  them,  it  could  be  taken  care  of  by  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, and  if  it  is  such  as  is  represented  then  I  think  it  should  be 
taken  care  of.  Because  what  it  amounts  to,  if  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing, is  keeping  production  at  least  at  its  present  level,  or  possibly 
increasing  it.  And  that  is  the  solution.  That  is,  if  you  do  not 
have  that  in  the  program  then  you  have  not  got  a  solution  of  the 
present  high  cost  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  situ- 
ation as  regards  labor,  say,  from  Switzerland,  or  Denmark  or  Eng- 
land, or  any  country  that  we  could  get  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  suppose  you  could  follow  it  through  logically 
to  that  conclusion;  unless  you  want  to  just  simply  say  arbitrarily 
that  this  condition  is  off  by  itself  on  the  Mexican  border — and,  per- 
haps, you  might  just  assume  that,  too.  For  the  reason  that,  on  the 
Mexican  border,  with  regard  to  certain  industries,  those  industries 
have  always  been  taken  care  of  by  Mexican  labor,  just  as  this  gentle- 
man from  El  Paso  stated  to  you  is  the  case  in  the  El  Paso  district. 

It  is  conceivalile  that  they  have  not  in  the  El  Paso  district,  to 
take  an  isolated  case,  as  large  a  percentage  of  Mexicans  as  they 
have  been  used  to.  Now,  if  they  have  not  as  many  Mexicans  as  they 
have  been  used  to,  then  they  have  a  shortage  of  that  labor,  and  they 
have  a  shortage  of  the  only  kind  of  labor  that  has  ever  done  that 
Avork. 

And  having  a  shortage  of  that  labor  there,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  shortage  of  production,  unless  you  cure  it  in  some  way.  But 
you  could  not  cure  it  by  the  importation  of  any  other  kind  of  labor, 
except  the  labor  that  has  worked  there  and  will  work  there  for  those 
wages.  If  you  are  going  to  undertake  to  cure  the  evil,  you  have  got 
to  tackle  it  at  some  specific  point;  and  that  may  be  your  point  to 
cure  it  there  and  increase  your  production.  It  is  possibly  advisable 
to  do  so,  under  proper  restrictions. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  the  activities  of  your  office  lead  you  to  an 
observation  of  the  laboi-  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
agricultural  pursuits? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  an  agency  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing",  then,  officially,  about  their  de- 
mand for  40,000  Chinese  coolies  to  take  care  of  the  sugar  and  rice 
production  there  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  I  know  nothing  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  while  the  war 
has  not  officially  ended,  hostilities  have  ceased;  we  still  have  many 
of  the  war  acts  in  force,  although  our  4,500,000  soldiers  are  prac- 
tically all  demobilized,  and  the  war  industries  activities  have 
ceased,  do  you  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to 
try  not  to  bring  in  any  alien  labor  until  Ave  have  adjusted  ourselves 
here  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  think  that  the  more  alien  labor  is  kept 
out  of  the  United  States  the  better  off  we  will  be.  I  will  have  to 
express  that  as  a  personal  opinion,  because  I  am  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  immigration  service  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  and  the  Secretary  is  the  boss  of  the  whole  de- 
partment, and  he  will  give  you  the  judgment  of  the  administration, 
I  presume. 

But  unless  you  can  conceive  of  an  immigration  law  that  will  keep 
out  the  people  that  you  do  not  want  here  and  let  in  only  the  people 
that  you  do  want,  you  had  better,  in  my  judgment,  stop  the  immi- 
gration altogether  for  a  while — and  particularly  at  this  present  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Densmore.  you  have  had  quite  an  expe- 
rience, through  the  war  activities;  through  the  State  agencies,  and 
through  the  national  agency;  and  you  know  that  splendid  organiza- 
tions were  gotten  together  in  each  community,  and  that  was  done, 
not  against  the  law,  but  in  direct  and  clear  accordance  with  it;  and 
in  that  way  a  job  was  found  for  every  man  in  the  countr}^;  there 
were  no  idle  men  around  town;  there  were  no  loafers,  no  pool-room 
dandies,  no  fellows  walking  up  and  doAvn  the  street;  they  found 
a  place  for  those  people  to  work;  and  notwitlistanding  the  boys 
being  taken  away  to  the  war,  they  were  able  to  do  their  work,  and 
do  it  in  good  shape.  Do  3'ou  not  think  the  American  people  ought 
to  start  to  organize  themselves  again  into  that  kind  of  a  condition, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  do  our  business  in  a  legitimate  and  proper 
way,  instead  of  having  idlers  around  and  bringing  in  foreigners 
to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  we  were  operating  in  those  times,  Mr. 
Congressman,  under  a  suspension  of  a  good  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  in  time  of  war.  One  of 
those  provisions  was  the  "  work  or  fight "  order,  under  the  selective- 
service  draft.  Unfortunately,  as  a  commentary  upon  some  of  our 
own  people  in  this  coimtry,  they  preferied  to  work  rather  than 
fight.  And  having  that  choice,  they  did  go  to  work  when  otherwise 
they  would  have  gotten  to  be  somewhat  accomplished  pool  sharks, 
as  you  suggested. 
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The  Chairman.  You  might  amend  your  statement  as  to  those 
fellows  by  saying  that  their  first  preference  was  neither  to  work 
nor  to  fight.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  is  right.  But  we  gave  them  a  choice.  But 
you  have  not  now,  and  you  can  not  have  under  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, anything  that  will  make  a  man  work;  you  can  not  make 
him  fight  now,  and  neither  can  you  make  him  work.  You  can  do  it 
with  some  of  them,  of  course,  by  the  force  of  public  coercion. 

The  Chairman.  Moral  suasion  ? 

Mr.  Densmore,  Yes;  moral  suasion, 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  that  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment  and 
moral  suasion  and  the  good  sense  of  our  communities  we  can  keep 
from  having  those  men  loafing  around  in  our  cities;  we  want  to  get 
them  at  work  and  to  give  them  good  wages, 

Mr,  Densmore.  Yes;  but  you  would  have  to  have  a  big  publicity 
campaign  in  order  to  do  that,  and  you  would  have  to  have  some 
stimulus  to  attract  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  do  that,  rather  than  to 
let  the  bars  down? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  anything, 
I  think  anything  that  will  lead  where  you  are  trjdng  to  head  would 
be  worth  tr^'ing,  whether  you  are  going  to  accomplish  it  or  not. 

Mr.  White.  Can  you  suggest  how  we  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  I  could  not  suggest  how  you  could  do  it. 

I  might  suggest  something  that  might  help.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  publicity,  because  we  had  to  use  it  during  the  war.  We 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  the  use  of 
national  publicity.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  tie  the  suggestions 
that  you  are  making  now  to  a  real  piece  of  national  publicity — and  I 
am  speaking  now  of  no  smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  Liberty  loans, 
or  something  like  that.  But  you  can  do  more  than  that;  that  is, 
you  could  accomplish  more  than  the  things  that  you  are  talking 
about  now. 

And  if  this  is  at  all  interesting  to  you,  gentlemen — it  is  com- 
pletely off  the  question  of  the  resolution 

Mr,  Raker  (interposing).  Well,  I  think  that  is  just  what  is 
involved  in  this  question ;  I  can  not  see  anything  else  in  it. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  for  the  moment,  I  can  not  see  that  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  has  any  relation  to  permitting  the  Mexicans 
to  go  into  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead.  We  have  used  this  resolution 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  free  discussion  of  all  problems  surrounding  the 
labor  situation. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  You  have  one  difficulty  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  what  we  might  term  idlers — persons  being  out  of  work, 
indifferent  work,  etc,  from  certain  causes.  Some  of  those  causes 
are  the  subject  of  universal  discussion  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time;  propaganda  by  people  who  have  not  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try at  heart,  perhaps;  organizations  of  I,  W,  W,,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind, 

I  wonder  if  you  gentlemen  have  ever  realized  the  vast  amount  of 
that  propaganda  ?  Of  course  you  have.  But  have  you  realized  this : 
That  every  bit  of  that  propaganda  that  goes  to  the  working  men  and 
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women  of  this  country  goes  to  them  in  an  attractive  form,  and  goes 
to  them  absohitely  free  ?  In  other  words,  the  vicious,  specious  propa- 
ganda that  is  going  on  in  this  country  has  gotten  to  the  people  in  the 
most  attractive  form ;  and  it  has  gotten  to  them  absolutely  free.  It . 
has  gotten  to  them  through  tons  of  literature.  It  is  forced  upon 
them;  it  is  put  in  such  an  attractive  way  that  it  gets  their  glance, 
by  illustrations,  by  attractive  phrases,  by  every  conceivable  method. 

Now,  no  efforts  whatever  are  being  made  to  combat  that,  except 
efforts  to  repress  it,  and  the  purpose  of  those  efforts  to  repress  it  is 
laudable;  but  are  you  going  to  accomplish  the  suppression  of  those 
things  by  attempting  to  suppress  them  ? 

What  I  want  to,  point  out  is  this,  that  if  you  are  going  to  combat 
the  vicious  propaganda  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  attractive  way 
that  I  have  seen  it  carried  on,  that  I  have  seen  it  carried  on  just 
recently  in  a  trip  that  I  made  up  through  your  State  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  Spokane,  which  they  tell  me  was  the  cradle  of 
the  I.  W.  W. — you  know  the  class  of  literature  that  there  is  there, 
the  same  as  there  is  in  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  elsewhere 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  know  it,  but  while  that  litera- 
ture may  be  very  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  workingmen,  the 
attraction  was  lost  to  me  when  I  saw  one  of  those  great  posters  por- 
traying labor  in  the  attitude  of  an  apelike  giant  just  ready  to 
spring;  and  I  wanted  to  tear  the  picture  in  two.  And  I  have  been 
wondering  what  we  could  do  to  offset  that  sort  of  thing.  Surely,  you 
do  not  think  labor  gloats  in  a  picture  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  as 
a  great  monster? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  does ;  because  I  have  a  vast 
faith  in  the  majority  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country. 
If  I  did  not,  I  would  think  it  was  so  hopeless  that  I  would  never 
attempt  to  say  or  do  anything  to  cure  our  present  difficulties.  It 
would  be  hopeless. 

But  it  is  not  that  picture,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  the  harm. 
That,  I  imagine  may  turn  a  good  many  working  people  away  from  a 
propaganda  of  that  sort,  if  it  turns  you  away  and  turns  me  and 
everybody  else  away. 

But  it  is  the  alluring,  cunning  logic  that  is  presented  to  these  people 
in  an  attractive  and  plausible  way.  Practically  every  bit  of  it  is 
based  upon  a  false  foundation,  and  therein  lies  its  own  vulnerability, 
because  it  is  false. 

The  most  attractive  thing  in  this  country  to-day  as  propaganda 
is  the  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  so-called  soviet  form  of 
government.  It  is  a  rather  mysterious  thing  to  most  people,  and 
most  of  the  people  are  interested  in  mysterious  things.  So  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  virtues,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  of 
bolshevistic  government  are  presented  to  the  working  people  of  this 
country  is  extremely  attractive  to  them. 

What  they  do  not  realize,  and  what  I  think  they  should  be  brought 
to  realize,  is  that  they  are  getting  a  false  report  of  that  doctrine — 
they  are  getting  a  false  doctrine.  All  of  the  unpatriotic,  the  specious 
propaganda  in  this  country,  in  my  judgment,  is  based  on  falsity — 
and  not  only  on  falsity,  but  on  artificial  foundations. 

Now,  the  only  way  to  attack  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  you  can  attack  them  successfully,  is  to  attack  them 
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with  the  truth.  You  have  got  to  get  the  truth  about  all  of  these 
false  doctrines  and  false  propaganda  in  defense  of  the  people  who 
have  become  interested  in  these  falsehoods  and  in  the  false  doctrines ; 
and  you  have  got  to  get  it  into  their  hands  in  just  exactly  the  same 
way  that  the  false  propaganda  has  gotten  into  their  hands. 

Mr,  Raker.  How  does  that  false  doctrine  prevent  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  labor,  the  proper  efficiency  of  labor,  and  the  proper  amount 
of  labor? 

Mr,  Densmore.  It  affects  it  in  this  way:  Just  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
duces discontent. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  stimulates  discontent  and  unrest :  and  of  course. 
that  is  the  very  purpose  of  all  this  false  propaganda. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  little;  the  hour  is  late, 
but  I  think  this  is  very  important. 

I  indorse  all  that  you  have  said;  and  I  have  wondered  myself 
whether  the  suppression  of  this  literature  which  is  put  out  with 
these  false  doctrines  in  it,  which  can  be  clearly  shown  to  any  sane 
man  to  be  false,  is  not  more  of  a  mistake  than  anything  else,  because 
the  people  who  read  it  and  carefully  analyze  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  what  it  is. 

I  have  here  [indicating]  a  document  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  picked  up,  entitled  "  Nova  America,"  containing  a  mani- 
festo to  anarchists  and  communists,  published  by  the  Union  of  Rus- 
sian Workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  it  is  entitled  "  Strug- 
gling Classes";  and  it  runs  along  as  beautifully  as  the  most  elab- 
orate opium  dream,  until  the  author  comes  to  his  discussion,  or 
rather  his  criticism  on  the  socialistic  state  as  against  communism; 
and  then  this  author,  in  my  opinion,  blows  up. 

But  I  can  see  how  a  man  who  had  followed  the  trend  of  the  pre- 
liminary arguments  might  go  on  and  became  imbued  with  commu- 
nism. And  that  argument  is  not  meant  for  the  general  run  of  people 
to  read ;  it  is  meant  for  the  socialistically  inclined  to  read  in  iin  effort 
to  drag  them  into  communism  and  into  actual  eflFort  for  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government  by  force. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  I  am  glad  3'ou  have  interrupted  me.  You  are 
much  interested  in  this  thing  and  what  can  be  done.  I  have  become 
much  interested  in  this  thing,  and  what  can  be  done.  I  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  United  States — 
with  the  president  of  that  organization  in  Baltimore — and  I  wrote 
liiui  umch  to  the  same  effect  as  I  am  speaking  here  now,  but  in  greater 
detail. 

But  what  I  can  see  is  this — let  me  illustrate  it  by  one  of  your  towns 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Chairman,  Seattle  or  Spokane.  You  know  the 
enormous  amount  of  literature  that  the  working  people  are  fed  with 
there.  There  are  some  very  attractive  pamphlets  sent  them.  They 
take,  for  instance,  Lenin's  own  pronunciamento  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  bolshevism  in  Moscow;  and  they  take  the  parts  out  of 
that  that  seem  logical  and  beautiful  and  reasonable;  and  they  feed 
that  to  the  working  people  in  your  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  That  is  yery  attractive.  They  keep  feeding  it  to  them, 
and  it  does  not  cost  the  working  people  a  cent.    They  find  them  at 
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their  homes ;  they  find  them  in  the  evening  when  they  are  not  busy ; 
almost  all  of  those  tilings  are  gotten  to  them  at  a  time  when  the 
working  people  will  look  at  them  and  study  them  and  read  them. 
You  can  depend  on  those  people  who  are  engineering  that  propa- 
ganda to  get  it  out  in  the  most  attractive  way,  and  to  get  ^t  to  the 
working  people  at  just  the  right  time. 

Now,  what  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Spokane  to  counteract  that 
beautiful  propaganda  in  the  minds  of  the  working  people — the  poor 
people  ?  You  have  the  editors  of  your  papers,  such  as  the  Spokes- 
man-Keview,  who  are  devoting  as  much  time  as  they  possible  can 
editorially  to  that  subject,  and  doing  excellent  work,  as  all  the 
editors  who  are  genuinely  sincere  in  this  country. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  they  can  not  devote  all  their  editorial  space 
to  it;  they  have  something  else  to  do.  In  the  second  place,  after 
they  write  their  editorial,  it  is  based  on  what  all  public  writings 
should  be  based  on,  and  that  is  truth,  and  what  is  the  truth  and 
the  entire  falsity  of  this  propaganda. 

Now,  what  happens  to  that  paper?  What  is  necessary  in  order 
to  reach  the  very  people  you  want  to  benefit  by  it?  They  are 
charged  so  much,  in  the  first  place,  when  they  buy  the  paper;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  they  have  to  go  to  some  inconvenience  to  get 
it  home ;  then  they  have  not  a  copy  of  the  paper  for  every  member 
of  the  family ;  everybody  can  not  read  it ;  it  is  not  attractive.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  to  buy  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  in  the  third  place,  many  of 
the  class  of  people  whom  you  hope  to  benefit  by  those  editorials  are 
basically  taught  that  everything  stated  editorially  in  the  paper  is 
false. 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  is  correct.  Probably  in  that  locality  it  would 
be  termed  a  capitalist  paper,  and  they  would  not  read  it  anyhow. 
But  if  you  could  take  as  much  money  as  one  Liberty  loan  cost  in 
the  United  States  and  spend  it  in  just  exactly  the  same  way — you 
would  have  just  exactly  the  same  people  who  would  volunteer  their 
services,  who  would  give  their  splendid  services  to  it.  The  advertis- 
ing agencies  of  this  country  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  just  as 
glad  as  they  were  to  give  their  services  before,  because  they  realize, 
as  we  all  realize,  that  this  particular  question  is  just  exactly  as 
serious — perhaps  one  hundred  times  more  so — than  the  question  of 
whether  you  floated  a  Liberty  loan  or  not.  And  you  could  devote 
the  time,  the  energy,  and  the  'money  one  hundred  times  more  profit- 
ably at  the  present  time  to  the  propagation  of  the  truth  on  a  national 
scale — just  as  big  a  scale  as  you  ever  undertook  anything  on  during 
the  war — you  could  do  it  to  much  greater  advantage  than  any  of 
the  big  things  that  you  did  during  the  war. 

You  can,  in  the  first  place,  depend  on  the  American  people,  whether 
thfiy  are  working  men  or  women  or  not;  you  can  depend  on  their 
stability;  that  is,  the  majority  of  them.  And  you  can  depend  on 
them  if  you  will  present  them  with  the  truth,  in  combating  a  vicious 
campaign  against  their  Government.  Starting  with  that  founda- 
tion, vou  have  got  easy  sailing.  And  they  will  respond  just  exactly 
as  generously  as  people  responded  to  the  big  Liberty  loan  campaign. 
They  will  respond  in  their  denunciation  of  the  false  propaganda  that 
is  being  spread  in  this  country  at  the  present  time;  and,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  that  is  the  way  to  attack  it ;  because  you  can  get  a  certain  dis- 
tance with  repressive  measures;  but  without  disagreeing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  disagree  with  any  of  the  measures  that  have  been  proposed  in 
Congress,  I  will  say  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  historj'  and 
keep  your  eyes  on  history,  and  you  will  find  that  nothing  was  ever 
accomplished  by  suppression  of  those  things,  no  matter  how  vicious 
they  were.  The  murders  and  every  kind  of  malicious  activity  in 
Russia  were  no  less  vicious  because  they  were  committed  by  the  secret 
organizations.  But  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  never  able  to  stop  it  by 
attempting  to  suppress  it  and  sending  them  to  Siberia.  He  never 
stopped  it  at  all. 

England,  prior  to  our  Revolution,  never  stopped  the  things  that 
Ave  were  headed  for  by  repression.  And  let  me  point  out  just  one 
more  thing;  that  has  come  over  me  very  forcibly  in  connection  with 
the  very  conditions  that  are  being  investigated  to-day :  It  was  not 
the  measures  that  affected  property  that  precipitated  our  Revolution. 
They  had  the  stamp  act  and  the  tax  on  tea,  and  a  few  more  things  like 
that,  that  disturbed  people  and  j^robably  led  them  to  the  final  act  of 
revolution.  But  the  thing  that  actually  started  the  war  at  Lexington 
Avas  the  infamous  writ  of  assistance  for  the  iuA^asion  of  personal 
rights.  It  Avas  a  suppression,  some  sort  of  suppression  of  personal 
rights,  and  of  Avhat  Ave  then  conceived  to  be  personal  liberty.  We 
stood  quite  a  lot  Avith  regard  to  property;  but  Avhen  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  the  iuA^asion  of  what  were  presumed  to  be  pereonal  rights 
and  liberty,  then  we  Avent  right  out  and  fought  at  Lexing-ton  and  a 
fcAv  more  places  there. 

Ho  that  it  was  the  acts  of  repression  of  what  Avas  considered  per- 
sonal liberty  that  actually  brought  about  our  ReA'olution. 

Now,  I  do  not  knoAv  that  acts  of  governmental  repression  might 
be  conceiA^ed  by  the  people  of  this  country  as  an  invasion  of  tlieir 
OAvn  personal  liberties  and  rights.  Of  course,  that  has  been  asserted 
by  a  much  more  Aveightv  authority  than  I  am,  that  they  do  so  con- 
ceive it. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  this :  "WHien  it  seems  so  clear  to  me  that 
you  can  destroy  this  thing  by  laying  bare  the  truth  and  exposing 
falsity,  you  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  what  in  other  countries 
has  brought  about  revolution — by  acts  of  repression — why  not  try 
the  other  thing  ?     Just  try  it,  anyhoAv. 

And  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  authorit}'  of  any  of  a'ou  gentle- 
men here  to  encourage  anything  like  a  national  campaign — what 
might  be  termed  a  national  campaign  of  truth — you  will  get  mar- 
A'elous  relief  from  existing  conditions  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  theory  is  that  it  will  quiet  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  unrest;  they  will  giA'e  more  time  and  attention  to  work; 
more  of  them  Avill  go  to  work ;  and  Ave  Avill  have  a  better  supply  and 
be  in  better  condition  to  handle  our  business,  if  eA^erybody  is  satis- 
fied and  really  giving  his  time  to  labor,  at  a  good,  fair  remunera- 
tion, rather  than  to  teaching  some  of  the  doctrines  that  would  lead  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  GoA^ernment  ? 

Mr.  Densmork.  Of  course,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  honest  efforts  to  participate  in  and  im- 
prove his  OAvn  Government. 
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Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  to  participate  in  his  Government.  If  any 
gentleman  in  this  room  has  permitted  himself  to  be  led  astray  at 
any  time  by  anything  alluring,  how  quickly  has  he  got  back  on  the 
right  track  when  anybody  has  told  him  the  truth  about  the  matter 
as  to  which  he  was  misled?  Of  course,  you  get  on  the  right  track 
as  soon  as  somebody  tells  you  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Now,  specifically,  with  regard  to  killing  falsehood  by  truth,  let 
me  say  that  the  most  attractive  thing  with  regard  to  propaganda 
all  over  the  country  which  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  people  is 
the  soviet  manifesto.  It  sounds  fine;  it  rolls  out  nicely;  and  it 
pretends  to  be  a  government  by  plain,  ordinary  folks.  And  one  of 
the  things  that  I  Avould  undertake  if  I  were  to  undertake  the  things 
I  propose  here  now  is  this :  I  would  take  the  soviet  government  and 
the  workings  of  it  as  expounded  by  the  hight  priest  of  bolshevism 
himself,  Lenin,  and  I  could  convince  the  people,  as  I  have  convinced 
myself,  in  a  discussion  of  this  thing  that  the  soviet  government  is 
the  last  thing  the  people  of  this  country  would  want.  I  would  do 
that  by  the  document  in  itself.  Its  "  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  " 
is  a  wonderful  sounding  thing;  but  if  the  working  people  of  this 
country  could  be  made  to  know  the  truth  about  what  that  means, 
the  portion  of  them  who  are  attracted  by  it  now — that  is,  if  you 
could  show  the  truth  of  it  and  show  exactly  what  it  means — and 
you  could  do  it  by  the  document  that  now  has  a  high-toned  name, 
from  Lenin's  own  manifesto;  take  his  own  words,  and  you  can 
demonstrate  to  our  people  that  there  never  was  anything  in  Kussia 
under  the  Czar  that  was  as  mercenary  as  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat — if  j^ou  could  do  that,  do  you  think  the  working  people 
of  this  country  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

But  you  have  got  to  get  the  truth  to  them.  You  can  not  say, 
"  We  are  going  to  stop  this ;  we  are  going  to  stop  anj'body  from 
telling  you  about  it."  Tell  them  the  truth  about  it;  tell  them  the 
truth  about  everything  else. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  would  you  not  undertake  to  teach  the  people 
of  this  country  that  there  is  no  social  malady  in  this  country  that 
either  would  justify  the  means  those  bolshevists  would  adopt,  or 
that  could  be  cured  by  such  means;  that  there  are  no  such  condi- 
tions here  as  prevailed  prior  to  the  French  Revolution? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Certainly. 

Mr.  White.  That  there  is  no  condition  here  similar  to  that  which 
caused  the  people  to  put  up  barriers  and  resist  the  authorities  in 
Paris  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  is  exactly  right.  But  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  can  go  into  an  industrial  community,  if  you  are  clever  enough — 
and  those  fellows  are  all  clever  enough;  they  can  create  and  they 
can  stimulate  a  belief  that  the  conditions  in  that  community  are  just 
about  what  they  were  in  Russia  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment there. 

Mr.  Box.  They  are  doing  that  now,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct;  they  are  doin^  it  now;  that  is  the 
danger.  You  told  the  exact  truth  when  you  said  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  misrepresentation ;  it  is  built  upon  falsehood. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  as  I  have 
outlined  here,  is  that  you  can  destroy  all  of  the  false  doctrine 
by  the  truth  itself. 
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Mr.  White.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question:  You  spoke  about  personal 
liberties  bein^  repressed  in  the  United  States.  I  take  it  that  that 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  sedi- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  stiffening-  of  the 
present  laws  defining  sedition  and  prescribing  penalties  therefor, 
can  you? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  If  we  consider  those  laws  at  present 
existing  to  be  insufficient.  But  you  can  see  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
severe  sedition  law,  it  is  not  necessary  by  that  law  to  jeopardize 
either  free  press  or  free  speech,  for  the  reason  that  if  a  man  talks 
sedition,  in  violation  of  a  clear  legal  definition  of  sedition,  if  he 
indulges  in  that  kind  of  soap-box  oratory,  or  if  he  prints  that  sort 
or  stuff  in  a  newspaper,  he  is  guilty  of  sedition? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  law  could  be  "  short  and  sharp,"  Avith 
definitions  of,  and  punishments  for,  sedition  and  inciting  to  sedition, 
and  all  citizens  should  indorse  it? 

Mr.  Densmore.  T  am  quite  sure  I  could  indoi'se  it,  and  T  think 
the  majority  would. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  you  would  not  favor  making  every  speech  or 
article  looking  to  a  change  in  political  conditions  an  offense,  would 
you  ?  That  is  what  you  were  afraid  of  in  making  the  first  part  of 
your  statement,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Densiniore.  In  the  firet  place,  I  am  not  afraid  at  all ;  because 
I  think  there  is  too  much  sound  judgment  in  the  countiy. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  you  spoke  about  the  danger  of  too  much  re- 
pression in  connection  with  that  propaganda. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  any  15  men 
who  had  been  elected  to  Congress  to  decide  what  constitutes  sedition  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  I  would.  I  w^ould  want  to  look  it  over 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  reason  that  we  all  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  required,  and  the  whole  effort  would  be  to  get  it  in 
plain  words? 

Mr.  Densmorp.  We  Iniow  the  definition  of  sedition. 

The  Chairman.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  knows  basically 
what  sedition  is. 

Mr.  Densmore.  There  are  some  people,  and  always  will  be,  of 
course,  who  do  not  realize  the  consequences  of  defining  sedition  as 
something  that  it  is  not.  The  consequences,  of  course,  might  be  very 
bad.  They  might  be  just  as  bad  as  the  conditions  were  which  led 
up  to  our  own  revolution. 

The  Chairman.  No  lawmaker  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Densmore.  No ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  recently  in  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  you  probably  know,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  carry  out  just  such  a  publicity  campaign  as  you  have  outlined — 
both  public  speaking  and  newspaper  publicity — but  the  situation 
seems  to  be  getting  so  that  every  man  is  lined  up  either  for  or  against 
radicalism,  with  no  middle  ground.     . 
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Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  is,  perhaps,  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  right-minded  men,  loyal  men,  that  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  law  the  courts  might  exceed  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  thus  suppress  free  speech  w-here  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  that  such  an  interpretation  should  ever  be  put  into 
the  law. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  such  dangers. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  was  the  experience  under  the  original  sedition 
law. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Densmore,  that  a  campaign  of 
education  such  as  you  have  outlined  would  bring  us  back  to  normal 
conditions,  where  people  would  go  to  work,  and  thus  obviate  the 
necessity  of  bringing  in  foreign  labor;  is  that  your  point? 

Mr,  De>s'smore.  I  had  not  connected  it  up  with  that  at  all — obvi- 
ating the  necessity  of  bringing  in  foreign  labor — ^because  that  is  con- 
tingent upon  too  many  things.  Even  your  proposed  admission  of 
Mexican  labor  may  be  altogether  useless  within  six  months  from 
now.  Because  you  do  not  know  what  the  European  countries  are 
going  to  do.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  have  the  enor- 
mous exports  this  year  that  j^ou  had  last  year.  If  j^ou  do  not,  your 
manufacturing  and  other  industries  in  this  country  may  slow  dowa, 
and  v/hen  they  slow  down  you  will  have  a  surplus  of  labor.  Things 
like  that  you  can  not  tell  a  thing  about  at  all.  But  I  think  you 
will  accomplish  more — you  will  accomplish  so  much  that  you  can 
do  something  that  will  do  away  with  the  everlasting  and  eternal 
unrest  that  is  being  stimulated  all  the  time  among  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Densmore,  for  interreupt- 
ing  you ;  but  is  it  your  opinion  that  this  great  unrest  is  due  to  the 
introduction  and  reading  of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  soviet  govern- 
ment? You  would  not  charge  all  of  this  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
to  the  circulation  of  those  soviet  publications,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  not  all  of  it.  I  get  kind  of  out  of  sorts  my- 
self, once  in  a  while,  when  I  have  to  pay  $20  for  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
my  wife,  and  things  like  that.  And  I  imagine  that  there  is  con- 
siderable unrest  when  you  get  to  tlie  profiteering  question;  when 
it  gradually  dawns  on  the  working  people  that  they  are  not  able 
to-day  to  have  all  the  things  that  they  had  a  year  ago,  or  two  years 
ago;  that  is,  things  on  their  table,  things  that  they  wear,  moving 
picture  shows  that  they  go  to,  and  various  other  pleasures  that  they 
are  accustomed  to,  and  that  they  cannot  now  afford. 

No  matter  how  high  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  are  now — and  we 
are  altogether  too  much  inclined  to  measure  wages  nowada3-s  by 
the  wages  of  the  high  class  of  skilled  labor— you  have  in  the  big  in- 
dustrial centers  and  you  have  elsewhere  a  group  of  working  peo- 
ple who  used  to  get  money  enough  in  wages,  some  how  or  other,  so 
that,  with  their  families  of  three  or  four  or  five  or  six,  they  could 
have  eggs  on  their  table,  and  they  could  have  meat  and  milk  and 
things  like  that. 

Mr.  White.  Will  you  pardon  an  interruption?  I  am  going  to  be 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  meat  is  cheaper  to-day,  relativel}', 
as  compared  with  the  prices  of  labor,  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Box.  Is  it  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  White.  Yes :  it  is  cheaper  to  the  producer ;  it  is  clieaper  to  the 
packer,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  the  purveyor.  Now,  I  am  not  standing 
on  statistics,  and  I  am  not  undertaking  to  prove  that,  but  I  caif 
prove  it,  and  do  it  easily. 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  man  who 
works  in  a  big  machine  shop,  where  they  employ  5,000  or  10,000  men. 
and  not  the  skilled  mechanic  at  all,  because  he  can  have  a  sirloin 
steak  delivered  at  his  house,  and  does,  perhaps;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  other  fellows,  who  do  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  eggs 
when  they  cost  $1  or  $1.10  a  dozen;  they  do  not  have  eggs;  we  can 
say  that. 

And  some  time  there  comes  to  them  gradually  a  realization  that 
there  is  something  that  they  do  not  have  now  that  they  had  before 
and  while  they  may  be  getting  more  money  now,  they  know  that 
fundamentally  there  is  something  wrong,  because  they  do  not  get 
the  things  they  used  to  get  with  it.  They  get  their  increased  wages; 
they  get  a  handful  of  money  at  one  time  from  one  man;  and  the.v 
do  not  know  just  where  the  difficulty  is,  because  the  wife  pays  out 
10  cents  or  a  quarter,  or  a  dollar,  for  the  things  she  buys;  and  it 
takes  him  a  long  while  to  realize  that  the  increased  wages  that  he 
got  last  year  have  not  caught  up  with  the  increased  prices  of  the 
things  he  has  to  buy.  He  does  not  realize  it  at  first.  But  after  a 
while  he  realizes  that  there  is  something  missing,  and  then  he  re- 
alizes that  there  is  something  wrong  with  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  living  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
appeared  before  one  of  the  committees  of  Congress  within  the  last 
week,  and  said  that  the  conunittee  need  not  increase  his  wages;  he 
begged  them  instead  to  give  him  back  his  dollar  of  1914— not  re- 
alizing that,  even  if  that  were  possible,  they  could  not  give  him 
back  the  beefsteak  of  1914,  or  the  shoes  of  1914,  or  the  coat  of  1914. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  clerks,  the  bookkeepers, 
and  people  of  that  kind  working  in  offices,  in  banks  and  various  in- 
stitutions, including  the  offices  of  municipalities  and  counties  and 
States,  and  even  the  persons  in  Government  employ,  are  the  ones 
who  suffer  more  from  that  condition  than  the  skilled  labor,  or 
even  the  connnon  labor? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Surely;  because  he  has  not  an  opportunity  to 
go  around  and  look  for  a  job,  and  the  other  fellow  has. 

Mr.  White.  He  has  not  received  the  advance  that  the}^  have, 
either. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  again  gone  far  afield;  but  I  am 
sure  the  committee  thanks  you  for  your  very  interesting  statement. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I  can  prepare  a  brief  statement  outlining  my  views 
and  send  it  to  the  committee,  if  you  desire,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Box.  You  spoke  of  a  highly  skillful  and  widely  distributed 
publicity.    Where  is  that  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Well,  you  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Box.  I  do  not  mean  where  the  money  would  come  from  for 
such  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Government  as  you  suggest,  but 
I  mean  where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay  for  that  distribution 
of  propaganda  that  is  now  going  on  among  the  labor  people. 
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Mr.  Dexsmore.  Well,  it  is  coining  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Most  of  it  is  paid  for  by  the  Russian  Government,  or  a  great  part 
of  it  is.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  propaganda  is  paid  for 
from  that  source.  I  happen  to  know  of  that  myself,  because  some 
of  my  friends  attended  some  of  the  Russian  meetings  and  sat  in 
on  them  while  they  voted  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  say  that  you  have  evidence  that  part  of  this 
fund  is  coming  from  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  for  this  propa- 
ganda ? 

Mr.  Densmore,  Now,  the  evidence  I  have  satisfies  me.  I  can- 
not go  and  take  it  away  from  the  people  who  obtained  it,  but  it 
satisfies  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Their  agent  Martens  admitted  that  they  were  spend- 
ing money  for  their  propaganda,  but  denied  that  it  was  intended 
to  bring  about  force  and  violence. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  2,  1920,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday^  February  ^,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  it  is  desired,  if  possible,  to  conclude 
the  hearings  on  the  Hudspeth  resolution,  No.  271,  to-day.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  with  an  oflfice 
at  303  Seventh  Street  NW.,  in  which  he  says: 

I  have  just  had  uiy  attention  called  to  House  joint  resolution  271,  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  immigration  act  relating  to  alien 
contract  laborers  and  illiterate  aliens. 

The  National  Grange  is  on  record  very  strongly  opposing  any  letting  up  in 
the  restrictions  on  ininiigration.  This  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  is  directed 
particularly  to  making  easier  the  immigration  into  Texas  of  cheap  Mexican 
labor  for  agricultural  work.  Any  tendency  in  this  direction  which  looks  toward 
making  peasants  or  worse  of  workers  in  American  agi-iculture  is  not  good  policy 
in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Grange.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farm  people 
of  the  United  States  in  general  will  favor  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and 
will  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  secure  a  favorable  report  from  your 
committee. 

If  hearings  are  to  be  held,  I  wish  to  ask  the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  C.  Atkeson, 
■  Washington  Representative. 

In  response  to  this  letter  Mr.  Atkeson  was  addressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  and  requested  to  be  present  at  10.30  o'clock  this 
morning.  He  telephoned  this  morning  that  he  had  an  appointment 
at  the  White  House  and  could  not  be  present,  and  stated  that  J.  H. 
Patten,  who  was  asked  by  the  chairman  to  appear,  will  have  views 
in  all  probability  similar  to  the  views  he  has  expressed  in  his  letter. 
He  asked  that  his  letter  be  placed  in  the  record  and  that  we  hear  Mr. 
Patten. 
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Inasmuch  as  Representative  Box,  of  Texas,  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, desires  to  make  a  statement,  we  will  hear  him  before  calling 
Mr.  Patten. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  C.  BOX,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Box.  My  name  is  John  C.  Box.  I  have  resided  in  Texas  48 
years,  my  entire  life.  Most  of  this  time  has  been  spent  in  the  eastern 
"portion  of  the  State,  though  I  have  spent  considerable  periods, 
enough  to  make  some  years  altogether,  in  south  Texas  and  southwest 
Texas.  I  represent  the  second  district  of  Texas  in  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress  and  am  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  before  which  this  proposition  is  now  pending.  I 
liave  known  Mexicans  all  my  life:  have  spent  several  months  at  a 
time  in  more  than  one  locality  near  the  Mexican  border,  where  they 
are  quite  numerous  and  figure  conspicuously  in  industrial  life,  in  the 
courts,  and  in  politics.^  am  opposing  the  proposition  now  before  the 
committee  and  submit  the  following  as  some  of  my  reasons  therefor : 

The  Hudspeth  resolution  provides  for  the  admission  of  Mexican 
laborers,  who  are  inadmissible  under  present  immigration  laws,  into 
three  States,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  is  there fortv  sec- 
tional and  subject  to  all  the  fatal  objections  which  arise  out  of  that 
fact.  It  restricts  the  proposed  labor  relief  to  agricultural  i)ursuits 
and  is  therefore  class  legislation,  in  denying  to  lignite  mine  owners, 
oil  mill  people,  sulphur  mine  operators,  railroad  companies,  sugar 
beet  companies  and  others  who  desire  this  labor  the  right  to  import 
or  employ  it  on  the  same  terms.  How  could  the  provision  which 
limits  the  rights  of  these  laborers  to  employment  in  agricultural 
pursuits  be  enforced  ?  Would  the  Government  employ  and  pay  men 
to  watch  over  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pauper  laborers  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  employment  of  other  industries 
whose  tax  money  would  be  used  in  part  payment  for  the  expense 
involved;  or  would  the  Government  farm  out  these  unfortunate, 
hungry  people,  and  deliver  them  to  the  custody  and  keeping  of  their 
would  be  bondmasters,  and  charge  the  masters  with  the  power  of 
seeing  that  the  laborers  did  not  work  for  any  but  them.  Would  not 
either  plan  protect  the  employers  against  competition  from  others 
who  might  desire  to  employ  then-i  and  deprive  the  laborers  of  the 
right  to  work  wherever  they  could  sell  their  labor  best.  Would  it 
not  deny  other  employers  who  have  the  same  rights  under  the  law  as 
citizens  of  a  chance  to  get  their  labor. 

The  Hudspeth  resolution  places  a  penalty  on  the  failure  of  these 
people,  many  of  whom  would  come  a  great  distance,  to  retvirn  to 
Mexico  within  a  given  time.  They  are  confessedly  poor,  ignorant, 
and  improvident.  Many  of  them  "would  have  children  born  in  the 
United  States  during  their  stay  here.  The  children  would  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  unde'r  our  Constitution.  Are  those  who 
come  to  be  heavily  fined  in  case  they  do  not  save  enough  money  to 
return,  or  if  from  any  cause,  do  fail  to  return  to  Mexico?  Who  is 
to  round  up  these  hundreds  of  thousands,  identify  them  among  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  have  the  legal  right  to  live  in 
Texas  and-  neighboring  States  ?     Shall  we  expect  the  employers  to 
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do  it,  when  they  admit  that  they  may  and  probably  will,  need  them 
as  badly  in  future  years  as  now  ? 

When  their  activities  are  to  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a 
restricted  class  in  a  restricted  region,  who  expects  Congress  to 
seriously  consider  the  plan,  even  if  the  18  members  of  the  House  from 
Texas,  and  the  one  additional  from  each  of  the  States  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona,  were  united  upon  it?  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  only  four  of  the  18  Texas  representatives  have  joined  in  this 
application  though  they  are  here  in  Washington  and  must  know 
about  it.  My  judgment  is  that  this  measure,  or  any  kindred  one, 
would  receive  the  support  of  only  a  small  minority  of  the  represen- 
tatives from  Texas. 

There  has  never  been  the  slightest  danger  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Hudspeth  resolution  as  it  is  presented.  Mr.  Hudspeth  himself 
has  presented  to  the  committee  an  amendment  or  substitute  rad- 
ically different  from  his  original  resolution.  Why?  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly,  it  was  because  he  saw  the  necessity  of  lining  up  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sugar  companies,  the  sidphur  mines,  and  other  in- 
dustries who  also  wanted  this  class  of  labor.  Possibly,  because  he 
then  recognized  the  inherent  impossibility  of  the  plan  presented 
by  his  original  resolution.  A  still  later  statement  by  ISIr.  Hudspeth 
before  the  committee  advised  us  that  he  stands  by  his  original  reso- 
lution. 

If  I  felt  sure  that  the  committee  and  the  House  would  confine 
themselves  to  the  Hudspeth  resolution,  I  would  keep  my  seat  and  feel 
perfectly  complacent,  while  it  met  certain  death  from  inherent  im- 
possibility of  enactment  or  operation;  but  the  various  related  sug- 
gestions might  furnish  the  basis  of  action  which  would  give  coun- 
tenance to  fundamental  and  dangerous  attacks  upon  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  Because  of  such  possible  development  they  might  become 
serious  and  accomplish  wholesale  wrongs  which  the  Hudspeth  reso- 
lution would  do  in  a  restricted,  but  in  my  judgment,  impossible 
way. 

The  suggestions  provide  for  the  admission  of  Chinese  coolies, 
laborers  from  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  laborers  from  Canada  and  other 
inadmissible  people  for  other  purposes.  They  involve,  as  does  the 
Hudspeth  resolution,  three  fundamental  changes  in  our  immigration 
laws  and  policies:  First,  the  suspension  or  removal  of  the  literacy 
test;  second,  the  remission  of  the  head  tax;  third,  the  suspension  or 
abrogation  of  our  contract  labor  laws.  None  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed will  accomplish  their  purpose  without  suspending,  which 
will  mean  the  destroying,  all  these  provisions.  The  first  contract  la- 
bor law  was  enacted  in  1885,  35  years  ago.  It  has  been  manj^  times 
violated,  and  always  opposed  by  the  employers  who  wanted  foreign, 
cheap  labor,  but  Congress  and  the  American  people  are  thoroughly 
committed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  contract  labor  law  was  enacted  35 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  the  law  has  always 
been  opposed  by  those  who  want  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes ;  it  has  always  been  opposed  by  them. 
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And  I  would  like  to  have  the  fundamental  part  of  that  law  in- 
serted here  for  the  purposes  of  this  record,  because  it  shows  clearly 
its  effect  and  its  relation  to  these  contentions. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or 
corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  pi'epay  the  transportation  or  in  any 
way  to  induce,  assist,  encourage,  or  solicit,  or  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  encour- 
age, or  solicit  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  contract  lal)orer  or  contract 
laborers  into  the  United  States,  unless  such  contract  laborer  or  contract  labor- 
ers are  exempted  under  the  fifth  proviso  of  section  three  of  this  act.  or  have  been 
imported  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  fourth  proviso  of  said  section,  and  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating 
the  same  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  .'fl.CWO,  which 
uiay  be  used  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States  as  debts  of  like  amount 
are  now  recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  For  every  violation  of 
the  provisions  hereof  the  person  violating  the  same  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
criminal  action  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  two  years ;  and  imder  either  the  civil  or  the  criminal  procedure 
mentioned  separate  suits  or  pro.secutions  may  4ie  brought  for  each  alien  thus 
offered  or  promised  employment  as  aforesaid.  The  Department  of  .Justice, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  may  from  any  fines  or  penal- 
ties received  pay  rewards  to  persons  other  than  Government  em]iloyees  who 
may  furnish  information  leading  to  the  recovery  of  any  such  penalties,  or  to  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  any  per.son,  as  in  this  section  provided. 

******* 

Extract  from  section  3: 

Provided  fiuihcr,  That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  im- 
poited  ii!  labor  of  like  kind  imomployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
the  question  oi  tlio  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in  any  particular 
instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the  application 
Oi  any  i)ers<»n  inten  sted,  such  application  to  be  made  before  such  importation, 
and  such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  reached  after  a  full 
hearing  and  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case:  Provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  ex- 
clude professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  nurses,  ministers  of  any 
religious  den(;mination,  profe.ssnrs  for  colleges  or  seminaries,  persons  belong- 
ing to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  per.sons  employed  as  domestic 
servants. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  proposed  importers  of  labor  employ 
others  to  get  their  labor  out  of  Mexico,  in  plain  violation  of  this  law 
as  it  now  is.  The  literacy  test  and  head  tax  are  bars  which  must  also 
be  removed  before  their  purpose  can  be  accomplished.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  the  same  demand  will  not  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
a  year  or  more,  but  there  is  evidence  and  every  probability  that  it 
will.  The  demand  for  labor  and  the  attack  upon  the  immigration 
laws  by  people  whose  interest  they  cross  has  been  an  obstruction  met 
by  Congress  and  the  Government  constantly  from  the  first,  becoming 
more  or  less  acute  according  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  America. 
To  surrender  now  will  not  be  meeting  a  new  situation  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  but  surrendering  to  an  old  demand  which  has  op- 
posed the  law  from  the  first. 

A  word,  as  to  the  desirability  of  Mexicans  as  citizens.  If  we  for- 
get all  we  ever  knew  about  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
our  dealings  with  them,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  all  inconsistencies  of 
the  statements  made  by  these  gentlemen  and  take  only  their  bald 
statements  about  the  desirabilitv  of  the.se  people  as  inhabitants  and 
their  good  citizenship,  we  might  look  on  them  as  good  Americans  or 
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easily  and  surely  capable  of  becoming  such.  But  they  expect  us  to 
forget  too  much  and  to  ignore  too  much,  even  of  their  own  testimony. 
I  call  your  attention  to  their  statements  about  the  improvidence  and 
ignorance  of  this  population. 

One  said  he  had  seen  them  live  for  a  week  on  mesquite  beans, 
which  are  a  wild  growth  produced  by  a  scrubby  tree  found  in  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  Southwest.  I  have  never  known  of  their  being 
eaten  by  anything  but  Mexicans  and  beasts  or  birds.  One  says  that 
the  revolutionary  marauding  armies  or  bands  which  have  raided 
Mexico,  and  sometimes  the  Texas  border,  could  be  and  were  gotten 
together  by  giving  these  hungry  men  a  meal.  People  who  can  be 
drawn  into  such  armies  or  bands  by  anyone  who  will  give  them  a 
meal  can  not  be  called  desirable  inhabitants  for  Texas  or  America. 
One  after  another  told  of  going  to  the  border  and  paying  so  much  to 
concessionaires  or  to  man-agents  for  herds  of  them.  People  who 
can  thus  be  corraled  and  bought  are  not  the  stuff  good  Americans 
are  made  of. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment.  I  think  it  might 
be  repeated  right  here  that  one  witness  said  they  were  treaterl 
exactly  as  cattle. 

Mr.  Box.  Others  told  of  smuggling  them  across  the  Rio  Grande 
Eiver  or  paying  others  for  them  after  they  had  been  smuggled  in. 
People  who  come  here  by  thousands  as  smugglers  and  have  their 
wearing  apparel  taken  from  them  at  night  to  keep  them  from 
escaping  from  the  custody  of  their  employers,  as  this  testimony- 
shows  is  sometimes  done  with  them,  do  not  appeal  to  me  as  desirable 
Americans.  The  people  whom  it  is  proposed  to  import  are  a  mix- 
ture of  Spaniard,  Indian,  and  Negro,  crossed  and  living  undeil 
adverse  conditions  for  many  generations.  Amei'icans  found  that 
they  could  not  live  with  them  on  congenial  terms  in  Texas  80  yeai*3 
ago.  ■■  In  a  contest  which  arose  then  the  Mexican  showed  both  his 
inferiority  and  his  savage  nature.  The  same  traits  which  prevailed 
with  them  in  the  days  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  show  themselves 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  Americans  now.  I  could 
go  on  indefinitely,  for  the  story  has  no  end.  Villa,  Huerta,  Orosco, 
Carranza,  and  their  bands  and  the  condition  of  Mexico  now  are 
exhibits  of  Mexican  character. 

During  President  Jackson's  administration,  more  than  SO  years 
ago,  he  wrote  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
the  Mexican  people  and  the  Mexican  nation,  and  if  sopie  dates  and 
local  coloring  were  eliminated,  it  would  fit  into  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  or  President  Wilson  during  any  of  the  last  12  years,  for 
he  describes  conditions  almost  identical  with  those  existing  now,  and 
those  conditions  have  been  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Mexi- 
can life.V  They  have  been  a  very  unhappy,  unfortunate  people, 
fimdamentally,  because  the  people  are  ignorant  and  degraded.  I 
sympathize  with  them  and  have  absolutely  no  feeling  of  vindictive- 
ness  toward  them,  but  whether  or  not  they  should  come  here  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  is  to  me  quite  another  question. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Mr.  Box,  since  tlie  worldwide  distur'bance  in  1914 
and  the  unsettled  condition  by  reason  of  the  demobilization  of  our 
Army,  the  unsettled  condition  brought  about  by  taking  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  from  vnrious  occupations  into  the  Armv 
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and  many  thousands  that  had  to  go  to  the  munition  works,  which 
industries  have  been  now  ahnost,  if  not  entirely,  abandoned,  do  you 
not  believe  we  ought  to  keep  not  only  the  Mexican  immigration  but 
all  others  of  that  character  for  a  while  until  we  adjust  ourselves. 

Mr.  Box.  1  do,  and  I  feel  it  very  strongly.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
weakest  spots  in  American  life  now  is  the  industrial  situation  and 
that  the  incoming  of  these  people  will  tend  further  to  disturb  that 
condition  and  put  an  element  in  American  life  which  is  certainly  not 
American  in  character.  They  say  they  are  not  Bolshevists,  that  they 
are  not  Eecls,  and  the  language  of  the  witnesses  indicates  that  they 
have  not  sense  enough  to  be.  They  have  not  passed  to  that  stage. 
They  are  like  the  poor  French  peasants  were,  or  many  of  them,  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution,  when  the  lords  made  them  Avade  about 
and  beat  the  marshes  to  keep  the  frogs  still  while  the  ladies  of  the 
castle  slept,  and  when,  as  Carlisle  tells,  a  statute  was  finally 
passed  that  the  3'oung  lord  returning  from  his  hunt  should  not  be 
permitted  to  kill  more  than  two  in  order  to  warm  his  feet  in  their 
bowels;  like  the  Eussian  peasants  were  20  years  ago.  We  see  what 
the  Russian  peasants  have  become  in  a  short  period.  I  think  any 
degraded  element — and  by  degraded  I  do  not  wish  to  be  offensive, 
but  it  is  the  best  term  I  can  use — any  element  that  is  in  a  condition 
that  the  facts  show  that  these  people  are  in,  to  be  injected  into 
American  life  at  this  time,  when  it  needs  every  bit  of  the  vitality 
that  Americanism  has,  to  ])ermeate  our  own  body  politic  and  our 
industrial  life,  would  be  exceedingly  hurtful. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  all  the  evidence  so  far  tends  to  show 
that  the  purpose  is  solely  to  get  cheap — and  I  use  the  word  "cheap" 
advisedly — labor,  irrespective  of  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
body  politic. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  about  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Box,  before  you  go  into  another  phase  of  the 
matter,  you  have  just  stated  that  the  evidence  does  not  show  them 
to  be  in  the  class  of  the  so-called  reds,  or  those  with  revolutionary 
or  radical  tendencies,  but  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  you  know 
that  in  the  hearings  we  have  held,  the  facts  were  disclosed  that  when 
the  time  came  to  deport  Emma  Goldman  and  Berkman,  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Mexico  rather  than  to  Russia  and  showed 
invitations  which  they  had  received  from  certain  Bolshevist  agents 
in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  The  Chairman  states  it  correctly,  and  the  committee  has 
had  private  evidence  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  Mexico 
the  basis  of  operations  for  the  Bolshevist  and  red  operations  in 
Texas  and  America. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  uprising  in  the  peasant  countries  of  Europe 
is  spreading,  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
population  in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  Roumania  and  other  coun- 
tries are  illiterate  and  of  a  type  that  has  never  had  a  chance,  we  will 
have  to  admit  then  that  it  takes  no  education  for  a  man  to  join  a 
movement  which  is  simply  designed  to  bring  the  downtrodden  class 
forth  in  brute  force,  destroy  property  rights  and  governmental 
institutions,  and  make  a  world-wide  upset,  so  that  the  Mexican,  in 
your  opinion,  could  do  that  as  well  as  any  other:  could  he  not? 
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Mr.  Box.  He  does  that.  He  furnishes  the  ideal  instrument  for 
it,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ignorance  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
men  who  can  tear  down  but  can  not  build  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  that  just  what  is  now  ex- 
isting and  extant  in  Mexico,  and  has  been  for  nine  years  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cela-Ieman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  revolutions  and  disturbed 
conditions  in  Mexico  have  existed  ever  since  we  have  had  a  written 
word  about  Mexico. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  the  hand  of  the  tyrant 
weakens  a  little  bit,  then  the  volcano  of  revolution  bursts  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  gone  on  without  interruption  since 
before  the  United  States  was  an  established  Nation? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  before  I  read  fi'om 
an  official  document  I  have  here,  that  I  am  going  to  eliminate  names 
of  counties  and  men  and  localities  in  order  to  eliminate  any  personal 
or  offensive  element  from  my  statement,  but  the  document  I  read 
from  is  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  Texas,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  book  and  page,  as  I  go  along.  Before  doing  that  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  deplorable  conditions  disclosed  by  this  record  in  some 
localities  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  best  elements  of  men  in  east 
or  west  Texas,  or  any  other  section.  There  are  always  enough 
men  who  will  do  wrong  in  politics  to  use  an  ignorant  herd  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public.  We  have  such  men,  no  doubt,  who  would  lead 
people  into  these  things  in  east  Texas,  and  although  my  friend 
Hudspeth  seems  to  think  that  perhaps  there  is  some  issue  between 
the  diiferent  portions  of  the  State,  there  are  good  and  bad  elements 
in  every  portion  of  Texas,  and  good  and  bad  men  in  every  section 
of  Texas,  and  those  of  us  who  want  the  best  things  in  Texas  and  in 
American  life  do  not  want  the  forces  of  evil  strengthened  anywhere. 

The  Mexicans  vote  in  Texas  in  great  numbers.  On  page  206  of 
the  supplement  to  the  Senate  Journal  of  Texas  of  the  thirty-sixth 
legislature,  1919,  will  be  found  a  poll  list  of  voters  at  one  box.  I 
shall  omit  the  names  of  counties  and  officials  to  avoid  the  offensive 
features  about  the  locality.  I  will  try  to  call  a  few  of  the  names 
and  the  list  can  be  copied. 

.Tose  Esparza.  Vicente  Rodriguez. 

Francisco  Bueno.  T.  O.  Crockett. 

Tonias  Betts.  B.  E.  Crocliett. 

Ramon  Esparza.  John  C.  Fry. 

T.  M.  Harven.  C.  C.  Wood. 

Remejio  Villarial.  Cayetano  Garcia. 

Julian  Sanches.  A.  T.  Hood. 

Ysidoro  Perez  Garza.  V.  L.  Vandabar. 

Lino  Leal.  Margarito  Guerero. 

Atanasio  Martines.  !-•  E.  Keller. 

Hurwano  Guiros.  -Tesus  Tapia. 

Matias  Torres.  Macario  Martines. 

Antonio  Esparza.  S.  P.  Young. 

Pablo  Leal.  Felisiano  Tapia. 

Gregoria  Torres.  Simon  Garcia. 

Tomas  Rodriguez.  Jesse  M.  Buck. 

Liamon  Guereno.  H.  H.  Buck. 

Francisco  Esparza.  J-  E.  Kel'er. 

Serapio  Pardo.  Antonia  Garcia. 

Antonio  Rodriguez.  Carlos  Eisparza. 

Tirso  Gomes.  Ysidro  Garcia. 
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Pedro  Esparza.  Luis  Aguire. 

Juiidalupe  Benavides.  Davi  Kellos. 

Wenceslao  Guzman.  Desiderio  Yanes. 

Juan  Leal.  Pablo  Silvas. 

Foribio  Rodriguez.  Rocindo  Aguire. 

F.  Jesus  Cantu.  Desiderio  Tribinio. 

Martin  Cavazos.  R.  G.  Garza. 

Yida  Leslie.  .Tuan  Ramos. 

H.  W.  Leslie.  Rafael  L.  Guerra. 

Maximo  Rodriguez.  Evaristo  Canas. 

Apolinas  Rodriguez.  Yplito  Canales. 

Ernesto  Esparza.  Nestor  Alcala. 

Esequiel  Cavazos.  .Jose  Yanes. 

Hasedonio  Rodriguez.  Susano  Gonzales. 

J.  F.  Moody.  Modesto  Gonzales. 

Rosalio  Rodriguez.  A.  E.  Carmichail. 

L.  A.  Schiceger.  Angel  Ramos. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Schiceger.  Cliofas  Gomez. 

Edward  Schiceger.  Encarnacion  Martinis. 

E.  H.  Agee.  Antonio  G.  Cavazos. 

Aniseto  Rodriguez.  George  A.  Fearnow. 

Elefouso  Gal  legos.  Mrs.  George  A.  Fearnow. 

On  page  273  will  be  found  another  full  list  and  on  pages  2T4,  275, 
448,  586,  587,  588,  and  the  book,  which  is  a  large  volume,  is  full  of 
them. 

Their  influence  on  elections  is  very  bad.  I  shall  read  some  ex- 
tracts  

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing) .  You  are  reading  the  names  of  voters  of 
Texas? 

Mr.  Box.  Merely  to  show  that  these  people  vote.  I  am  going  to 
show  how  they  vote  and  their  effect.  These  gentlemen  said  they  did 
not  vote,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  elections,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  think.  Judge  Box,  in  fairness  to  those  gentlemen 
who  testified  here,  it  should  be  said  that  they  stated  that  those  ad- 
mitted temporarily  did  not  vote.  Of  course,  they  all  conceded  that 
a  good  many  Mexicans  in  Texas  who  have  lived  there  for  many 
years  have  become  citizens  and  vote. 

Mr.  Box.  I  am  going  to  show  before  I  get  through  that  others  who 
were  never  naturalized  and  never  applied  for  naturalization  vote. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  the  fault,  then,  of  your  law  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Box.  No;  many  vote  in  utter  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Texas,  they  can  vote,  when 
they  are  not  naturalized,  if  they  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  naturalized. 

Mr.  Box.  In  Texas,  as  I  have  heretofore  advised  the  committee, 
according  to  my  judgment,  and  you  have  heard  some  controversy 
about  it,  but  my  present  impression  is  that  those  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  are  permitted  to  vote.  We  have  been  trying 
to  change  it,  but  have  not  succeeded. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Box,  could  you  to-day  wire  the  secretary 
of  state,  inasmuch  as  that  has  become  a  matter  of  controversy  here, 
so  that  he  may  give  us  a  definite  statement  about  it.  It  is  not  vital 
to  these  hearings,  but  I  think  the  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
have  exact  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  I  feel  morally  certain  that  they  can,  but  I  will 
get  that  information. 

164496—20—20 
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The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  this  evidence  in  regard  to  partici- 
pating in  elections  runs  to  this  matter  of  admission  from  the  fact 
that  witnesses  generally  admitted,  and  even  the  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  indicated,  that  of  this  number  entering  under  con- 
tract and  agreement  in  the  last  two  years,  a  considerable  portion 
failed  to  return. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes;  two-thirds,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 

Now,  this  is  an  examination  conducted  by  attorneys  in  an  election 
contest  in  Texas  [reading  from  Supplement  of  the  Senate  Journal, 
p.  158] : 

Q.  Who   is  in  Cdntrol   of  tlie  politics  of  the  county — of  the  offices? — A.  Mr. 

Q.  How  is  he  in  that  control? — A.  By  the  Mexican  vote. 

Q.  Through  that  ^Mexican  vote  does  he  control  the  officei's  in  the  county? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  countv  judge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sheriff?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Connni.ssioners  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  finances  of  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  that  Mexican  vote  handled?  Is  it  an  intelligent  Mexican 
vote  or  an  illiterate  Mexican  vote? — A.  Well,  it  is  mixed.  There's  some  very 
intelligent  Mexicans  and  then  there's  lots  of  them  are  illiterate. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  control  the  appointment  of  the  people  who  hold  the  elec- 
tions in  that  country? — A.  That's  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Pages  760  and  761  show  the  testimony  of  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Legislature,  a  man  who  had  been  for  sevei'al  terms,  about  conditions 
down  there.    I  believe  I  will  not  give  his  name : 

A.  I  was  a  representatives ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  counties? — A.  Well,  when  I  came  to  the  legislature,  in  1911,  I 

was  elected  in  1910,  came  in  1911,  and  I  represented  ,  ,  , 

and Counties,  I  think  was  my  district  at  that  time.    At  a  called  session  of 

that  legislature,  the  legislature  redistricted  the  representative  districts  and 
changed  it  until  it  is  now and  and  ;—  Counties. 

:{:  ^  ^  :^  ^  ^  :{: 

Q.  What  legislattires  were  you  a  memher  of? — A.  I  was  a  memher  of  the 
thirty -second,  thirty-third,  and  thirty-fourth. 

Now,  I  will  skip  quite  a  number  of  questions  that  throw  no  light 
on  this  controversy.  They  do  throw  a  little,  but  would  take  too  much 
space : 

Q.  Was  there  at  that  time  a  disctission  of  the  illiterate  Mexican  vote  along 
the  border,  in  the  legislature? — A.  There  wasn't  as  great  a  discussion  as  there 
has  been  this  time,  but  almost  as  great.  There  were  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  men,  different  sides,  each  side  charging  the  other  with  having  paid 
the  poll  taxes  of  the  Mexicans.  I  don't  know  whether  tliere  was  anything 
going  on  here — • 

That  is  the  Senate,  you  understand. 

but  in  the  house  of  representatives  they  were  in  a  turmoil  about  it.  One  man, 
they  were  asking  for  a  division  of  counties  down  there,  making  new  counties 

and  the  people  who  wanted  a  new  county,  in  ■ County,  alleged  that  one 

boss  man  down  there,  an  anti-  man  who  was  there  had  paid  enough 

poll  taxes  to  control  the  election  of  the  officers.  Now,  we  had  given  those 
people  a  new  county ;  they  had  come  to  us  complaining  in  the  thirty-second 
legislature   that   they   were   under   Mexican   rule — that   all    the   officers   down 

there  were  Mexicans.    The  legislature  gave  them  a  county,  called County, 

and  they  were  going  back  there  to  get  together  and  elect  their  officers  and  all 
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that  kind  of  (loing:s.  In  the  thirty-third  legislature,  those  people  come  back 
and  asked  for  a  division  of County — 

That  is  the  new  one. 

on  the  Ki"ound  that  tlie  big  boss  had  gotten  their  poll  taxes  and  put  them  in 
his  safe  and  gotten  Mexican  officers  and  controlled  everything — everything  of 
that  kind — and  in  view  of  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
illiterate  voters. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  crime  to  pay  the  poll  tax  of  a  man  who 
must  have  paid  his  poll  tax  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Box.  It  is;  but  all  criminal  law  is  not  enforced,  especially 
where  the  local  sentiment  is  against  it  and  where  there  is  a  big 
degraded  element  that  figures  in  it.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
State  Democratic  chairman  of  Texas  relative  to  the  situation  down 
there.  I  will  just  give  the  part  of  it  on  this  situation.  This  is  on 
page  S3S,  in  speaking  of  a  contest  between  men  for  office  before 
the  election,  and  the  State  Democratic  chairman  said : 

In  the  face  of  llie  evident  frauds  in  the  priniai'v  election  in  your  senatorial 
district,   as   disclosed   I)efore   tlie   conunittee   on   credentials   at    Waco,   and    the 

action^    of    the    State    Democratic    convention,  in    declaring    to    be    the 

rightful   nominee   f(»r   senator,   you   ai'e   without   doulit   justiHed   in    asking  the 

voters   of   that    senatorial    district   to   scratcli   the    name   of   and    write 

the  name  of on   the  ticket  i)efore  casting  the  ballot  in   the  November 

election. 

I  mention  these  things  as  showing  the  character  that  was  given  to 
the  political  contest  in  certain  localities.  I  do  not  exaggerate,  gen- 
tlemeu,  when  I  tell  you  this  entire  large  volume  is  full  of  that  kind 
of  stuff',  which  it  took  Aveeks  to  develop,  and  it  would  probabl}'  take 
weeks  for  you  to  hear  it  all. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  AVhen  was  that  contest  ? 

Mr.  Box.  In  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  there  as  to  how  they 
voted  or  may  have  voted  as  to  their  knowdedge  of  the  candidates? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  my  next  point.  Thej^  are  very  ignorant.  I 
read  from  page  02 

Mr.  Sabath.  Does  that  only  apply  to  the  Mexicans  there,  relative 
to  those  conditious? 

Mr.  Box.  Oh,  no.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  we  have  bad  men 
enough  and  ignorant  men  enough — too  manv  everA'where,  gentle- 
men. And — I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood — I  have  been  all 
over  that  country,  and  theie  are  as  fine  citizens  doAvn  there  as  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  I  know  what  lots  of  them  think.  This 
testimony  disclosed  it.  You  can  get  half  a  dozen  men  in  any  county 
in  America  to  ask  for  certain  things,  but  that  does  not  represent 
what  the  great  mass  of  the  men  nnd  women  of  the  United  States 
think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  asking  for  special  privileges? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Can  you  tell  how  the  Texas  delegation  feels  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  Box.  I  do  not  feel  like  speaking  for  the  Texas  delegation, 
but  I  have  written  in  m}'  statement  here  that  only  a  few  of  the 
Texas  delegation  will,  in  my  judgment,  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  There  was  no  caucus? 
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Mr.  Box.  No;  and  there  have  only  been  4  out  of  the  18  members 
to  come  before  us.    I  read  from  page  62 : 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  si  fact  that  the  way  you  got  that  ticket  that  the  chairuaau  of 

the   preciuct,    Mr.   ,    liad    n   marked    ticket   and    showed    it   to   vou? — A. 

Marked  ticket? 

Q.  Yes;  and  showed  it  to  you,  and  you  remembered  the  names? — A.  Well, 
he  told  me  the  way  we  ought  to  vote,  you  know,  but  he  did  not  have  a  marked 
ticket. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Why,  he  just  stated  he  wanted  to  vote  for  these 
candidates,  and  I  just  said  it  was  my  opinion  to  vote  for  them  too,  myself. 
^'  *  *  ^  *  ^  * 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  all  of  the  tickets  that  you  fixed  that  day  the  same 
way;  for  the  same  candidates? — A.  For  the  fellows  who  didn't  know  how  to 
make  out  their  own  tickets ;  yes. 

Q.  Made  them  all  the  same  way? — A.  Because  I  asked  them  who  they  wanted 
to  vote  for,  and  they  said,  "  We  will  do  it  the  way  you  are  going  to  vote,  you 
know." 

Q.  They  said,  "  We  will  do  it  the  way  you  are  going  to  vote"  ? — A.  Yes;  and 
I  voted  it  just  the  way  I  did  my  own. 

Q.  And  you  made  out  about  half  of  the  tickets  of  that  box? — A.  About  half. 

Mr.  Rakek.  In  other  words,  the  tickets  are  printed,  and  the  man 
in  charge  can  take  the  ticket  and  scratch  it  or  write  any  man"'s 
name  he  desires  and  hand  it  to  the  judge  of  the  election;  the  voter 
can  vote  for  anyone ;  is  not  that  the  way '( 

Mr.  Box.  The  names  are  printed  on  the  ticket,  and  you  have  to 
scratch  out  those  for  whom  you  do  not  vote  and  to  leave  in  those 
you  do  vote  for. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  if  you  want  to  vote  for  somebody  not  on  the 
ticket,  then  you  write  in  the  name? 

Mr.  Box.  Then  you  write  in  the  name ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  official  guarding  the  ticket  or  the  ballot? 

Mr.  Box.  There  should  be.  The  law  provides  one.  but  the  law  is 
not  always  carried  out. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  The  law  permits  assistance? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  And,  for  instance,  if  you  had  a  box  in  which  there 
were  only  one  or  two  white  men  in  the  whole  region,  and  every  man 
who  held  office  in  the  county,  or  every  man  who  participated  in  the 
election  was  of  this  same  class  and  had  these  same  political  ideas, 
and  people  who  do  not  know,  who  do  not  even  know  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is,  do  the  voting — and  it  is,  indeed,  true  they  do  not 
know  what  the  Democratic  Party  is.  They  come  out  to  vote  and 
say,  "  I  vote  for  Mr.  Democrata  " 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  the  same  thing  that  I  have  understood  has 
occurred  in  many  other  districts  where  whole  counties  were  dis- 
franchi.sed  b}'  virtue  of  selling  their  votes.  It  does  not  apply  to 
Texas  alone. 

Mr.  Box.  This  is  only  a  spot  and  we  do  not  want  this  spot  to  get 
any  bigger. 

Mr.  Vail^.  There  are  several  counties  in  Colorado  where  each 
party  has  been  accused  in  turn  of  voting  the  whole  county,  prac- 
tically, and  I  guess  this  accusation  could  be  sustained  by  a  large 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Why  a  few  years  ago  entire  counties  and  townships 
were  indicted  in  Indiana  and  Iowa  for  selling  their  votes  at  $5  and 
$10  apiece. 
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Mr.  Vaile.  But  these  counties  in  Texas  are  voted  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

The  Chairman.  And  Judge  Sabath  will  always  agree  Cook  County 
is  always  clean? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  cleaner  than  your  section. 

The  Chairman.  Mine  is  clean. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Ours  is  as  clean  as  yours.  I  know  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  it  is  clean. 

Mr.  Box.  There  are  bad  spots  enough  in  all  of  them,  gentlemen: 
we  do  not  want  them  to  get  any  bigger,  that  is  all. 

On  page  641  I  will  read  one  or  two  questions  and  answers  of 
voters  who  testified: 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  you  voted  for,  do  you?  Could  you  give  the  name 
of  anybody  you  voted  for  in  the  primary? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  could  not,  he  meant  ? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  what  he  meant,  but  the  reporter  has  it  "  I  did 
not." 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  Mexican  who  is  testifying? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes :  and  he  had  to  use  an  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  a  naturalized  American. 

Mr.  Box.  I  did  not  see  as  to  this  one.  I  am  going  to  give  the 
names  of  a  good  many,  but  I  just  give  these  to  show  the  character 
of  the  vote.     [Reading:] 

He  handed   it   to  nie  and   I   put   it   there   in   the  presence  of  the  presiding 

Q.  In  tlie  November  election,  you  did  the  same  tiling,  didn't  yon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  at  pages  643  and  644;  this  is  another  Mexican  testifying  at 
page  643: 

Q.  When  you  got  there  in  the  November  el'ection,  it  was  all  ready  for  you 
then,  too,  wasn't  it? — A.  It  was,  certainly. 

******* 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  you  voted  for  in  the  regular  election  for  governor? — 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  you  voted  for  for  State  senator? — A.  Voted  for  Mr. 
Democrata. 

Q.  For  Mr.  Democrata? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  him,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

(Laughter.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Democrata  is  a  powerful  individual  in  Texas, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  he  is  a  giant  down  there.  But  he  does  not  have  to 
have  all  these  votes  to  win  and  we  do  not  want  him  to  win  by  that 
sort  of  votes.     [Reading:] 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.  That's  all  he 
knows  [this  is  the  interpreter  speaking],  is  Mr.  Democrata.  That's  all  he 
knows  about  it. 

******* 

Q.  What  was  he  running  for? — A.  I  ignore  everything,  sir;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  they  never  tell  us  anything. 

Q.  They  never  tell  you  anything?— A.  They  tell  us  to  vote,  that  is  all. 

Q.  They  tell  you  to  vote.  And  in  the  November  election  they  had  all  the 
tickets  ready  there  and  you  just  come  in  and  get  a  ticket  and  stick  it  in  the 
box?— A.  That  is  all;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Box,  that  extract  you  read  is  an  illustration  of 
what  has  occurred  for  the  last  20  years,  if  not  more,  in  many  of  the 
places,  or  something  almost  similar  to  that,  where  they  had,  in  these 
large  concerns,  in  various  States,  men  who  came  to  this  country  and 
paid  but  little  attention  to  our  institutions  and  were  practically 
voted  by  the  great  concerns  that  desired  to  carry  the  elections,  one 
way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  true.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  judge 
in  the  naturalization  court  in  New  York,  and  those  people  are  inher- 
ently much  better  looking  people  than  the  people  we  are  discussing, 
much  better.  Most  of  them  look  like  pretty  good  men  and  women! 
They  were  unfortunate  and  wretched  and  I  could  not  understand 
their  names,  but  they  called  for  my  human  sympathies  and  I  saw 
them  naturalized  at  the  rate  of  half  a  minute  a  case. 

Mr.  White.  Admitted  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Admitted  to  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Admitted  to  citizenship.  They  would  hear  him  and  two 
witnesses  and  swear  him  to  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  half  a  minute.  Of  course,  they  did  not  know  what 
it  meant.  They  were  crowded  in  there  like  cattle  with  another  room- 
ful waiting,  with  policemen  lined  up  on  each  side  saying  "  Step 
lively;  step  quick;  come  this  way;  step  lively,  step  quick.'' 

Mr.  Vaile.  Of  course,  those  people  had  been  examined  before? 

Mr.  Box.  I  looked  into  that. 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  attended  that  examination  before  the  examiner,  and 
that  is  also  very,  very  brief  and  largely  perfunctory,  but  there  was 
another  examination. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  It  was  in  a  room  jammed  full  of  people,  jind  I 
was  so  depressed  by  what  I  saw  I  called  the  chief  inspector,  who 
sat  on  my  right,  and  ]Mr.  Wilson  right  here  on  the  left,  and  the 
court  right  next  to  them,  while  they  were  doing  it. 

Mr.  Sabatii.  But,  Judge,  you  do  know  that  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization investigates  each  and  every  applicant  and  has  a  report 
on  each  and  every  applicant,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
any  one  of  them  he  is  rejected  and  is  not  even  given  a  chance  to 
be  heard  unless  by  a  special  application? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  kind  of  investigation,  but  it  is  in- 
adequate— wholly  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  what  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  make  my  statement  and  then  the  gentleman 
can  make  his  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  know,  of  course,  that  is  being  done  in  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  These  thino-s  are  being  done  in  a  perfunctory  way? 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  can  not  see  those  things  in  the  court  room; 
some  of  them  are  done  before. 

Mr.  Eaker.  We  saw  them  examined  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  that  is  what  Mr.  Box  is  trying  to  tell. 

Mr.  Box.  They  disposed  of  125  cases  in  90  minutes,  and  rejected 
two  or  three.  They  did  not  ask  one  in  10  about  their  views  on 
political  economy  or  the  maintenance  of  American  institutions. 
Their  answers  about  American  institutions  and  American  Govern- 
ment would  shame  the  average  6-vear-old  American  boy:  that  is. 
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the  answers  of  some  of  them.  I  called  the  chief  inspector  to  me  and 
said,  "  Now,  of  course,  yon  see  the  judge  can  not  find  out  anything 
about  these  people  and  is  not  finding  ont  anything  with  this  sham 
of  a  proceeding.     What  is  your  investigation?" 

I  turned  very  hopefully  to  the  very  thing  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned as  the  one  recourse  left.  He  told  me  before  that  they  had  a 
small  number,  told  us  a  dozen  (and  I  am  not  stickling  about  the 
number),  a  small  number  of  inspectors  in  New  York  for  the  city 
work  and  upstate  work,  and  in  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  already 
t<)ld  me  they  did  not  have  half  force  enough. 

T  said,  "  Well,  how  did  you  find  out  about  these  men.  then,  with 
a  dozen  men  to  get  out  and  find  out  about  these  thousands.  You 
say  there  are  15,000  in  your  department,  in  this  court  and  several 
other  courts  that  grind  them  out  the  same  way.  Did  you  go  and 
look  them  up?"  "Oh,"  he  said  "Congressman,  of  course,  we  had 
to  take  what  their  witnesses  said;  we  could  not  trace  more  than 
comparatively  a  little  batch  of  the  men."  I  said,  "  You  know  they 
bring  their  best  friends  with  them  down  here,  and  you  took  what 
their  friends  said  about  them?"  He  said,  "Yes,  unless  we  learned 
something  suspicious." 

Mr.  Raker.  About  all  they  ask  is,  "  Do  you  know  this  man ;  how 
long  have  vou  known  him ;  do  you  think  he  will  make  a  good  citi- 
zen?" 

Mr.  Box.  Lots  of  them  do  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  Kt.eczka.  That  shows  the  weakness  in  the  administration  of 
the  naturalization  laws. 

Mr.  Box.  In  remarks  I  have  made  in  discussing  this  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  have  undertaken  to  make  it  plain  I  am  not  reflect- 
ing on  that  court  or  on  anybody  I  saw.  They  looked  to  me  like  a 
hardworking  set  of  men.  I  did  see  the  work  of  some  of  the  men, 
but  I  know  personally  I  have  followed  the  whole  system  from  the 
time  I  first  began  to  study  it  and  the  whole  thing  shows  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem.  I  did  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  want  to  be  harsh  to  those  fellows.  I  remember  one 
case  in  which  a  poor  woman  could  not  hold  her  job  without  being 
naturalized  and  she  could  not  comply  with  the  law,  to  every  tech- 
nicality, and  it  appealed  to  my  sympathy  immensely,  and  to  my 
friend  Wilson.  I  expressed  my  sympathy  to  him,  I  think,  and  he 
agreed.  She  was  a  woman  with  five  or  six  children  who  had  to  be 
naturalized  to  hold  a  job.  It  is  not  a  feeling  of  unkindness  to  the 
people,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are  getting  people  in  here 
and  making  a  sham  of  Americanizing  them. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  is  in  line  with  my  views.  If  the  law  pre- 
scribed the  subjects  and  made  it  mandatory  of  those  examinei's  to 
examine  these  applicants  on  certain  subjects,  that  difficulty  would  be 
avoided  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes;  it  would.  But  you  would  have  to  increase  the 
force;  we  would  have  to  get  a  new  conception  of  the  importance  of 
carrying  out  the  system :  we  would  have  to  get  a  new  organization. 
I  do  not  mean  new  personnel,  but  I  mean  we  would  have  to  enlarge 
and  invigorate  the  organization  and  go  about  it  on  a  different  plan. 
Our  wav  of  dealing  with  it  is  about  like  our  sending  a  few  regi- 
ments of  men  and  a  few  old  broken-down  ships  to  fight  the  German 
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Army,  and  saying  we  were  going  to  whip  the  Germans.  The  world 
would  have  laughed  at  us  and  said.  "  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
undertaking."  And  I  do  not  believe  either  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  and  fully  realize  what  is  involved  in  dealing  with 
these  millions  of  people  who  come  here  to  be  absorbed  into  our  life. 
We  are  going  about  it  like  a  lot  of  children,  in  my  judgment,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  consequences  are  going  to  be  serious,  and  they  will 
unless  you  gentlemen  deal  with  it  adequately. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  whether  these  same  views  have  been 
expressed  a  few  months  before  we  declared  war  and  a  few  months 
after  we  declared  war,  a  great  many  people  were  fearful  that  these 
people  here  would  be  unpatriotic  and  disloyal;  and  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  are  only  a  very,  very  few  of  these  men  that  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  disloyal,  and  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  all  these 
people  of  whom  you  speak — I  do  not  mean  the  Mexicans,  because  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that  situation — -have  proven  themselves 
to  be  as  loyal  and  as  ready  to  defend  our  institutions  and  our  flag 
and  have  enlisted  in  as  large  numbers  as  any  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman;  many  of  them  did,  but 
I  have  not  checked  them  all  up.  But  I  wish  to  say,  and  I  think  I 
have  said  all  along — I  have  intended  to  say — that  of  those  who  do 
come  here,  and  have  come  here,  and  are  trying  to  be  good  Americans, 
that  toward  them  I  have  not  the  slightest  impulse  of  unkindness. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  thought  about  this  and  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  situation:  That  all  of  the  nationalities  save 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  were  interested  at  home  in  their  own 
countries  on  the  same  side  with  America. 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  other  question :  Had  these  nationalities  been 
adverse  to  the  United  States,  a  different  state  of  affairs  would  have 
occurred,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  can  mention  10  different  nationalities  that  were  not 
interested  at  all,  people  of  European  countries  that  were  not  inter- 
ested one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  as 
soon  as  this  committee  can  clean  up  the  work  on  hand,  and  there  is 
lots  of  it,  the  chairman  wants,  under  the  authority  of  the  resolution 
passed  in  the  last  days  of  December,  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
further  investigate  these  naturalization  processes  and  make  a  report, 
and  the  chairman  also  wishes  the  committee  to  assemble  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time  to  reexamine  the  bill  H.  R.  10401,  which  is  on  the 
calendar,  to  see  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  put  further  amend- 
ments to  the  naturalization  law  in  there. 

And  before  we  proceed,  right  on  this  line  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested, here  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  my  district,  dated 
January  28,  1920 : 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  letter  received  to-day  aud  copies  of  the 
speech  of  Hon.  Burton  French,  relating  to  the  damnable  soviet  system  now 
ruining,'  Russia  and  threatening  every  civilized  nation,  even  our  own  free 
Republic. 
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I  sent  copies  of  French's  speech  out  there : 

I  shall  do  as  I  have  tried  to  do  lately,  all  that  lies  in  my  humble  power  to 
combat  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  it  seems  are  taking  hold  upon  a  certain 
large  element  of  our  population.  All  my  life  I  have  opposed  immigration  to 
this  country. 

This  man  goes  that  far : 

My  father,  a  Virginian,  was  what  they  used  to  call  in  olden  days  a  "  Know- 
nothing  "  and  I  was  inculcated  with  Americanism  in  my  boyhood  days.  I 
wish  to  God  tliat  the  gates  at  Ellis  Island  were  shut  so  tight  that  nothing 
short  of  Omnipotence  itself  could  force  them  open.  Congress,  In  the  past, 
has  been  too  careless  in  making  citizens  of  foreigners.  Every  one  of  them 
whose  loyalty  can  not  be  clearly  established  should  be  sent  out  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  have  read  letters  like  that  that  were  written  in 
1790  and  in  1800,  in  1810,  1815,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  the  evil. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  still  we  have,  with  all  the  damnable  immigra- 
tion of  aliens,  developed  the  most  wonderful  nation  and  the  most 
wonderful  country  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

The  Chairman.  And  until  twenty  odd  years  ago  we  had  free 
public  lands  as  an  inducement.  T^ntil  lately  we  have  taken  a  most 
Avonderful  care  of  the  aliens. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  have  taken  care  of  them  as  you  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  find  their  way;  hope  led  the  way; 
opportunity  was  here  for  theui.  Our  own  people  did  not  have  to 
lie  awake  at  nights  wondering  as  to  how  their  boys  would  live. 
But  all  of  that  has  changed.  And  nuiny  of  our  aliens  now — while 
the  great  percentage  arose  and  assisted  the  United  States  in  time  of 
stress — our  aliens  now  are  a  source  of  worry  and  disturbance  in  the 
United  States.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact,  as  a  result  of  the 
opening  of  opportunity  to  the  foreign  born  and  the  welcome  given 
to  him  by  the  United  States,  allowing  alien-born  naturalized  citizens 
to  sit  in  Congress,  to  sit  in  the  Senate,  to  be  governors  of  the  States, 
to  sit  in  the  State  legislatures,  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  cities  and 
to  take  full  part  in  the  government,  it  is  too  bad  that  those  who 
came  and  have  come  this  last  20  years  forget  what  the  United  States 
has  done  for  them.  And  they  are  forgetting  it.  Do  they  think  that 
by  destroying  our  system  they  can  help  their  blood  brothers  back 
in  Russia  or  Roumania,  where  for  want  of  capital  those  brothers 
are  still  plowing  with  sticks? 

Mr.  AVhite.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at 
this  time  the  aliens  coming  to  this  country  are  coming  from  the 
continent  that  is  a  hotbed  of  wicked  philosophy  that  did  not  exist 
when  the  aliens  were  coming  here  formerly  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  a  large  measure,  although  the 
passport  law  keeps  them  out  now. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Have  you  seen  the  statistics  or  the  report  in  the  last 
six  months,  where  they  are  coming  from? 

Mr.  White.  I  say  this — I  might  modify  my  language  to  that  ex- 
tent— that  certain  of  them  come  from  a  country  that  is  bolshevik. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  and  I  will  not  quarrel  on  that  point.  But  the 
chairman  knows,  and  Mr.  Raker  knows,  my  position  on  these  anarch- 
ists, and  the  bolsheviks,  and  that  kind  of  people. 
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Mr.  White.  I  was  not  discussing  your  people,  but  I  made  that  sug- 
gestion because  tlie  fact  I  stated  is  the  fact  that  exists,  and,  there- 
fore, it  should  inspire  this  Government  to  be  careful  at  this  time. 
I  admit  all  you  state  with  regard  to  the  immigrants  that  came  here 
in  former  days.    That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  Mr.  Box. 

jSIi'.  Box.  T  read  from  the  testimon}"  of  a  Mexican,  page  402 : 

Q.  Are  you  au  American  citizen  by  birtli? — A.  No. 

******* 

Q.  Have  you,  at  any  time  or  place,  secured  your  final  papers  as  an  American 
citizen? — A.  No;  my  father  never  took  out  his  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  the  Democratic  primaries  held  in  County  on  July 

27,  1918?— A.  Yes. 

******* 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen? — 
A.  No. 

That  is  on  page  402.    Another  Mexican,  page  496 : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth? — A.  No. 

******* 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  declared  vour  intention  of  becoming  an  A,merican  citizen? — 
A.  No. 

******* 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  5,  1918,  in County? — A.  Yes. 

This  is  another  Mexican,  page  496  : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  declared  vour  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen? — 
A.  No. 

******* 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  5,  1918,  in County  ? — A.  No ;  I  only  voted 

in  the  primaries. 

Page  497,  another  Mexican : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth? — A.  No. 

******  * 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  au  American  citizen? — 
A.  No. 

******  * 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  .5,  1918,  in County? — A.  Yes. 

Another  Mexican,  same  page : 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  by  birth? — A.  No. 

******  * 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen? — 
A.  Never  have. 

******* 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  November  5,  1918.  in County? — A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  could  go  on  with  them  almost  in- 
definitely. 

Mr.  Box.  I  could  submit  hundreds  of  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  enough,  I  think. 

Mr.  Box,  I  wish  to  say  only  a  word  or  two  more  and  then  I  shall 
conclude. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  In  all  those  cases  they  voted  upon  the  request  and 
solicitation  of  American  citizens,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  these  people  have  been  utilized  in  their  ig- 
norance ? 

Mr.  Box.  I  have  said  all  the  time  they  were  iiiuorant  and  capable 
of  being  utilized,  and  that  we  have  enough  unconscionable  men  in 
every  comnnmity  to  use  that  element.  And  the  man  who  uses  them 
down  there  in  that  way  is  no  worse  than  the  man  who  abuses  the 
darkey  in  my  country  or  elsewhei-e.  I  have  done  my  best  to  eliminate 
my  feeling  in  it,  and  the  thing  I  aru  fighting  is  not  any  man  or  any 
section,  but  the  filling  of  the  country  with  men  ca])able  of  being  used 
as  these  instruments.    That  is  the  element  1  am  fighting. 

I  wish  to  say  now  there  has  never  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
sei'ious  fight  between  north  and  east  Texa.>>  and  west  Texas.  They 
have  had  their  bad  elements  and  we  have  had  ours.  Sometimes  we 
have  been  on  top  antl  sometimes  we  have  not.  Our  politics  is  like 
the  politics  in  any  other  country  where  one  party  has  a  big  majority. 
Sometimes  they  get  rotten,  but  in  the  main  we  try  to  keep  decent. 
The  thing  that  has  been  in  our  way  in  an  effort  to  keep  decent  is 
the  big,  corrupt  vote.  That  element  always  embarrasses  men  who 
want  good  government.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  man  is  the 
one  Mr.  Bryce  describes  in  his  great  work  is  in  New  York,  or  a  man 
living  in  another  section,  or  one  living  in  south  or  north,  or  east  or 
west  Texas.  It  is  not  a  question  of  locality,  it  is  a  question  of  per- 
sons, the  man  who  does  not  appreciate  the  great  boon  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  know  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  country  like 
ours  is  not  desirable. 

And  as  to  the  contests  in  the  different  sections  for  laborers,  I  think 
if  I  were  looking  at  it  from  purely  a  selfish,  provincial,  small  stand- 
point, and  was  anxious  to  keep  laborers  in  our  section  of  the  country 
I  would  say  let  the  other  fellow  have  all  he  can  get  from  some  other 
part,  and  therefore  he  will  not  bother  us.    If  that  were  my  view 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  found  any  of  these  witnesses 
who  were  willing  to  admit  that  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States  should  have  such  lal)orers? 

Mr.  Box.  No.  Then  I  want  to  say  about  that  question  of  the  grand 
jury  investigation,  that  we  may  have  had  grand-jury  investigations. 
I  heard  of  them  investigating  this  question  first  in  this  examination 
and  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  seriously  contended 
the  Mexican  was  a  good  man,  a  good  citizen.  I  think  it  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  it.  In  my  section  of  the  State  and  in  the  greater 
portion  of  Texas  we  do  not  believe  in  holding  men  in  bondage,  and 
if  one  of  our  own  people  should  be  found  with  darkeys  or  others 
chained  up  and  penned  up  and  held  in  unlawful  restraint  of  their 
liberty  our  grand  juries,  both  State  and  Federal,  would  deal  with  it. 
They  have  done  it.  And  that  is  the  only  basis  for  any  sort  of  a 
criminal  prosecution  growing  out  of  this  kind  of  a  controversy  I 
can  imagine.  I  do  not  mean  we  have  not  men  who  do  darkeys 
that  way.  I  know  they  have  done  it.  I  know  some  of  our  folks  over 
there  charged  a  man  from  Louisiana — I  will  not  give  you  his  name: 
I  guess  you  would  know  him  if  I  did — with  taking  these  darkeys 
out  of  Texas  and  selling  them  into  Louisiana. 
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We  had  the  boll  ^A'eevil  there  for  three  or  four  years;  when  the 
farmer  has  taken  care  of  them  all  the  winter  and  summer,  in  good 
crop  years  and  bad,  they  often  fall  deeply  into  debt  after  sev- 
eral bad  years.  They  were  taking  negroes  up  in  trainloads,  and 
there  was  some  controversy  about  it.  The  Federal  grand  jury 
went  into  the  matter  most  fully.  I  knew  all  about  the  discussion, 
knew  the  people  involved.  A  number  of  men  who  had  gone  into 
it,  not  half  as  far  as  some  of  those  people  testified  to,  were  indicted, 
and  they  had  an  aAvful  time  in  keeping  out  of  the  penitentiary.  Our 
courts  charge  our  grand  juries  about  it.  And  while  we  have  men 
just  like  they  have  everywhere  else  that  think  about  their  own 
pocketbooks  and  will  work  men  that  way  if  they  have  a  chance,  the 
best  element  of  our  people — and  I  verily  believe  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority in  Texas— do  not  want  that  done.  They  want  the  men  free. 
AYe  want  the  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  that  sort 
of  thing,  because  we  know  it  corrupts  the  courts,  degrades  the  people, 
degrades  tlie  ballot,  and  degrades  everything  else  that  pertains  to 
life.  And  we  want  to  be  Americans  and  live  up  to  the  best  ideals 
of  America.  And  I  believe  this  movement  to  import  these  people  is 
not  prompted  by  a  bad  motive ;  it  is  a  question  of  serving  a  present 
temporary  purpose,  and  that  end,  that  overwhelming  present  con- 
sideration, has  influenced  men  to  foi-get  more  weighty  questions. 

The  Rio  Grande  border  of  southwest  Texas,  not  west  Texas,  is  the 
place  where  most  of  our  State  rangers  operate.  We  have  a  great  big 
force  of  State  rangers.  If  it  were  not  for  this  element  in  Texas  our 
State  ranger  force  could  be  easily  abolished  or  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing. They  are  chiefly  employed  because  of  this  element.  I  met  a  fanner 
who  lives  within  a  mile  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  a  few  months  ago, 
a  man  who  has  a  few  acres  of  onions  and  cabbage,  and  he  told  me 
for  months  he  and  his  neighbors  had  divided  up  into  companies. 
One-third  of  the  neighborhood  guarded  the  country  for  eight  hours, 
and  one-third  for  eight  hours,  and  one-third  for  eight  hours.  And 
they  were  guarding  it  mainly  against  the  lawless  Mexicans  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  river.  One  of  our  governors  talked  almost  about 
seceding  because  he  did  not  think  we  had  men  enough  on  the  border 
to  protect  those  people  that  come  across. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Do  you  believe.  Judge  Box.  thorp  were  .inuuallv 
about  200,000  of  those  so-called  "wet-backs"  smuggled  in^ 

Mr.  Box.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  number  is  that  big  or  not.. 
The  boys  are  extravagant  sometimes  in  their  statements.  I  have  no- 
doubt  many  of  them  have  been  smuggled  across. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  witness,  Mr.  Roberts,  privately,  if 
he  desired  to  modify  that  statement,  and  he  said  no;  and  I  said 
that  if  one  will  analyze  it  per  county  as  to  those  known  to  have 
worked  in  the  counties  this  last  year,  you  Avould  find  200,000  was 
not  overstating  the  surreptitious  entries. 

Mr.  Box.  One  thing  more  about  it,  and  I  will  not  take  up  any 
more  of  the  time  of  this  committee  in  this  connection.  The  most  un- 
fortunate thing  in  American  life — well,  that  is  an  extravagant  state- 
ment; one  of  the  two  features  in  American  life,  in  every  society 
whose  history  I  have  studied,  is  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  one 
set  of  men  who  call  themselves  fortunate  to  lift  themselves  to  an 
exalted  position  in  society  and  to  get  a  poor  wretch  in  a  lower  posi- 
tion and  to  keep  the  two  classes  apart.     We  have  elements  in  the 
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South  that  can  never  get  together.  I  do  not  want  to  get  them  to- 
gether, because  it  means  the  deterioration  of  the  proud  Caucasian 
blood;  but  I  have  no  doubt  on  earth  that  the  most  woeful  day  that 
ever  came  to  the  South  was  when  the  counsel  of  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  others  was  overridden  and  it  was  determined  that 
Negro  slavery  could  go  on  and  the  slave  traffic  should  go  on  until  the 
year  1808.  They  had  reached  that  point  in  the  Constitution  where 
in  order  to  save  the  tottering  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  con- 
cessions had  to  be  made.  The  dominating,  patriotic,  and  big,  far- 
seeing  men  of  the  South  knew  that  very  thing  had  in  it  all  of  the 
elements  of  human  wretchedness. 

Our  fathers,  great,  patriotic,  and  chivalrous  as  they  were,  suffered 
untold  miseries  because  of  the  presence  of  those  people.  And  it 
brought  on  the  war,  it  brought  on  all  the  consequences  of  the  war. 
and  it  has  brouglit  on,  in  some  measure,  the  evils  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  war — the  presence  of  a  great  race  problem  right  here  now 
that  is  not  yet  solved.  And  when  I  go  back  to  the  old  slave  system 
and  slave  wars  of  Rome,  and  go  back  to  ancient  Greece,  and 
find  three-fourths  of  their  peo'j^le  underlings  and  the  others 
aristocracy  at  the  top,  back  of  the  days  of  the  Russian  revolution 
and  see  one  set  of  men  down  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top. 
I  know  that  in  that  situation  is  the  seed  of  suffering,  if  not  dissolu- 
tion. And  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  with  the  darky  down  South. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  darky  down  there.  When 
they  found  out  I  was  coming  to  Congress  they  came  around  and 
said,  "  Judge,  you  know  how  we  are  situated,  and  we  believe  you 
will  treat  us  right  up  there."  Sometimes  when  they  have  let  mob 
feelings  develop,  I  and  a  lot  of  my  friends  have  gone  over  to  the 
little  schoolhouses  and  churches  and  made  speeches  and  talked  to 
them.  If  they  were  in  trouble  they  came  to  us  and  talked  to  us. 
And  I  find  some  of  them  here  in  the  departments,  old  friends  of 
other  days,  darkj^  boj's,  and  they  have  come,  smiling,  in  to  see  me 
and  gotten  help  from  me. 

Mr.  SwopE.  AYould  you  mind  stating  what  you  mean  ?  When  you 
said  an  old  negro  said  you  understood  just  what  situation  they  Avere 
in.  just  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Box.  I  mean  he  is  ignorant,  he  is  poor,  he  is  in  a  lowly  condi- 
tion socially,  he  is  in  a  hopeless  minority  politically.  Away  back 
yonder,  your  grandfather  and  mine,  or  somebody  who  represented 
them,  went  into  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  captured  them  like  beasts 
and  brought  them  out,  howling  like  lost  or  homesick  dogs,  and  loaded 
them  on  boats,  chained,  and  brought  them  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
without  a  ray  of  hope  in  their  poor  darkened  minds.  Their  stock 
is  here,  and  while  we  can  not  allow  American  life  to  be  degraded  by 
it  T  am  their  friend.  They  can  not  blend,  they  will  never  blend 
while  the  Caucasian  spirit  lives  in  our  people :  I  do  not  see  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  I  do  not  want  any  more  such  problems. 

Mr.  SwopE.  You  referred,  I  believe,  to  bands  of  marauders.  You 
mean  they  lynch  them  out  there  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Box.  Wlien  I  spoke  of  bands  of  marauders.  I  spoke  of  the 
Mexican  bands  of  marauders.  That  is  Avhat  I  was  speaking  about. 
There  are  mobs  in  the  South  just  like  there  have  been  in  Washington 
and  Chicago. 
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The  Chairman.  The  experience  the  South  has  had  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  conditions  leading  to  the  distresses  since  the  Civil 
War  must  be  the  reason  that  nearly  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
come  from  the  South  speak  so  plainly  and  stand  so  strongly  for  the 
avoidance  of  anything  that  will  give  us  another  race  problem  of  any 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  my  viewpoint,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  my 
southern  neighbor.  And  if  one  of  your  men  comes  down  there  and 
sees  our  life  and  stays  with  it  long  enough  to  understand  its  work- 
ings, he  sees  it  just  like  we  do;  he  understands  it.  But  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  there  are  things  there  like  there  are  things  up  here 
and  in  New  York — when  you  hear  men  chatter  words  you  do  not 
understand — that  are  not  wholesome  for  American  life.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Have  you  any  suggestion  at  all  of  any  solution  for 
this  Texas  problem? 

Mr.  Box.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  anj^thing  that  is  substantial. 

The  Chairman.  I  Avant  to  ask  you  this:  Is  not  the  base  trouble 
because  Texas  has  grown  in  industry  and  agriculture  liy  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  last  few  years? 

Ml'.  Box.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have 
become  first  in  a  number  of  the  great  products  of  this  country.  We 
are  growing;  you  are  going  to  find  our  population  greatly  increased. 
We  are  now  fifth  in  the  Union;  we  have  come  from  twenty-ninth 
since  the  war,  while  a  lot  of  the  great  Northern  States  have  dropped 
back  further  and  further,  relatively.  We  ai'e  coming  right  on  up  to 
the  front  and  Avhen  we  come  I  want  us  to  come  with  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  America  dominating  our  life.  And  if  you  get  Bolshevism 
and  other  poison  in  your  cities  and  elsewhere,  I  want  you  to  be 
able  to  look  down  there  and  say.  '"The  old  flag  is  flying  down  there 
and  we  are  going  to  get  help  from  that  country  for  the  forces  of 
Americanism  against  any  force  of  evil  that  arises  anywhere  iu 
America." 

The  Chaikimax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  find  the  Ignited  States 
forced  in  any  immediate  i)eriod  to  come  to  a  show-down  with  the 
radical  element,  it  is  to  the  South  we  can  look  for  solid  sup})ort. 

Mr.  Box.  You  will  get  it  there. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  Do  you  recall  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  who 
came  before  the  committee  and  stated  that  both  the  naturalized  and 
unnaturalized  Mexicans,  immediately  after  the  draft  act  was  passed, 
went  across  the  river  bv  the  wholesale? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwoPE.  In  other  words,  these  naturalized  Mexicans  were  not 
true  to  the  flag  they  have;  is  not  th;it  it? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  tiue. 

Mr.  White.  And  they  came  up  there  and  made  speeches  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Box.  That  is  one  place  where  a  lot  of  our  labor  has  gone,  too, 
in  my  judgment.  First,  probably  the  greatest  number  of  native 
Mexicans  and  those  Avho  had  moved  across  and  lived  hei'e,  when  it 
came  to  doing  their  duty  as  citizens  of  America,  went  back.  Next, 
many  of  your  people  farther  north,  just  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
M'ho  represented  10  States  farther  noi'th.  who  testified  that  he  got 
more  of  his  laborers  on  this  side  than  he  did  on  the  Eio  Grande  side. 
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have  come  down  there  and  taken  that  labor  and  carried  a  great 
many  people  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eio  Grande  fai-ther 
north. 

The  two  things  have  depleted  the  supply.  And  I  know  they  are 
in  straits  for  labor,  and  in  justice  I  ought  to  pause  to  say,  I  guess, 
I  have  a  brother  who  is  in  the  onion  business  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  working  for  a  northern  establishment  there. 
And  one  of  the  best  personal  friends  and  neighbors  I  have  is  one  of 
the  biggest  onion  growers  in  America.  He  made  $200,000  in  clear 
profit  off  of  onions  in  one  year.  And  I  do  not  wish  them  any  evil. 
And  I  also  know  that  Mr.  Siegel's  people  need  servant  help.  I  know, 
for  instance,  that  Judge  Saunders,  a  brainy  lawyer,  made  just  one 
plea  to  the  committee  while  sitting  in  New  York  that  would  touch  the 
heart  of  any  man  on  earth  that  had  a  heart  made  out  of  anything  but 
rock,  and  that  was :  "  For  God's  sake  let  the  broken  families  get 
back  together.  We  have  had  hell  over  in  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  people  here  have  near  relatives  over  there  and  they  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  them.  We  are  going  to  send  commissioners  over 
there  to  try  to  hunt  them  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  here. 
For  God's  sake  do  not  keep  those  people  out." 

Some  are  asking  for  tailors  and  others  for  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  people? 

Mr.  Box.  Foreign  tailors,  working  for  American  clothing  manu- 
facturers.   I  notice  the  demand  is  not  confined  to  my  people. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  nation  Avide. 

Mr.  Box.  It  is  nation  wide,  but  I  think  I  would  not  manifest  a 
proper  conception  of  the  greatness  of  my  own  country,  even  if  I  am 
a  new  man  here,  should  I  demand  that  you  let  me  and  my  people 
have  them  and  you  and  your  people  should  not  have  them.  T  have 
either  got  to  do  that  or  say  let  them  all  remain  out. 

Mr.  White.  They  all  have  the  disease  and  the  disease  is  nation 
wide,  and  the  mistake  they  all  make  is  this  will  apply  in  Texas  and 
is  not  suitable  for  our  case  in  Kansas  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Box.  No ;  and  you  can  not  supply  them  b}^  destroying  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  immigration  laws,  which  is  the  last  thing  I  want  to  see 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  compliance  with  your  request  I  wired  the 
attorney  general  of  Texas  asking  as  to  whether  the  law  of  Texas 
permits  the  voting  of  aliens  upon  a  mere  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  citizens.  In  response  to  this  inquiry  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  fronx  the  acting  attorney  general,  which  T  desire 
to  insert  in  the  record  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Ax'STix,  Tex.,   I-'cIiiikiiii   '/.    1920. 
Confiressuiiin  .1.  V.  Box. 

Wii.sliiiiytoii.  1).  C: 
TowufJieiul  out  of  city.     Chapter  (50,  acts  4.  called  si^ssioii,  1918,  peiniits  <»nly 
full  citizens  of  T'liited  States  to  vote  in  primary  elections,  hut  in  all  other  elec- 
tions aliens  who  have  valid  declarations  can  vote. 

W.  A.  Kkklixo, 
Avthin  Attomcji  (Iciiernl. 

Mr.  Box.  I  desire  also  to  insert  the  following  complaint  from  the 
Avhite  laborers  of  Texas  against  the  presence  of  these  Mexicans,  and 
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the   followino;  letter  showing  the   attitude  of   some   of  our  Texas 
farmers : 

Ckxtek,  Tex.,  JdiiiKirij  -^1,   1920. 
Hun.  John  C.  Box, 

WnxliingtoH,  1).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  notice  in  tlie  duily  papers  that  soutli  and  west  Texas  are  trying 
to  s«?t  tlie  inuiiisration  law  ehan.ued  so  as  to  allow  illiterate  Mexican  laborers 
to  come  into  this  State  in  order  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  labor  to  raise 
cotton  and  other  crops  on  an  easier  scale.  I  have  talked  to  many  farmers  and 
other  people  in  this  county  and  in  this  district,  and  they  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
allowing:;  tlie  importation  of  such  a  low  grade  of  citizenship  into  this  State. 
For  we  raise  cotton  over  here  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  if  those  Mexicans 
are  allowed  to  come  in  and  work  cheap  for  those  south  and  west  Texas  people 
it  is  indirect  competition  with  our  wives  and  children,  who  work  in  our  cotton 
fields,  not  only  in  east  Texas  but  all  over  the  balance  of  the  cotton  belt.  We 
want  you  to  vote  against  it,  work  against  it,  and  rtgbt  against  it.  We  want 
the  law  to  stand  as  it  was  passed  by  Congress.  I  am  for  you  for  Congress 
again  if  you  will  help  defeat  the  elforts  of  those  south  and  west  Texas  farmers 
wdio  want  such  cheap  laborers.  We  want  a  square  deal  and  we  must  have  it  if 
there  is  any  chance.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary I  can  get  a  petition  signed  by  every  good  citizen  in  this  county  to  oppose 
sucli  a  move. 

Respectfully. 

Geo.  F.  Oliver. 


Fort  \\'okth,  Tex..  Fvhruarn  2,   1920. 
John  C.  Box, 

i/ov/.se  IiinnUjration  Connnittee, 

House  Office  BuiUling,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  oil  tields  of  north  Texas  and  other  industries  in  the  State  are  being 
flooded  with  Mexican  labor.  Mexicans  are  being  used  where  Americans  have 
always  worked  and  where  there  has  never  been  a  shortage  of  labor.  This  is  be- 
ing done  to  lower  the  standard  and  wages  of  Americans.  We  earnestly  urge 
that  you  use  your  good  ottices  to  eliminate  this  condition,  which  is  seriously 
undermining  the  welfare  of  American  workers. 

H.   E.   Evans. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JAMES  H.  PATTEN,  APPEARING  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  PATRIOTIC  ORDER  SONS  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  represent  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America, 
Avhose  traditions  go  back  to  the  "  Sons  of  America  "  of  1776.  The 
Sons  of  America  is  a  patriotic,  fraternal,  and  beneficiary  society.  It 
cares  for  its  sick,  buries  its  dead,  looks  after  their  widows  and 
orphans,  provides  insurance,  stands  for  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, believes  in  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship. 

Mr.  Klezcka.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  The  order  now  has  on  a  membershi]:)  drive  for  a 
million  members.  The  membership  is  scattered  from  coast  to  coast 
and  border  to  border.  In  Pennsylvania,  which  has  the  largest  State 
membership,  there  are  124,381  dues-paying  members,  all  native-born. 
Their  patriotic  attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  within  a 
few  weeks  after  war  was  declared  with  Germany  in  one  day  the  order 
furnished  to  an  Army  recruiting  officer  at  Scrantou,  Pa.,  more  men 
than  any  other  patriotic  or  other  organization  furnished  at  one  time 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  their  enlisted  membership  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  The  Pennsylvania  membership  alone  furnished 
over  25,000  enlistments.     The  organization  m  Pennsylvania  has  a 
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number  of  regiments  under  arms  as  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serve, and  nearly  3,000  enlisted  on  tliat  occasion.  The  War  Depart- 
ment refused  to  accept  their  officers,  but  that  did  not  deter  the  men 
and  some  of  the  officers  enlisting  as  privates. 

The  organization  favors  effective  restrictive  measures,  good  natu- 
ralization laws,  and  their  vigorous  enforcement  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration. It  backs  the  public-school  system  and  advocates  flying  the 
flag  over  every  public-school  building.  It  will,  with  its  own  funds, 
present  to  any  school  a  flag.  The  order  wants  illiteracy  banished 
from  the  land.  Consequently,  its  members  urged  the  illiteracy  test 
for  immigrants  believing  that  literates  make  as  a  rule  better  citizens 
than  illiterates,  and  that  such  legislation  would  cause  foreign  coun- 
tries to  establish  schools. 

The  order  is  opposed  to  House  joint  resolution  271.  Its  members 
believe  we  now  have  enough  illiteracy  and  ignorance  in  this  countrj* 
without  importing  any  more.  Only  last  week  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill,  the  Kenyon  bill,  appropriating  initially  $6,500,000  to  eliminate 
illiteracy.  It  Avas  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ken- 
yon, the  author  of  thai  bill,  that  there  were  about  6,000.000  illiterates 
in  this  country.  He  asserted  from  his  knowledge  of  conditions,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  which  investigated  the  steel 
strike,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  iudgment  that  can  be  done  that 
will  come  nearer  remedying  bolshevism,  communism,  and  syndicalism 
than  eradicating  illiteracy,  and  particularly  foreign  illiteracy.  I 
have  here  the  testimony  of  Margolis,  Avho  appeared  before  the  Ken- 
yon subcommittee.  He  was  educated  in  our  schools  and  our  universi- 
ties. He  is  an  officer  of  the  court.  He  has  been  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  Every  attornev  is  an  officer  of  the 
court.  As  an  attorney  he  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
support  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Is  it  true  that  disbarment  proceedings  are  noAv  pend- 
ing against  Margolis? 

Mr.  Pattex.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  ought  to  pend  and, 
if  I  were  the  only  member  of  Allegheny  County  Bar  that  would  move 
it,  I  certainly  would  start  such  disbarment  proceedings  against 
him.  He  testified  he  did  not  believe  in  God,  in  the  Ccmstitution. 
in  the  necessity  of  government,  in  truth,  in  honor,  in  churches,  or 
in  property — and  yet  he  admitted  that  he  had  property  in  the  form 
of  money  and  bank  stocks  and  insurance;  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  court  and  had  affirmed  as  a  man  that  he  would  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  this  countv.  He  admitted  he  was  going 
about  the  country,  and,  particularly  among  the  alien  illiterate  and 
ignorant,  advocating  the  "  disappearance  "  of  this  Government,  but 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  violence !  He  is  a  lawyer,  he 
has  a  trained  mind,  and  he  understood  where  to  draw  the  line  and 
where  th,e  line  was  drawn  by  law.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  in 
violence  of  any  kind  at  any  time,  and  when  Senator  McKellar 
asked  him,  "What  would  you  do  if  some  man  entered  your  home 
and  assaulted  your  wife?  "  he  replied,  "I  would  ask  him  to  desist." 
Mr.  Rainey.  Where  does  this  man  live? 
Mr.  Patten.  In  Allegheny  County.  Pa. 
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Mr.  Raixey.  Where  is  he  from? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  know  what  his  country  is  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Can  you  give  the  page  of  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  committee,  in  the  hearing,  where  Margolis's  testimony 
is  given? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  not  the  page  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  what 
I  have  stated  can  be  found  in  the  published  hearings  and  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do 
about  compensation  if  the  Government  took  all  capital  and  prop- 
erty for  communistic  purposes,  he  said  he  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  for  the  property ;  that  labor  had  been  robbed  of 
the  property  and  society  was  entitled  to  have  it  back  free  I 

The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  teaches  "  Devotion  to  God, 
to  our  country,  and  to  ourselves — our  consciences."  It  puts  God 
first,  our  country  next,  and  then  thinks  we  are  bound  to  be  true  to 
ourselves  and  our  consciences.  It  did  everything  that  could  be 
done,  that  it  could  do.  spending  its  own  money  during  the  war,  to 
further  the  cause  against  Germany,  because  it  believes  in  the  neces- 
sity of  some  kind  of  government  and  we  have  in  this  country  the 
best  system  of  government  devised  to  date.  It  is  doing  everything 
it  can  do  now  to  fight  bolshevism,  communism,  and  syndicalism,  be- 
cause its  members  regard  our  existing  form  of  government  better 
and  closer  to  the  people  than  those  proposed  anarchistic  forms  of 
political  control. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  attitude  in  refer- 
ence to  any  proposed  sedition  law? 

Mr.  Patten.  The  organization  believes  in  the  Constitution,  free 
speech,  the  right  of  free  assemblage,  and  free  press.  It  is  strong 
for  the  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  won  with  blood  through  the  cen- 
turies and  which  does  not  exist  in  Soviet  Russia.  It  would  like  to 
see  everything  done — it  would  like  to  see  Congress  pass  any  law  that 
will  tend  to  reduce  sedition  and  traitorous  efforts  in  so  far  as  such 
legislation  leaves  the  Bill  of  Rights  intact.  I  feel  confident  its 
membership  does  not  want  to  see  free  speech  or  free  press  abridged. 
Its  members  are  for  law  and  order,  and  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
government.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their  demand 
that  ignorance  and  illiteracy  be  banished  and  excluded  from  the 
land.  They  realize  that  no  learning  like  a  little  learning  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  They  fear  ignorance.  They  think  it  jeopardizes 
our  institutions.  They  are  not  cowards,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
ignorance  and  also  afraid  of  falsehood  and  of  tyranny.  Anything 
that  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  ignorance  and  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation of  conditions  and  that  throttles  tyranny  is  something 
that  they  are  for. 

House  joint  resolution  271  contains  language  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention,  if  I  mnj.  The  first  "  whereas "  states 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  farm  and  ranch  labor  in  the 
States  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  will  be  impossible  next  season  to  harvest  certain  crops  unless 
illiterate  pauper  contract  Mexican  labor  is  admitted.  Some  of  the 
speakers  stated  that  it  had  been  raining  so  many  months  in  Texas 
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and  the  Southwest  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  any  crops 
next  year  unless  the  rain  ceased.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  that  statement.  The  cotton  crop  was  seriously  injured  last  year 
by  excessive  rainfall,  and  rainfall  has  prevented*^  any  crop  prepara- 
tion so  far  this  year.  But  there  can  not  be  a  shortage  of  labor  to  raise 
cotton  until  it  is  possible  to  start  the  work  of  raising  cotton. 

As  to  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  will  that 
occur  until  after  the  crop  is  planted  ?  The  crop  has  not  been  planted. 
Ihe  labor-shortage  assertion  is  as  yet  a  mere  prophecy.  It  is  specu- 
lative. ' 

^  The  last  "whereas"  on  the  first  page  of  this  resolution  reads 
Whereas,  the  director  general  of  immigration."  Of  course,  there 
IS  no  director  general  of  immigration.  What  is  meant  is  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  Immigration.  That  title  is  important  un- 
less this  committee  desires  to  change  the  title  of  that  department 
omcer. 

The  last  proviso  of  the  resolution  is  mandatory.  It  adopts  and 
makes  law  without  reciting  them,  the  regulations,  issued  by  an 
administrative  officer  in  1917  and*  1918  with  reference  to  the  admis- 
sion of  pauper  and  illiterate  Mexicans  exempt  from  the  head  tax. 
Jt  makes  such  admission  mandatory.  Illiterate  Mexicans  would  have 
to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  head  tax  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, regardless  of  the  labor  market.  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
imiking  those  regulations  mandatory.  Why  not  give  some  Federal 
official  discretion  to  determine  whether  such  admissions  were  uro-ent 
it  the  resolution  is  to  be  reported  favorably?  Some  of  the  pr'opo- 
nents  of  this  resolution,  admitting  that  they  had  soniethino-  to  do 
with  securing  the  circulars  of  May  23  and  May  26,  1917,  stat?d  there 
was  no  law  for  such  admissions.  They  explained  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  allowed  such  admissions  under  some  mysterious  un- 
dehnable  and  indefinable  war  power.  Of  course,  this  "is  a  Govern- 
ment of  law  even  in  war  time.  We  have  a  written  Constitution. 
We  have  written  laws.  No  Government  official  has  legal  authority 
to  do  anything  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  written  Constitution 
or  by  some  written  law  enacted  by  Congress.  I  understood  Con- 
gressman Hudspeth  to  say  that  the  department  informed  him  there 
was  no  specific  law  authorizing  the  admissions  it  had  authorized 
in  the  circular  of  May  23  and  May  26,  1917. 

Mr.  Box.  May  I  interrupt  the  ^gentleman? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Box.  I  think,  however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did  think 
that  thei-e  was  a  general  principle  which,  in  his  own  judgment  and 
that  of  his  advisers,  justified  it  under  war  conditions.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  myself,  but  I  do  say  I  know  Mr.  Wilson  enter- 
tained that  view  and  he  does  not  feel  he  has  any  authority  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Just  as  a  matter  of  information :  In  the  regulation 
during  the  war  permitting  the  admission  of  Mexican  aliens  into 
the  United  States  as  agricultural  laborers,  did  they  suspend  the  head 
t«x? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes;  Mexicans  were  admitted  without  the  payment 
of  any  head  tax,  although,  it  seems  to  me,.  Congress  never  intended 
that  they  should  be  in  such  numbers  or  for  such  a  purpose.    But  Sec- 
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retary  Wilson — and  he  is  the  judge — does  not  share  my  opinion.  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  May  31.  1917,  witliin'a  week  after 
the  circulars  were  issued  and  the  susjjensions  M'ere  made,  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson.  It  is  seven  pages  long. 
It  is  No.  5-1201-202,  addressed  to  the  then  chairman  of  this  (.-ommit- 
tee.    The  letter,  in  part,  reads  as  follows: 

Yuur  letier  of  'Mi\y  27  wus  receivt".!  in  due  course,  unci  it  affords  ine  i)ieasure 
at  this  time,  my  tirst  opportunity,  to  furnisli  ycu  with  n  st.itement  of  uiy  rea- 
sons for  issuin.u-  the  circuh-ir  of  IMay  23,  directing  that  laborers  coming  into 
tlie  United  .States  temiiorarily  and  sti'ictly  for  the  purpose  of  doing  farm  work 
shall  he  admitted,  under  proper  restrictions  to  prevent  abuses,  from  the  Ke- 
public  of  Mexico,  and  for  amending  that  circular  on  IMay  26  to  iui'hide  the 
Domini(>n  of  Canada,  such  order  allowing  the  laborers  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  even  thougli  they  may  l)e  illiterate  and  may  be  induced  to  come  by 
the  fact  that  a  promise  of  employment  on  a  farm  has  been  held  out  to  them. 

The  order  in  question  is  based  upon  the  ninth  proviso  attached  of  section 
3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5.  1917,  reading:  "Provided.  That  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions,  including  exaction  of  such 
l)onds  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  and  regulate  ilie  admissio;i  and  return 
of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  temporary  admission." 

I  skip  several  pages  and  read  part  of  a  later  paragraph : 

Of  course,  the  department  has  not  taken  at  full  value  all  the  representations 
which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  farm  labo;-.  It  realizes 
that  the  situation  in  which  the  country  now  finds  itself  coiild  be  availed  of 
by  tho.'-e  with  seltish  interests  to  serve  to  obtain  a  supi)ly  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

If  the  department  had  not  felt  certain  of  its  authority  under  the  law  and  of 
its  ability  to  avail  itself  of  this  authority  without  producing  a  situation  tliat 
would  in  any  material  or  substantial  sense  result  in  permanent  evasions  or 
violations  of  the  salutary  and  beneficial  purposes  of  the  statute,  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  its  care,  you  may  be  certain  it  never 
would  have  issued  the  circular  of  May  23:  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  now  that 
the  ^natter  \\ill  be  handled  in  such  a  way  by  this  department  that  neither 
you  nor  any  other  Members  of  Congress  that  have  taken  so  active  and  earnest 
an  interest  in  placing  this  law  upon  the  statute  books  will  liave  any  .iust 
cause  of  complaint. 

P'ollowing  the  above  paragraph  is,  "  Very  truly,  yours.  W.  B.  Wil- 
son, Secretary." 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  that  the  Secretary  thought  he 
had  warrant  of  law? 

Mr.  Pattex.  There  was  no  question  in  his  mind  about  his  having 
the  authority.  He  seems  to  have  doubted  somewhat  the  labor  short- 
age representations.  I  do  not  think  Congress  intended  to  give  him 
the  authority  he  thinks  he  has,  for  the  whole  law  can  be  thus  nulli- 
fied. His  interpretation  would  make  our  immigration  policy  not  one 
of  law,  but  one  of  one  man. 

The  CHAiR:\rAN.  And  if  he  had  it  then  he  has  it  now. 

Mr.  Patten.  If  he  had  the  warrant  of  law  then  he  has  it  now. 
It  is  not  a  "  mysterious "  war  power.  May  I  suggest  that  if  you 
report  this  resolution  you  do  not  make  the  suspension  mandatory, 
because  no  one  can  tell  what  will  take  place  next  summer  with  refer- 
ence to  a  shortage  or  surplusage  of  labor?  As  Secretary  Wilson  sug- 
gests, the  representations  of  large  employers  and  importers  of  cheap 
labor  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  or  more  of  salt.  I  have  here-  a 
Senate  document,  No.  T9,  of  this  Congress,  which  deals  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  passport  control  system.    It  contains  a  message  from 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  communications 
from  our  foreign  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  ministers.  Among  other 
things.  President  Wilson  savs  in  this  message,  which  is  dated  August 
25,  1919 : 

Tlie  immigration  officials  enfoi'cing  tlie  immigi'ation  laws  at  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  successfully  to  prevent  the  entry  of  all  im- 
proper and  dangei'ous  persons  because  of  the  impracticability  of  developing 
a  system  of  intelligence  and  investigation  abroad,  to  work  in  sufficient  close 
relationship  to  the  immigration  organization  in  the  United  States  to  be  thor- 
oughly effective  in  distinguishing  between  those  individuals  whose  right  to  ad- 
mission should  not  be  questioned  and  those  whose  admission  would  be  injurious 
to  the  country. 

And  further  on  the  President  says: 

It  is  important  that  I  should  add  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States  has  already  almost  overwhelmed  the  ex- 
isting organization  abroad,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  system  of 
control  can  be  kept  in  operation  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  longer  without 
additional  appropriation. 

With  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  upon  transportation  which  is  gradually 
taking  place,  the  Imrden  of  examining  applicants  for  passiiort  vises  will  be- 
come so  great  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  number  of  officers 
whose  employment  existing  appropriations  make  possible.  Therefore,  it  is  of 
the  \itmost  importance  that  if  the  Congress  decides,  as  I  hope  it  may,  that  the 
public  interest  requires  that  the  existing  system  of  control  should  be  main- 
tained and  extended,  it  will  enact  the  necessary  legislation  preferably  by  joint 
resolution  and  make  ample  appropriation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Secretary  Lansing  calling  attention  to 
the  enormous  number  of  objectionable  aliens  that  are  congregating 
in  and  filling  up  foreign  ports  for  the  purpose  of  rushing  to  America 
as  soon  as  peace  is  declared  and  they  can  obtain  passage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  need  not  ])lace  that  in  the  record. 
That  was  all  made  a  matter  of  record  in  the  liearing  to  extend  the 
passport  control. 

Mr.  Pattkx.  I  merely  cite  it  because  it  shows  that  as  soon  as  peace 
is  restored  the  steamship  companies  are  going  to  bring  all  the  im- 
migrant labor  that  their  steerages  will  hold.  Present  immigration 
statistics  already  indicate  a  tremendous  increase  in  immigration. 
Last  fall  -1.000.600  men  were  demobilized.  Xext  fall,  if  ever,  we 
will  have  enough  labor  to  do  the  work  of  the  country.  If  the  liter- 
acy test,  and  tlie  head  tax.  and  the  contract  labor  provisions  are  to 
be  suspended  this  year  to  get  more  labor,  you  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee might  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  report — if  you  report 
this  resolution — a  resolution  that  will  absolutely  repeal  our  contract- 
labor  law,  the  literacy  test  and  the  head-tax  provisions.  That  is 
really  the  issue,  and  I  hope  you  will  face  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Klez.cka.  Do  you  predicate  your  statement  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  labor  on  this  immigration  tliat  is  coming  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Pattex.  Xot  wholly.  ISIy  idea  is  that  the  choice  is  either  to 
let  the  law  stand  or  repeal  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Klezcka.  But  you  said  there  would  be  sufficient  labor  in  the 
country  next  fall  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  said,  if  ever,  there  will  be  sufficient  labor  in  the 
country  this  year.  That's  my  guess  now.  Four  million  soldiers  are 
demobilized.  Our  standing  Army  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million.  A  big  immigration  is  coming,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  our  foreign  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  ministers.     Tm- 
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migration  statistics  show  an  ever-increasing  number  of  new  arrivals. 
I  do  not  expect  the  tremendous  shortage  that  alarms  some  who  have 
addressed  the  committee  on  this  resolution. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  PATTEN— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  will  be  in  order.     We  will  resume 
the  hearing  with  Mr.  Patten.     Just  before  we  recessed,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  you  read  from  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  para- 
graph in  which  he  undertook  to  justify  to  Judge  Burnett  his  sus- . 
pension  of  the  law  as  it  applied  to  admission. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  letter  was  dated  May  81,  1917;  that  is,  within  a 
week  after  the  regulations  of  May  23  and  May  26,  were  issued  sus- 
pending the  head  tax,  illiteracy'  test,  and  contract  labor  provisions  of 
the  law  as  to  border  immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  the  last  paragraph  again? 

Mr.  Patten.  Secretary  Wilson  first  states  in  the  letter  that  he  has 
suspended  these  provisions.  Then  he  quotes  paragraph  9  of  section 
3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  as  authority  for  such 
suspension,  and  he  closes  his  letter  with  this  statement : 

If  the  (lepartmeat  had  not  felt  certain  of  its  autliority  under  the  law  and  of 
its  ability  to  avail  itself  of  this  authority  without  producing  a  situation  that 
would  in  any  material  or  siibstantial  sense  result  in  permanent  evasions  or 
violations  of  the  salutory  and  beneficial  purposes  of  the  statute,  the  enforcement 
of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  its  care,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  would  never 
have  issued  the  circular  of  May  23 ;  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  now  that  the 
matter  will  be  handled  in  such  a  way  by  this  department  that  neither  you  nor 
any  other  of  the  members  of  Congress  that  have  taken  so  active  and  earnest 
an  interest  in  placing  this  law  upon  the  statute  books  will  have  any  just  cause 
of  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  you  to  read  that  is  that  as  I 
remember  listening  to  Judge  Burnett,  then  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, he  contended  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did  not  have  that 
right.  It  was  a  matter  in  dispute  all  the  time.  Of  course,  if  he 
did  have  it,  he  has  it  now,  as  I  said  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Patten.  Unquestionably,  and  it  is  the  same  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  there  ought  not  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone  who  con- 
sults him,  that  he  thinks  he  has  authority  under  existing  law  to 
suspend  the  law  if  he  thinks  the  emergency  exists.  I  read  the  letter 
to  show  that  the  proponents  of  this  resolution,  including  the  author  of 
it  himself,  Congressman  Hudspeth,  were  in  error  as  to  the  facts  about 
there  being  no  law  as  far  as  Secretary  Wilson  is  concerned.  I  under- 
stood Congressman  Hudspeth  to  say  last  Friday  that  the  department 
told  him  there  was  no  specific  law  authorizing  the  suspensions,  and 
that  he  understood  it  was  done  as  a  result  of  some  war  power. 

My  reason  for  reading  the  letter  was  to  show  that  if  the  propon- 
ents of  this  resolution  were  mistaken  as  to  there  being  no  law  they 
might  also  be  mistaken  as  to  there  being  this  spring,  summer,  and 
fail  a  shortage  of  labor.     Might  they  not  be  in  error  as  to  there  being 
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no  other  labor  on  earth  except  thv3  pauper,  contract,  illiterate,  Mexi- 
can labor  that  would  do  this  work?  Of  course,  it  is  human  to  err, 
and  I  assume  that  a  human  who  errs  about  there  being  no  law,  might 
also  err  about  a  prospective  labor  supply. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  that  the  situation  down  there,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, arises  from  the  fact  that  during  times  past  these  people  have  been 
getting  that  emergency  labor  for  the  cotton  chopping  and  cotton 
picking  periods. 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes.  As  I  understand  the  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee, some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  smuggle  them  into  the 
country  contrary  to  law,  just  as  negro  slaves  were  smuggled  into  the 
country  after  1809. 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Hudspeth  means  is  that  from  the  time 
the  State  was  organized  they  had  transient  labor  coming  in  to  do 
this  common  farm  labor. 

Mr.  Patten.  Just  as  the  potato  growers  of  Maine  and  the  fac- 
tories of  Detroit  and  Toledo  and  other  places  along  the  northern 
border  have  been  mcd  to  having  a  little  transient  Canadian  labor, 
just  as  some  States  had  negro  slaves,  just  as  some  employers  had 
other  illiterate  alien  labor,  even  coolies. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes.  I  feel  that  the  committee  are  going  to  pass 
upon  this  matter  just  the  same,  assuming  that  this  labor  would  fill 
in  a  very  important  place  with  these  people  down  there — that  they 
could  use  it  on  emergency  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  committee  has  agreed  tliat  there 
is  a  shortage  of  common  labor,  particularh'  for  agricultural  purposes, 
practically  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  Wilson.  The  only  thing  we  arc  interested  in  is  the  advisa- 
bility of  our  making  an  exception  for  Mexico  and  Canada,  these 
countries  adjoining  us,  and  suspending  the  literacy  test  and  the 
head  tax  for  temporary  and  emergency  purposes  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  labor.  That  is  the  only  question  we  are  interested  in — 
the  advisability  of  our  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  in  doing  that  you  incite  labor  now 
employed  at  this  work  to  move  to  other  places,  and  whether  the  small 
farmer  would  be  satisfied  to  see  that  done. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  was  attempting  indirectly  to  answer  that  argument 
by  reading  this  letter  and  suggesting  thereby  that  possibly  the  Sec- 
retary to-day  may  not  believe  that  there  is  an  emergency  in  the 
Southwest.  To  be  consistent,  if  he  did  believe  so,  he  would  admit 
Mexicans,  illiterate  pauper  contract  laborers  as  he  did  during  1917 
and  1918.  Of  course  he  may  have  changed  his  mind  about  the  war- 
rant of  law  to  do  so  and  I  hope  he  has. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anj^  scarcity  or  emergency 
down  there  at  this  immediate  moment  because  this  is  not  the  time  of 
the  year  in  which  it  arises. 

Mr.  Patten.  No,  sir;  but  the  resolution  declares  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  the  war  created  a  tremendous 
demand  for  new  lines  of  work  in  which  the  Government  was  driving. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  want  to  supplement  that.  I  went  myself  with 
a  delegation  from  my  own  State  in  the  sugar  district  and  the  rice 
district  during  the  war  and  made  an  appeal  to  these  people  as  a 
war  emergency  to  find  some  way  to  let  Mexican  labor  come  in  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  the  people  from  Texas  did  the  same,  and 
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what  the  Department  of  Labor  did  was  to  find  some  way  to  rehix 
the  law  in  order  to  do  that  during  the  war.  If  there  was  any  loop- 
hole in  the  law,  it  arose  by  taking  the  view  that  the  war  made  a  new 
emergency,  and  I  know  Judge  Burnett  took  the  view  that  there  was 
no  such  authority  granted  there,  and  I  doubt  whether  under  normal 
conditions  the  Department  of  Labor  ought  to  take  that  view. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Don't  you  think  that  authority  is  granted  under  the 
general  law  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Under  the  old  act? 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  That  is  very  broad. 

Mr.  Sabath.  There  are  three  or  four  provisions  in  section  3. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  read  : 

Provided,  further,  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  witli  tht 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  slmll  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions, 
including  exaction  of  sncli  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate 
rhe  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  tem- 
porary admission. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  can  guess  at  the  Secretai"y's  posi- 
tion now  Avithout  calling  him.  War  conditions  prevailed.  He  was 
in  the  Cabinet  and  it  was  desirable  to  win  the  war.  War  conditions 
do  not  exist  now.  So  one  of  the  conditions  is  eliminated.  We  will 
assume  that  a  labor  shortage,  an  agricultural  hibor  shortage,  does 
exist,  but  perhaps  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Secretary'  vrould 
feel  warranted  in  suspending  the  laAv  again,  so  he  does  not  give  this 
delegation  any  satisfaction,  but  lets  them  come  to  Congress.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  testified  they  are  told  directly. 

Mr.  Sabath.  However,  if  you  Avill  pardon  me,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  chainnan  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Burnett,  questioned  the 
authority  of  the  Secretai\y  of  Labor  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
issued  that  permit  to  relieve  the  conditions.  I  believe  that  he  did 
have  authority  under  the  provision  of  this  act.  That  Avas  niy  con- 
tention here  last  time.  Unfortunately,  I  read  the  other  proviso 
hurriedly,  rather  than  the  one  that  I  wished  to  read.  But  I  do 
believe  that  he  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  believe  this  section  authorizes  the  Labor 
Department  in  that. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  It  says : 

to  control  and  I'egulate  the  admission   and   return   of  otherwise   inadndssil)le 
aliens  applying  for  temporarj-  admission. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  you  were  not  hei'e  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
when  that  clause  Avas  put  in  there. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  discussion  that  the  chairman  will  remember 
Avas  over  the  fact  that  along  the  Canadian  border  and  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  there  are  people  living  on  one  side  and  sometimes 
have  their  business  on  the  other  side,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  con- 
tinual visiting  for  temporary  purposes.  It  is  put  in  there  to  regu- 
late that  and  the  committee  never  had  in  contemplation  the  admis- 
sion of  droA-es  of  people  for  agriculture  or  any  other  purpose,  and 
I  think  Judge  Burnett  was  correct  that  just  under  any  ordinary 
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peac?  time  judicial  eon.->truction  that  you  ayouIcI  hold  and  the  court 
would  hold  that  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not  have  authority 
to  do  what  was  done  during  the  war.  but  that  particular  clause  was 
found  during  the  war  and  discussed  and  was  made  someAvhat  elastic 
for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  that  situation  in  the  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  clear  now  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  does  not'  care  or  desire  to  fall  back  on  that  clause 
solely,  although  he  might  if  conditions  become  worse. 

Mr,  Wilson.  For  doing  this  thing  again. 

The  Chairman.  For  doing  this  thing  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

jNIr.  Wilson.  I  know  we  had  this  up  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  all 
of  them,  and  they  were  just  looking  to  find  some  clause  in  the  law 
that  Avould  give  them  a  chance  to  act  during  the  war.  but  it  never 
was  intended  that  it  should  be  relaxed  in  tlie  way  it  has  been  re- 
laxed, and  Judge  Burnett  did  not  take  that  vieAv. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Judge  Burnett,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  said, 
introduced  a  ,bill  to  make  it  specific,  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.     I  remember  that  clause  going  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  giving  the  author- 
ity, not  making  it  necessary  to  keep  immigration  agents  up  there 
along  the  Canadian  border  and  Mexican  border  because  of  the  visit- 
ing and  coming  over  for  business  and  teuiporary  purposes  across 
the  border  and  across  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Patten.  If  you  Avill  turn  to  the  rearulations  in  the  back  of  the 
pamphlet  you  have  you  will  find  that  the  written  regulations  con- 
tein])late  merely  the  admission  of  some  defectives,  for  instance,  who 
might  want  to  go  to  the  ^Nlayo  ])rothers  and  have  an  operation  which 
the  defective  and  his  doctor  thought  no  one  but  the  Mayo  brothers 
could  perform  successfidly.  It  was  not  meant  to  cover  emergencies 
of  this  kind  or  any  labor  emergencies,  in  my  opinion,  for  that  would 
amount  to  a  repeal  of  the  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  wording  of 
the  proviso,  taken  with  the  whole  law,  is  broad  enough  to  be  used  in 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  even  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Avants  to  so  use  it.  I  am  confident  it  Avas  never  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  so  construed.  To  do  so  practically  nullifies  the  spirit,  at  least, 
of  the  head  tax,  contract  labor,  and  illiteracy-test  proAisions,  as  Avell 
as  the  whole  laAv. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  avouIcI  consider  the  discussion  Ave  had  and  the 
purposes  for  Avhich  it  was  enacted, 

]\Ir.  Patten.  Yes. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  passing  a  law  which  will  alloAv  a  certain  sec- 
tion and  a  certain  class  of  large  employers  to  import  illiterate  con- 
tract {^nd  pauper  aliens  from  a  pailicular  country,  T  think  that  such  a 
laAv  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  There  should  be  an 
equality  of  treatment  all  around  not  only  Avithin  but  without  the 
country,  unless  there  were  racial  differences  or  Ave  AA^ere  at  war.  If 
the  big  beet-sugar  interests  are  to  have  illiterate  pauper  contract 
Mexican  laborers,  well  may  the  street  trust,  the  railroads,  so-called 
Food  Producers'  Union  of  XeAv  York  CitA'  haA'e  coolies  for  their  work 
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or  for  the  farms.     Here  is  a  post  card  sent  through  the  mails  last 
October.     It  reads  as  follows : 

New  York  City,  August  9,  1919. 
To  the  Congress: 

Gentlemen:  With  Chinese  farm  labor  under  contract  for  five  years  at  $30  a 
month  and  feed  themselves  food  can  be  produced  at  low  cost ;  otherwise  not. 
Agriculturists — 

it  does  not  say  farmers — 

Agriculturists  are  tired  of  being  made  the  goat  and  now  pass  the  buck  to  Con- 
gress. Low-cost  farm  labor  will  provide  a  way  for  low-price  food.  It  is  up  to 
you  !     Help  save  America  !     Food  Prducers'  Union. 

Mr.  Whiie.  Whom  does  it  represent  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  know  nothing  more  than  what  I  have  read.  It  calls 
itself  the  Food  Producers'  Union.  It  is  sent  out  from  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Rakei?.  In  other  words,  they  want  cheap  food  in  the  cities  and 
they  are  willing  to  have  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Sabatii.  I  would  not  charge  that  to  New  York  City  there. 

]Mr.  Raker.  The}^  are  willing  to  have  foreign  labor  and  labor  that 
will  not  assimilate  and  appreciate  our  institutions  to  come  here  and 
do  the  work.     That  is  about  the  crux  of  it. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  read  what  they  print,  sent  through  the  mails, 
and  submit  it  for  what  it  is  worth  at  its  face  value. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  that  interpretation  of  it  be  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion?    Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  TV-l^^t  is  the  use  of  camouflaging  and  getting  around  it? 

Mr.  Patten.  None  whatever.  This  whole  agitation  is  the  same 
old  fight  for  cheap  labor  and  nothing  else.  They  want  cheap  labor 
regardless  of  its  effect  upon  everything  except  the  labor  market. 
There  is  going  to  be  as  much  labor  in  this  country,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  next  siunmer  when  these  beets  come  on  and  when  this  cotton 
grows  as  there  will  ever  be.  As  I  said  it  is  the  same  old  fight.  They 
want  cheap,  ignorant  contract  labor.  With  4,000,000  soldiers  de- 
mobilized and 

Mr.  Klec^ka.  These  4,000,000  soldiers  are  now  actively  engaged, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  presume  most  of  them  are.  Surely  some  have  not 
yet  settled  down.  But  I  am  not  arguing  the  point.  I  simply  sug- 
gest that  next  fall  there  is  likely  as  not  to  be  as  much  labor  in  this 
country  as  there  will  ever  be,  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
suspend  the  law  next  fall,  then  you  will  be  called  on  to  suspend  it  the 
next  fall,  and  the  next  fall,  and  you  might  as  well  face  the  real  issue 
and  make  the  suspension  permanent.  Face  it  and  report  a  resolution 
to  repeal  the  contract  labor  law,  the  head  tax*,  and  the  literacy  test. 
These  interests  have  had  the  law  suspended  for  two  years  and  will 
be  back  after  the  3d  and  each  succeeding  suspension,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  if  you  yield  to  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  something  like  this:  That  if 
cheap  labor  is  brought  in  to  do  farm  work  in  the  beet  sugar  or  any 
other  industry  that  it  then  deprives  labor  now  in  the  United  States 
of  falling  back  to  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  true.  But  I  was  arguing  that  this  resolution 
states  that  an  emergency  will  exist  next  year  that  should  be  taken 
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care  of  by  a  temporary  one-year  suspension — that  it  is  not  a  per- 
manent policy  which  is  sought  to  be  established.  My  suggestion  is 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  this  kind  of  labor  this  year 
there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  every  year  hereafter,  and  that  these 
same  employers  will  be  here  annually  seeking  this  special  privilege. 

Mr.  Savope.  If  the  Mexicans  come  in  this  next  year  there  will  be 
nothing  to  induce  American  labor  to  go  down  there  against  that 
Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  Patten.  Precisely.  During  the  last  year  there  were  legally 
admitted  39,610  Mexicans,  and  during  the  year  29,411  Mexicans  left 
the  country,  according  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  net  gain  of 
over  11,000  last  year. 

Mr.  SwopE.  My  point  was  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  induce 
American  labor  to  go  down  there  and  work  as  long  as  they  bring  in 
this  Mexican  labor  for  the  particular  emergency. 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  true,  but  their  argument  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  other  labor.  It  is  the  same  old  argument  against  re- 
striction. 

Mr.  SwopE.  I  understand  their  argument. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  quite  agree  with  your  suggestion  and  tliink  that  now, 
if  ever,  is  the  time  to  get  American  labor  into  those  industries.  My 
further  suggestion  is  tliat  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  labor  this  fall,  it 
will  be  impossible  next  fall,  and  the  next  fall,  and  so,  after  all,  this 
is  merely  the  same  old  fight  to  establish  a  precedent  by  which  they 
will  obtain  in  effect  the  repeal  of  the  literacy  test  and  the  head  tax 
and  the  contract  labor  law,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  if  for 
them,  why  not  for  all  others? 

Mr.  Raker.  The  mere  question  of  competition  would  be  and  is  now 
a  small  thing  as  compared  with  the  fact  that  these  people  are  not 
asked  to  come  here  to  become  citizens  and  become  a  part  of  this  coun- 
try.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  true.  I  think  it  a  bad  policy  to  admit  those 
whom  we  don't  want  and  can't  make  good  citizens.  I  think  that 
those  that  are  allowed  to  come  in  here  ought  to  come  in  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  citizens,  and  that  should  be  our  idea  of  admitting  them. 
I  believe  we  can  get  all  we  want  of  that  kind  and  type  and  who  will 
become  good  citizens.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  to-day  that  there 
are  some  10,000,000  aliens  in  this  country,  practically  every  one  of 
whom  could  have  applied  for  naturalization  papers  and  most  of 
whom  could  have  been  naturalized  if  they  had  wanted  to  and  had 
applied  for  naturalization.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  naturalize  and 
assimilate  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Sabath,  You  say  there  are  over  10,000,000  aliens  that  could 
have  applied  for  naturalization  and  been  naturalized  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  think  very  few  aliens  have  come  here  since  the  war 
started,  in  1914,  five  years  ago.  There  is  no  question  about  there  be* 
ing  10,000,000  aliens  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Does  that  not  include  children  and  women  and  men. 
every  one? 

Mr.  Patten.  To  be  sure;  but  they  are  a  small  percentage  of  the 
10,000,000. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Then  they  can  not  all  be  made  citizens.  It  requires 
them  to  be  21  years  of  age. 
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Mr.  Patten.  Wives  and  children  follow  the  citizenship  of  the 
husband,  as  a  rnle.  About  three-fourths  of  the  almost  10,000.000 
aliens  that  came  here  during-  the  first  decade  of  this  century  were 
adult  males.  There  are  10,000,000  aliens  in  the  country  who  could  be 
citizens  if  they  wanted  to.  At  any  rate  they  could  have  taken  out 
first  papers. 

This  resolution  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  you  want  to  re- 
l^eal  the  literacy  test,  the  contract  labor  provisions,  and  the  head 
tax,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  for  a  few  States.  Ii  done, 
it  should  be  done  for  all  46  States  and  Territories.  It  ought  not  to 
l>e  done  as  to  one  nation,  Mexico,  or  twa-»ations,  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada, but  ought  to  be  done  as  to  all  nations,  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our 
treaties  and  the  most  favored  nations  clauses  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Patten.  If  you  have  a  law  treating  citizens  of  Mexico  differ- 
ent from  the  way  in  which  you  treat  the  citizens  of  Italy,  or  after 
peace  is  sigiied,  even  Germany,  the  most  favored  nation  clause  in 
our  treaties  with  those  nations  will  l^e  cited  for  equal  treatment. 
There  will  be  international  difficulties.  Then  is  it  fair  to  other  sec- 
tions and  other  industries  of  this  country  to  pass  special  legislation 
giving  a  particular  section  or  a  particular  business  or  a  particular  in- 
dustry a  special  privilege  of  cheap  labor  of  this  kind?  Is  not  such 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions?  I  confess  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  such  a  law 
constitutional. 

With  reference  to  fariii  labor  and  wages  paid  farm  labor,  there 
was  published  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  an  interesting  letter 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  representative  of  the  National 
Grange  and  Patrons  of  Husbandry  that  throws  some  light  on  what 
has  been  said  here  by  those  who  claim  farm  labor  is  underpaid  and 
can  not  be  obtained  at  any  wage.  The  chairman  read  a  letter  this 
morning  from  Mr.  Atkeson,  of  the  National  Grange,  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution,  and  I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  that  he  had 
phoned  here  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  in  response 
to  the  chairman's  invitation  as  he  had  an  engagement  at  the  White 
House,  and  that  he  virtually  authorized  me  to  speak  for  the  Grange 
in  connection  with  that  letter  in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  of  printing  in  these  hearings  Mr. 
Atkeson's  letter  that  was  in  yesterday's  Post.    It  is  not  very  long. 

The  Chair:man.  Just  read  the  subhead. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  title  is  "  Farmers'  profits  so  small  labor  can 
not  be  retained.    Decrease  in  food  products  seen  by  National  Grange."' 

Among  other  things  he  quotes  the  wages  paid  farm  liands  per 
month,  including  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1918,  quoting  statistics  from  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  states  that  the  highest  wages  paid  to  farm  labor 
monthlv  is  paid  in  Utah.  $64  a  month,  and  that  the  average  for  the 
T^nited'States  is  $34.92  per  month.  He  attributes  the  lack  of  foodstuff 
production  to  the  fact  that  farm  life  financially  and  otherwise  is  not 
as  attractive  as  it  ought  to  be  to  put  on  the  farms  the  labor  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  foodstuffs  needed  to  clothe  and  feed  the 
world. 

I  understand  from  his  letter  to  the  chairman  and  from  this  letter 
that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  admission  of  this  cheap  labor 
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Avoiild  accentuate  tenantry  and  absentee  landlordism  and  would  put 
the  small  farm  home  owner,  who  actually  tills  his  own  soil,  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  with  these  large  plantations  and  ranches  and 
sugar-beet  interests,  which  want  to  import  this  cheap  labor,  Mexican 
labor,  with  which  directly  or  indirectly,  the  small  farm  owner  would 
have  to  compete,  just  as  happened  in  slavery  time  and  which  drove 
the  average  white  man  to  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  south  to  eke 
out  a  precarious  existence,  hunting,  fishing,  and  moonshining.  It 
has  not  been  very  long  since  the  southern  cotton  planter  agitated  to 
control  the  cotton  acreage  in  order  to  get  a  better  price  for  cotton. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  claimed  tliat  they  absolutely  did  control  it. 

Mr.  Raiket.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  White.  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  they  did 
absolutely  control  it,  not  by  contract  arrangement  but  by  an  under- 
standing.    That  is.  they  cut  down  the  acreage  to  decrease  the  pro-, 
duction.  -Att- 

Mr.  WiLSOx.  As  a  general  proposition ?       "^~ 

Mr.  White.  As  a  general  undei-standing. 

The  Chairman.  Xot  that  they  really  controlled  it  but  that  by 
publicity  and  general  agitation  they  succeeded  in  it. 

Mr.  White.  Xot  by  contract  or  agreement  but  by  inculcation  of  a 
2)ropaganda. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  a  general  movement  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
cotton  and  plant  other  foodstuffs  and  other  crops. 

INIr.  White.  Very  nuich  like  the  Trade  Commission  said,  that  they 
had  not  established  any  contract  or  any  combination  or  agreement 
among  the  packers  but  a  general  understanding  which  amounted  to 
the  same  thing  and  which  liad  the  same  effect.  I  only  make  allusion 
to  that.     I  am  not  contending  for  an}^  particular  feature. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  understood  there  was  a  tremendous  agitation  at  the 
time  in  faA'or  of  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  acreage  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  what  they  termed  a  reasonable  price  for  the  staple. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  just  interjecting  the  statement  that  that  move- 
ment was  not  altogether  for  getting  a  better  price  for  cotton  but 
it  Avas  in  self-defense  in  order  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  and  plant 
corn  and  oats  and  other  stuff. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  very  interesting  movement.  That  is  one  of 
those  moA'ements  of  society  that  are  hard  to  analyze  and  they  are 
more  inherent  and  fundamental  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  think  you  will  admit  whenever  that  movement  is 
resorted  to  by  farmers  it  usually  comes  out  of  necessity. 

Mr.  White.  Very  largely,  and  po.-sibly  that  transcends  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  are  cognizant  or  take  part  in  it.  You  can  not 
regulate  this  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  packer  or  manu- 
facturer of  steel  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

ISIr.x  Wilson.  The  reason  I  interjected  my  statement  was  I  read 
some  speech  on  that  or  an  article  where  this  movement  to  reduce 
the  cotton  acreage  and  advertising  was  charged  to  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  cotton  people. 

Mr.  White.  There  was  nothing  selfish  about  it  in  my  judgment. 
Selfishness  is  the  predominant  inspiration  of  humanity.  Even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is.  greatly  mistaken,  speaking  very 
politely  on  that  proposition. 
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Mr.  Kleczka.  Was  tliis  movement  you  referred  to  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  can  not  give  the  date.     I  am  quoting  from  memory. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  understood  it  was  during  the  war. 

Mr.  White.  You  will  find  a  splendid  speech  on  it  by  Mr.  Heflin 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Box.  There  was  such  a  movement.     It  was  somewhat  indefinite. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  occurred  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  White.  It  has  influenced  operations  in  agriculture  all  over  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Out  in  my  country  it  came  to  the  point  of  raising 
dairy  herds,  which  was  done  at  a  loss  owing  to  the  high  price  of  feed- 
stuffs.  It  became  an  agitation  in  the  dairy  papers,  which  asked, 
"  Why  tiy  to  go  on  with  this  continual  loss  ?'  It  became  a  cry  rather 
than  a  movement. 

Mr.  White.  It  liecame  a  cry.  Every  student  of  agriculture  will 
knoAv  for  the  last  50  years  that  men  in  the  great  States  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa — the  two  greatest  agricultural  States  in  the  world — have 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  because  they  came  to  understand  slowly, 
and  it  has  filtered  into  these  people  from  every  source  in  the  world, 
that  they  had  to  alternate  and  diversify  their  crops  and  fertilize 
their  soil,  and  it  has  worked  the  greatest  change  that  has  ever  been 
observed  in  any  industry. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  know  something  about  the  agitation,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  effort  got  much  beyond  the  agitation  stage. 

Mr.  Sabatii.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  was  such  an  organization 
as  that  and  they  advertised  in  the  newspapers  in  a  large  space  in  some 
of  the  papers  not  only  to  plant  a  certain  acreage,  but  also  to  hold 
the  cotton  until  it  reaches  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  was  done  for  effect.  It  was  largely  psycho- 
logical. I  know  something  about  it.  I  was  interested.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  cotton  industry.  In  South  Carolina  in  1906  and 
1907  the  mill  men  and  others  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  send 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  abroad  to  bring  in  desirable  immi- 
grants, which  he  did,  two  ship  loads  on  the  Wittehind.  The  farmers 
took  the  matter  up.  The  law  was  repealed  and  South  Carolina  ex- 
pressly forbade  any  State  official  directly  or  indirectly  to  bring  im- 
migrants into  the  State. 

Mr.  Sabath.  You  also  remember  from  what  country  these  immi- 
grants came? 

Mr.  Patten.  Hon.  E.  J.  Watson,  who  was  commissioner,  went  to 
Belgium.  The  "  carefully  selected  "  immigrants  were  not  all  Bel- 
gians. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  these  two  ship  loads — you  say  they  were  not  all 
Belgians  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  They  were  not  all  Belgians. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  all  came  from  Belgium. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  Wittekind  sailed  from  Antwerp. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  stay  in  South  Carolina  and  work  after 
they  were  brought  here? 

Mr.  Patten.  No.  At  the  end  of  a  year  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
were  in  the  State,  although  every  one  of  them  had  been  located  very 
carefully  on  plantations,  in  the  shops,  or  elsewhere,  in  some  position 
and  at  some  work. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  You  know  also  the  reason  why  they  did  not  remain 
there  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Many  of  them  went  to  Fall  River,  ISIass.  Many  went 
to  New  York.    Some  went  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  the  underlying  reason  why  they  did  not 
remain  there  and  why  they  left  there  ?  You  are  familiar  with  that  as 
well  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  would  not  want  to  sa}^  why  they  left.  I  think  that 
most  of  them  had  been  raised  in  congested  quarters  where  they  were 
used  to  ghetto  conditions  which  they  preferred.  Even  agriculture  is 
different  in  this  country  from  what  it  is  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Sabath.  May  I  refresh  your  memory?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
certain  contracts  had  been  entered  into  where  these  people  had  been 
promised  proper  housing  and  certain  wages  and  that  when  they  arrived 
there  the  housing  was  not  there  and  the  wages  were  not  forthcom- 
ing, and  being  disappointed  that  they  were  brought  in  there  by  false 
representations  they  commenced  to  leave  that  country.  Is  not  that 
the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  on  investigation  of  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  evidence.  If  that  is  true 
of  South  Carolina,  then  I  would  suggest  that  something  of  the  kind 
might  well  be  true  of  other  States,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  that  the  class  that  they  want  to  bring  in  in  the 
Southwest  is  the  only  class  that  would  permit  or  put  up  with  that 
kind  of  a  condition. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  fundamental  argument  as  to 
why  Congress  should  not  repeal  the  contract  labor  laws. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  seems  to  me  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  repeal  the  contract  labor  law.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1908.  Similar  arguments  were  presented  to  this  committee.  It 
was  solemnly  stated  that  unless  contract  labor  was  imported  into 
Hawaii  the  sugar  industry,  the  sugar  interests  said,  would  languish 
and  die,  Japs  and  coolies  were  absolutely  necessary  to  save  it,  they 
said.  The  bill  did  not  become  law.  The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry 
still  lives,  stronger  and  huskier  than  ever. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  here  again. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  bill  was  not  passed  and  the  industry  is  pros- 
perous to-day.  It  did  not  languish  and  die.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  sugar-beet  industry  of  Colorado  and  other  States  of  the  South- 
west will  languish  and  die  for  lack  of  Mexican  pauper  illiterate 
aliens  to  work  under  contract.  Neither  will  ranching  or  cotton 
growing. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  addition,  the  sugar  interests  and  the  rice  interests 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  before  this  committee  for  the 
last  four  years  with  very  strong  representations,  and  I  understand 
they  are  here  now  in  Washington  to  get  another  hold  to  try  to  get 
40,000  Chinamen  into  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  interest  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  know  that  they  are  waiting  for  this  hearing  to  close  so  that  they 
can  get  a  date  to  present  their  case. 

Mr.  Patten.  Face  the  real  question  and  propose  the  repeal  of 
the  literacy  test,  which  it  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  put  on  the 
statute  books  and  which  went  through  the  House  and  Senate  more 
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times  than  any  other  bill  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  the  only  bill.  I  believe,  that  has  ever  been  to  the  White 
House  and  been  vetoed  as  many  times  as  it  was.  It  passed  over 
the  fourth  veto  precisely  20  years  after  the  first  veto. 

Mr.  Raker.  Three  Presidents  vetoed  it:  Cleveland,  Taft,  and 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  you  approve  of  building  a  wall  between  neigh- 
bors ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  got  a  wall  that  separates  my  property  from 
my  neighbors  and  I  am  mighty  glad  I  have  it.     It  is  not  a  spite 
wall.     I  have  a  fence.    I  fence  off  my  property  from  my  neighbors. 
Mr.  Sabath.  You  must  have  bad  neighbors. 

Mr.  Welty.  Have  you  got  a  wall  or  fence  there  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  chickens  or  dogs  out,  or  his  own  family? 

Mr.  Pattek.  I  have  got  it  for  both  purposes.  I  have  a  door  or 
gate  into  which  they  can  come  when  I  want  them  to  come.  My 
house  is  my  castle. 

Mr.   Welty.  Suppose  your  good  wife   would  want  to   visit  the 
neighbors.    Would  you  ask  her  to  go  and  dress  and  not  run  across 
lots  to  visit? 
Mr.  Patten.  I  think  she  ought  to  dress. 

Mr.  Welty.  There  is  no  use  of  going  to  extremes.  You  might 
as  well  be  honest  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  honest  with  the  committee; 
Mr.  Welty.  AVhen  I  say  dress,  I  mean  to  dress  for  street  occa- 
sions.    She  has  more  than  one  dress. 
Mr.  Patten.  Yes ;  she  has  more  than  one  dress. 
Mr.  Welty.  I  simply  want  to  ask  your  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
building  walls,  whether  or  not  j^ou  advocate  that  walls  be  built 
between  neighbors,  and  walls  between  nations,  artificial  walls? 

Mr..  Patten.  Yes.     All  nations  have  them  for  one  purpose  or 
anothei*. 
Mr.  Welty.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Now  you  be  honest  with  me.  I  mean  there  ought  to 
be  something  to  mark  the  boundary,  let  it  be  a  fence  or  a  wall. 
There  ought  to  be  gates  in  it,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  theoreticalh^  as  high  and  as  broad  a  wall 
as  can  be  made  so  far  as  all  law  is  concerned  between  one  State 
and  another,  one  country  and  another?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  should  think  there  was  an  imaginary  line  or  wall 
'•  ad  caelum." 

Mr.  Raker.  The  law  of  Mexico  does  not  apply  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Patten.  INIexico  does  not  have  territorial  or  other  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States.     There  is  a  boundairy  line  ad  caelum.     Mexico 
seems  to  think  there  is  in  regard  to  our  aviators,  and   we  admit 
there  is  for  her  bandits. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  true  so  far  as  all  nations  are  concerned? 
Mr.  Patten.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker,  It  is  to  be  practical  in  its  effect.     The  laws  of  this 
country  are  not  applicable  in  IMexico. 
Mr.  Patten.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  you  get  to  an  imaginary  line  our  jurisdic- 
tion or  right  ceases,  and  when  we  cross  the  line  we  get  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  subject  to  their  rules  and  regulations. 
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Mr.  Fatten.  I  see  ng  other  way  to  arrange  it.  Let  the  majority 
"within  each  rule. 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is  why  you  want  to  build  yourself  an  artificial 
Avail. 

Mr.  Fatten.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Welty.  The  reason  that  Judge  Raker  advocated  a  law  for  a 
definite  thing. 

Mr.  Patten.  We  have  organized  society.  There  must  be  limits, 
metes,  and  bounds.  I  believe  there  is  a  group  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  other  countries  who  do  not  believe  Ave  ought  to  organize 
or  have  a  government.  I  read  the  testimony  of  a  man  this  morning 
Avho  does  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  government,  or  the 
necessity  for  having  imaginary  walls  or  boundaries,  etc.  I  disagree 
with  him.  The  Fatriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  disagrees  with  him, 
helieving  that  it  is  either  government,  law.  and  order,  or  anarchy, 
the  rule  of  mere  personal  violence,  the  stronger  taking  whatever 
and  whenever  he  please. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  when  we  made  the  head 
tax  $8  they  immediately  made  it  $10  as  regards  American  citizens 
going  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Welty.  Would  you  also  build  a  wall  between  one  State  and 
another,  carrying  out  the  theory  of  Judge  Raker.  l>ecause  they  have 
ditferent  laws  ? 

Mr.  Fatten.  I  think  that  each  State  should  ])e  allowed  to  protect 
itself — to  say  whether  or  not  disease  should  come  into  it ;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Welty.  And  you  would  carry  it  a  little  further  and  have 
Avails  betAveen  one  county  and  another? 

Mr.  Fatten.  You  asked  me  to  be  honest,  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
be  honest  Avith  me  in  saying  I  think  there  are  county  jurisdictions, 
but  I  Avoulcl  not  go  as  far  as  some  in  the  matter  of  States's  rights, 
<'ounty  rights,  etc. 

Mr.  Welty,  How  far  do  you  go? 

Mr.  Fatten.  It  all  depends  on  the  circumstainces  and  conditions. 

Mr.  Welty.  You  Avill  admit  that  a  munici])ality  has  a  right  to 
establish  quarantine. 

Mr.  Fatten.  It  is  analogous  to  the  incident  you  took  exception  to. 

Mr.  Welty.  That  is  a  matter  of  health.  We  did  not  establish 
any  literacy  test  as  between  neighbors  and  this  country  because  of 
a  matter  of  health. 

Mr.  White.  For  the  purpose  of  this  bill  really  is.  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  that  we  haA^e  an  ignis  fatuus.  Does  it  mean  anything 
at  all? 

.  Mr.  Fatten.  I  did  not  come  here  to  argue  the  question  of  build- 
ing ai  Avail  around  this  country  to  keep  every  foreign-born  person  out. 
I  am  in  faAor  of  keeping  out  ignorance  and  eradicating  the  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  that  is  here.  But  I  notice  that  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman did  come  to  Washington  on  NoA^ember  26  and  practically 
advocate  such  a  Avail.  According  to  the  Washington  Fost  of  No- 
vember 27,  1919.  there  was  a  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  at  the  Shore- 
ham  at  that  time,  who  said : 

I  would  cut  off  immigration  from  all  the  world  iintil  the  world  is  once  more 
normal  and  there  is  some  definite  means  of  gauging  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  the  different  countries  Avho  desire  to  come  to  our  shores. 
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Mr.  Welty.  What  Bryan  is  that? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  read  from  the  newspapers.  With  reference  to  the 
resolution,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  admit  illiterate  aliens  under  con- 
tract to  labor  without  the  payment  of  head  tax  for  the  Southwest 
and  the  beet  sugar,  live  stock,  and  big  cotton  interests  of  that  section, 
3'ou  ought  to  do  it  and  you  will  be  called  upon  to  do  it  for  other  sec- 
tions and  other  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  committee  could  not  go  on 
the  floor  to  support  this  measure  written  by  some  one  or  similar  to  it 
without  being  in  a  position  where  we  are  boimd  to  meet  an  amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr.  Patten.  Precisely.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  if  you  are 
going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  you  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  that  3^ou  ought  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  head  tax,  the 
literacy  test,  and  the  contract-labor  provisions  of  the  Burnett  immi- 
gration law,  and  not  leave  the  literacj^  test  wall  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  demolish  it  along  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  borders. 

Mr.  Eaker.  Just  the  reverse.  I  am  asking  for  information  solely. 
Every  man  who  is  interested  in  America  in  its  proper  development 
should  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  literacy  test,  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  head  tax,  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  labor 
law,  and  make  it  more  stringent  so  as  to  keep  out  anj^  undesirables, 
criminals  and  otherwise  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  read  this  morning  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Wilson  sent  onlv  last  August  to  that  effect.  He 
says  there  are  many  undesirables  congregating  at  foreign  ports  to 
come  here  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this 
time  instead  of  relaxing  our  laws  we  ought  to  be  more  vigorously  en- 
forcing them  and  ^^'e  ought  to  be  considering  additional  restrictive 
measures  instead  of  a  resolution  to  suspend  existing  law.  That  is 
my  opinion  and  I  think  that  with  the  Senate  passing  a  bill  and  the 
House  being  urged  to  pass  a  bill  appropriating  $6,500,000  to  eradicate 
illiteracy  we  ought  to  be  careful  about  letting  down  the  bars  and  im- 
porting more  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  surroundings  pro- 
vided for  those  who  labor  in  the  beet  fields,  such  as  homes  and  houses, 
hot  and  cold  water,  toilets,  proper  sanitary  conditions  and  otherwise? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it  from  personal  observation? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  although  I  have  been  through 
those  districts.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  West.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  that  you  heard  described  here  which 
were  certainly  exceptional. 

ISIr.  Raker.  Taking  your  statement  as  given  there  as  to  the  average 
wage  of  farm  labor,  it' has  been  stated  here  and  I  suppose  it  is  prac- 
tically uncontradicted  that  they  left  the  farm  on  account  of  better 
wages.  NoAv,  if  the  better  wage  was  paid  them,  better  housing  condi- 
tions, better  provisions  made  for  them  so  that  they  might  enjoy  some 
of  the  pleasures  of  life,  they  would  remain  on  the  farm,  don't  you 
think? 

Mr.  Patten.  The  bees  go  to  the  honey  pots.  The  average  man  will 
go  where  he  can  do  the  best  for  his  wife,  family,  and  himself.  The, 
average  monthly  wage  paid  farm  hands  is  $34.  I  think  to-day  my- 
self from  what  I  read  and  what  such  men  as  Mr.  Atkeson  state  and 
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what  I  know  about  agriculture,  and  I  am  interested  in  it,  that  there 
is  only  one  way  you  are  going  to  keep  them  on  the  farm.  There  is 
one  way  to  get  them  back  on  the  farm,  it  seems  to  me.  Make  it  more 
attractive  there,  more  remunerative  there,  than  it  is  where  they  are 
now.    That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  any  idea  in  the  world  how  to  do  that,  my 
good  friend? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  do  it,  Mr.  Wliite,  by  im- 
porting cheap  illiterate  pauper  Mexican  labor  under  contract  to 
work  on  the  farm  in  competition  with  them. 

Mr.  White.  Certainly  not;  in  a  general  sense.  You  benefit  the 
man  who  is  hiring  these  men.  They  will  compete  with  the  man  that 
does  not  require  that  labor. 

Mr.  Patten.  Certainly. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  delighted  to  be  interrupted  by  you. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  the  committee  to  hear  me  at  the  proper  time 
on  this  one  proposition  as  to  why  men  do  leave  the  farm  to  better 
their  condition.  To  understand  that  proposition,  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  hear  men  on  the  proposition  of  the  average  wages  paid 
on  the  farm.    I  can  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  conclude  with  Mr.  Patten,  and  then  we 
will  hear  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  an  editorial  clipped  from  this  week's  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  is  quite  indicative  of  public 
o])inion  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me.  The  Post  was  founded  in 
1728  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  has  been  published  in  Philadelphia 
every  Saturday  since.  It  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  two  and  a 
quarter  millions.  Is  is  safe,  sane,  and  conservative,  and  at  the  same 
time  aggressively  firm,  courageously  progressive,  and  intensely 
bi'oad  minded.  Its  editor,  Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer,  is  a  close 
student  of  conditions,  a  keen  observer  of  the  course  of  events,  and 
a  writer  with  real  vision.  I  call  attention  to  the  editorial  berause 
it  seems  to  me  it  well  summarizes  the  point  of  view  of  practically  all 
Americans,  and  because  I  see  in  it  fundamental  patriotic  suggestions 
which  Congress  and  the  Nation  ought  to  heed.  The  editorial  is 
entitled :  "  Self-preservation,"  and  is  as  follows : 

self-preservation. 

Deportation  and  innuigration  are  the  two  great  questions  before  us.  We 
liave  made  a  good  start  at  the  first,  but  it  will  be  useless  to  continue  deporta- 
tions unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  equally  drastic  action  on  iuiniigration. 
Those  aliens  wlio  deplore  our  individualistic,  capitalistic  system  are  prepar- 
ing to  come  over  here  by  the  hundred  thousand  to  enjoy  its  lienefits  and  if 
possible  to  join  with  their  fellows  already  here  to  short-cut  to  fortune  by  ccm- 
tjscating  our  capital. 

We  must  rid  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  America  is  some  kind  of  a  world 
institution  for  the  care  of  nuts ;  that  Americans  have  no  rights  that  her 
guests  are  bound  to  respect ;  that  her  citizenship  is  open  to  anyone  to  accept 
or  reject  as  his  own  whims  and  interests  dictate;  that  nuen  who  can  not  speak 
our  language  have  a  God-given  right  to  tell  us  where  to  get  off;  that  we  can 
make  a  few  passes  over  anyone  regardless  of  race  and  presto!  an  American; 
or  that  we  can  keep  on  ceaselessly  dividing  with  the  whole  world  and  have 
as  much  as  we  had  before. 

People  talk  of  these  immigrants  from  Russia,  from  Hungary,  from  the 
Balkans,  as  if  all  they  need  to  become  Americanized  is  to  learn  "not  to  keep 
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the  coal  in  the  hathtuh  and  to  be  taught  a  little  pushcart  English.  They  see 
the  Negro  problem ;  but  they  can  not  grasp  the  Russian  problem.  They  do 
not  understand  tliat  many  of  these  alien  peoples  are  temperamentally  and 
racially  unfitted  for  easy  assimilation ;  that  they  are  living  iu  an  age  two  or 
three  centuries  behind  ours.  They  are  white,  they  can  read  a  few  lines,  and 
they  have  a  few  dollars — so  in  they  come.  We  need  three  generations  to  edu- 
cate, to  crossbreed  with  western  strains,  and  to  assimilate  a  large  number  of 
those  that  we  have  here  now. 

This  matter  of  Americanization  is  only  partly  a  question  of  education.  Many 
second-generation  Americans  from  central  and  eastern  Europe,  men  with  college 
degrees,  are  quite  unassimilated  to  American  ideals.  Temperamentally  and 
racially  they  are  still  Russian  or  Balkan  or  German.  So.  further  immigration 
nuist  not  only  )>e  rigidly  limited  in  volume  but  we  must  analyze  the  possibili- 
ties and  desirability  of  different  races  in  a  way  that  we  have  never  done  be- 
fore. The  matter  of  race,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  individuals,  must  be 
given  more  attention. 

Arguments  for  unrestricted  immigration  always  go  liack  to  some  petty,  self- 
ish reason — never  to  the  gi'eat  good  of  tlie  country.  A  woman  wants  a  cook;  a 
nianufncturer  wants  clieap  lalxn-;  a  laborer  wants  his  relatives  to  share  in  the 
big  wages;  a  politician  wants  votes;  and  aliens  want  to  take  over  our  property 
and  our  country.  The  rank  and  file  of  these  unassimilated  aliens  still  live 
mentally  in  the  ghetto  or  as  peasants  on  the  gi-eat  estates.  In  thought  they 
are  still  stoned  l)y  the  gentile;  still  ground  down  by  the  mastei- — yoked  in  mind 
to  the  ox  of  the  field.  Freemen,  they  walk  among  us,  Imt  they  are  not  free. 
They  are  serfs  to  tradition — narrow,  suspicious,  timid,  brutal,  rapacious — 
easily  persuaded  by  their  fears  and  blindly  led  throiigh  their  ignorance. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  man  is  under  obligation  to  burn  down  his 
house  even  to  warm  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  America  is  under  no  obligation 
to  destroy  her.self  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  transfoi-m  overnight  the  results  of  cen- 
turies of  .serfdom,  ignorance,  and  bi'utality  into  upstanding  Americans.  License 
is  as  close  as  the  mass  of  these  eastern  Euro]ieans  can  approximate  to  the  idea 
of  libert.v. 

No  foreigner  has  any  rights  in  or  to  America  exceitt  those  that  we  choose  to 
give  him,  and  we  have  been  so  free-handed  in  the  past  that  we  shall  soon  have 
very  little  left  to  give.  Our  great  prosperity  has  l)een  due  to  two  factors — 
America  and  Americans — the  country  that  was  handed  to  us  in  trust  and  that 
because  of  its  natural  advantage  bred  a  peculiarly  happy  and  prosperous  race. 
Increasing  po])ulation  l^eyond  a  certain  point  means  decreasing  opportunity  and 
]»rosp(n-ity.  and  so  a  lowered  standard  of  living.  That  is  one  great  factor  in 
Eui"ope"s  tr(mbles — overpopulation  of  the  land,  overcrowding  in  the  cities,  with 
fewer  opportunities  and  less  to  go  round.  Many  of  the  things  on  which  we 
pride  ourselves,  that  have  made  us  strong,  self-reliant,  and  prosperous,  are 
due  to  luck — our  luck  in  having  a  big  fertile  countr.v,  rich  in  raw  materials 
and  with  enough  outdoors  untouched  and  mispoiled  so  that  we  can  get  iip 
against  nature  in  our  work  and  our  play.  Conversely,  many  of  Europe's 
troubles,  man.v  of  the  conditions  over  there  that  we  decry,  are  due  to  over- 
population, insufficient  natural  resources,  and  tlie  lack  of  any  real  outdoors, 
except  the  soiihisticated,  dolled-up  resorts  of  the  tourist.  Let  us  guard  jeal- 
ously what  we  have  left  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  hand  it  over  to  aliens  or  we 
shall  cheat  oui"  sons  out  of  their  rightful  inheritance. 

The  supply  of  cf)oks  may  be  increased,  but  onl.v  temporarily,  (lone,  too,  is 
the  day  when  labor  can  be  regarded  as  a  conuiiodity.  imi)orted  like  raw  ma- 
terial and  treated  like  it.  Relatively  larger  wages  have  been  permanently 
secured  by  labor,  with  all  that  that  means  iu  the  shape  of  better  men  and 
happier  lives.  We  have  been  having  a  mad  ride  on  the  merry-go-round,  bring- 
ing over  more  men  to  make  more  goods  to  sell  to  more  innnigrants  to  makt> 
bigger  profits  to  Imild  bigger  fiietories  to  n»ake  nioi'e  goods  to  sell.  We  are 
wasting  and  e'xploiting  our  resources  to  the  limit,  .iazzing  up  production,  jazzing 
up  consumption,  inflating  population,  inflating  standards  of  living,  inflating 
fortunes,  living  faster  and  faster,  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  swelling  up  and 
up— 

What's  the  hurry?  What's  the  use?  What's  the  finish?  In  the  end,  by  some 
process,  we  nmst  get  back  to  sanity.  It  all  works  down  to  a  question  of  short- 
sighted selfishness,  the  immediate  dollar  and  the  devil  take  our  country;  or  far- 
siglited  selfishness,  conservation,  and  self-preservation,  with  the  kind  of  an 
America  that  we  found  as  a  heritage  for  our  children,  with  a  chance  for  them 
to  make  good  in  the  old  American  wa.v. 
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A  fair  field  and  an  unspoiled  country  is  a  start  to  v.hic-h  every  Anieriran  is 
entitled.  The  honest  grains  of  his  honest  work,  the  reward  of  his  brains,  his 
efficiency,  and  his  industry,  is  a  tinish  that  no  American  will  forego  because  an 
alien  wants  to  steal  it  from  him. 

With  reference  to  the  cotton  ucreage  and  the  coming  crop,  I  have 
here  a  clipping.  It  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  hist  Tues- 
(hiy,  January  27,  1920,  sent  by  the  Transcript  correspondent  at  Mem- 
phis, Avho  writes  these  articles  regularly.  I  take  the  Transcript  as 
much  for  the  cotton  situation  as  anything  else.  This  writer  is  a  very 
Iceen  observer  and  his  article  reads  as  follows : 

Mkmphis,  Tenn.,  Juntiary  27,  1920. 

Reports  indicate  that  preliminary  farm  work  for  the  1920  cotton  crop  is 
fairly  well  advanced  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and  portions  of  Alal)ama  and 
Fh)rida.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  belt  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  l)ecause  of  excessive  precipitation.  In  tlie  Memphis  territory  scarcely  a 
furrow  has  been  run.  THie  same  is  true  of  the  greater  itortion  of  Louisiana. 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly  water  soaked  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  some  tiiiu^  before  farm  work  can  be. begun. 

Comparatively  little  grain  has  been  seeded  in  the  central  and  western  cotton- 
producing  States  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  rainfall  therein,  and 
there  is  the  i)ossil)iiit.v  of  substantial  increase  in  acreage  available  for  cotton. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  not  the  usual  agitation  against  planting  of  large 
acreage  to  cott<m  this  season.  It  may  W  a  little  too  early  to  launch  this,  l)ut 
farming  interests  are  making  tlieir  plans  for  the  year  now  and  once  they  are 
made  it  will  be  difficult  to  cliange  them. 

It  .seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  present  high  prices  are  going  to  stimu- 
late cotton  planting,  and  maybe  those  opposed  to  large  acreage  realize  the 
futility  of  trying  to  change  sentiment  which  has  already  crystalized  on  this 
point.  There  is  the  greatest  demand  for  farm  lands  in  the  valley  area  ever 
experienced.  This  demand  is  believed  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  enormous 
returns  which  these  lands  have  produced  through  cotton  grown  thereon. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Patten,  you  represent  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons 
of  America;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes,  sir;  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Sabath.  How  long  have  you  represented  them? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  been  identified  witli  that  organization-  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  an  officer,  and  have  been  since  last  September. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Prior  to  that  time  j^ou  were  not  an  officer? 

]Mr.  Patten,  No;  I  never  held  an  elective  office  in  the  organization 
prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Prior  to  that  time  you  mereh^  represented  it  in  your 
capacity  as  a  representative  or  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Patten.  As  a  member  of  the  national  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  represent  any  other  organization  than  this 
one  of  which  j^ou  have  spoken  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  the  only  organization  I  am  representing 
here  to-day,  unless  it  be  the  authority  which  Mr.  Atkeson  conveyecl 
over  the  telephone  this  morning.  Judge  Noyes,  who  represents  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  which  I  never  have 
represented,  day  before  yesterday  suggested  to  me  that  I  say  that 
they  were  opposed  to  this  resolution.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am 
representing  that  order.  Judge  Noyes,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  their 
representative, 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  you  have  spent  many  hours  before  the  immi- 
gration committee,  have  you  not? 
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Mr,  Patten.  I  have  appeared  before  this  committee  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions;  only  twice  have  I  ever  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  you  have  been  here  on  previous  occasions — pre- 
vious years? 

Mr.  Pattex.  I  have  attended  some  of  its  public  hearings.  I  have 
not  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  committee  this  year  until  Fri- 
day. I  came  then  on  the  express  invitation  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee.  Mr.  Jolnison. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  said  you  had  been  here  for  many  years — been  pres- 
ent during  the  hearings  of  this  committee:  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Pattex.  I  have  attended  some  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  interested,  tlien.  in  immigration  legis- 
lation, and  you  have  followed  it  later  on? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  been  interested  for  years* 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  interested  in  the  literacy  test  and 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes.  indeed;  I  have  been  interested  in  it  and  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Of  course,  you  have;  you  have  been  interested  in 
immigration  legislation,  have  you' not? 

Ml'.  Patten.  My  interest  started  as  far  back  as  when  I  was  an  in- 
structor in  Harvard  ITniversity,  in  1898  and  1899. 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  you  were  in  Washington  you  became  interested 
largely  at  the  time  the  commission  was  appointed  during  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress  and  made  this  report,  did  you  not  ? 

JSIr.  Patten.  Oh.  I  favored  this  legislation  many  years  before  that 
time. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But.  I  meant  that  you  had  taken  active  interest  ever 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  been  interested  in  this  legislation  ever  since 
1900.    I  always  have  been  in  favor  of  stricter  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Oh.  we  knoAV  that.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  that. 
No  one  disputes  that  statement,  and  I  have  no  reason  to.  Now,  do 
you  appear  here  merely  as  an  officer  of  this  organization,  or  are  you 
receiving  compensation  for  appearing  here  in  the  interest  of  this 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  never  received  a  penny  compensation  from  the 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America.  Money  has  not  and  can  not  change 
my  immigration  views. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Well,  have  you  been  receiving  compensation  for  your 
services  here  on  this  legislation  from  other  sources? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  have  received  compensation  for  things  that  I  have 
done.    So  do  Congressmen;    I  have 

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing).  You  are  not  receiving  any  compensa- 
tion now? 

Mr.  Patten.  I  am  receiving  nothing  for  this  appearance.  I  never 
have  received  any  compensation  from  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America 

Mr.  Sabath  (interposing).  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  were  re- 
ceiving anything  from  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America.  I  say, 
Are  you  receiving  any  compensation  for  looking  after  the  restric- 
tive legislation? 
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Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Paitex.  That  I  do  not  care  to  state. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  you  have  received  it  for  manj'^  years? 

Mr.  Patten.  Why,  yes;  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  receiving 
money  from  patriotic  men  to  help  carry  on  this  patriotic  work.  They 
have  no  "  axes  to  grind."  It  is  pure  patriotism  with  them  and  with 
this  Order. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  I  Avanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  were  appearing  here  and  had  been  in  former 
years  as  an  American  citizen  who  has  no  other  interests,  but  I  just 
want  to  show  that  he  has  been  following  this  legislation  and  has 
been  receiving  compensation,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  all ;  I  don't  wish  to  get  into  an  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  a  little  statement.  In  the  discussion 
here  on  this  resolution,  numerous  organizations  have  asked  to  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  this  bill — organizations  who  have  favored 
the  literacy  test,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  stiffening  of  the  immigration 
laws.  I  have  told  the  various  representatives  who  wanted  to  be  heard 
on  this  resolution  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  take  fur- 
ther time  of  the  committee,  as  the  hearings  had  been  running  along 
at  great  length.  The  other  day  I  met  Mr.  Patten  and  I  asked  him — 
as  he  knew  the  details  of  the  discussions  of  the  late  Judge  Burnett 
as  to  waiving  the  law  during  the  war  as  regards  Mexican  labor — 
if  he  would  not  come  here  and  help  us  straighten  out  the  situation 
and  bring  us,  the  conunittee,  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Judge  Burnett — 
the  untimely  death  of  the  judge  having  left  his  files  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  information  then.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Patten  came,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  been  here,  and  has 
given  us  this  information. 

Mr.  Patten.  May  I  say  an  additional  word,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee?  What  money  I  have  received  has  not 
influenced  my  views  one  iota.  I  entertained  these  views  when  I  was 
an  instructor  at  Harvard.  I  expressed  those  views  in  lectures,  par- 
ticularh'  in  a  course  on  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  money  has  enabled  me  to  do  things  that  I  would  like  to  do  and 
that  I  could  not  have  done  without  it.  No  selfish  interests  or  ulterior 
motives  of  any  kind  have  influenced  me  with  reference  to  my  efforts 
in  behalf  of  what  I  consider  the  most  important  piece  of  patriotic 
legislation  for  furthering  real  enlightened  democracy,  our  ideals, 
standards,  and  institutions  that  Congress  has  put  on  the  statute 
books  this  century.     I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  our  col- 
league, Mr.  White. 

STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HAYS  B.  WHITE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  important  to  the  committee, 
but  I  want  to  put  this  committee  right.  I  want  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee some  views  that  may  not  be  pertinent  especially  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  say,  as  you  know,  since  the  beginning  of 
tliese  hearings  Ave  have  heard  man}"  things  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  labor  and  immigration.  We  have  listened  to  all  views 
on  immigration,  such  as  labor  conditions,  conditions  on  the  farm, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  time  to  go  on  for  15  or  20  minutes  to 
listen  to  you. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  significant,  15  or  -20  minutes,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably above  the  time  I  will  use.  And,  I  will  also  call  your  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  the  statement 
that  I  probably  use  less  time  than  any  man  on  the  committee.  T 
have  only  usecl  that  time  when  I  felt  myself,  in  the  language  of 
the  aged  patriarch,  impelled  to  speak. 

The  CHAimiAN.  The  impelling  force  is  always  here,  as  applied  to^ 
the  members  of  the  committee,  as  you  are  familiar. 

Mr,  White.  Well,  that  applies  more  especially  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  one  proposition  that  has  been 
frequently  discussed  about  farm  labor,  and  treatment  of  labor  in 
the  city,  that  they  go  there  to  receive  better  wages,  and  the  low 
wages  that  are  paid  on  the  farm,  relatively  and  comparatively,  as 
compared  with  the  wages  in  the  city — and  I  am  going  to  lay  down 
this  proposition  that  men  as  a  rule  do  not  leave  the  farm  in  order 
to  improve  their  condition ;  or  if  they  do,  I  make  the  statement  that 
they  do  not  improve  their  condition  when  they  do.  and  that  they 
are  better  off  on  the  farm. 

There  are  a  good  many  fascinations,  a  good  many  attractions  in 
the  city  that  the  men  do  not  understand  before  they  go  to  the  city, 
and  then  they  find  disappointment;  and  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
men  who  leave  the  farm  are  worse  off.  They  leave,  as  a  rule,  gen- 
erally speaking,  on  account  of  the  bright  lights  and  such  other  at- 
tractions, and  they  are  worse  off  than  Avhen  they  lived  on  the  farm. 
It  is  a  situation  with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and  1  say  to  you 
that  my  man  whom  I  am  paying  the  modest  wage  of  $T0  per  month 
is  earning  more  money  net,  is  feeding  and  clothing  his  family  better- 
than  the  laborer  in  the  city  who  is  getting  $1,500  or  $2,000  a 
year,  as  the  case  may  be,  because  he  has  a  house  to  live  in  of  seven 
rooms;  has  two  cows  to  milk  the  year  around,  and  I  furnish  the- 
feed;  because  he  has  a  great  flock  of  chickens,  and  I  furnish  the 
feed;  because  I  give  him  two  hogs  to  butcher,  and  I  furnish  the 
feed ;  because  he  has  all  of  the  land  that  he  can  use  for  a  garden, 
and  I  furnish  the  land  and  furnish  him  time  to  cultivate  that  gar- 
den; because  I  furnish  all  of  his  fuel.  Now,  he  is  getting  better 
than  $2,500  a  year,  but  he  does  not  know  it,  and  he  wants  to  go  to> 
the  city.  He  came  from  the  city  and  has  paid  all  of  his  debts  on 
the  farm,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  can  not 
take  a  thousand  men  out  of  the  city  and  put  them  on  the  farm.  There 
are  a  good  many  reasons  for  it.  The  settlement  of  this  question  is 
beyond  the  ])ower  of  this  Congress,  this  committee,  or  this  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  a  question  of  philosophy.     It  is  a  question  of  society 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  can't  you  take  a  thousand  men  from  the  city, 
young  men,  and  put  them  out  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  White.  Because  they  do  not  know  how  to  farm;  were  never 
taught  to  farm.  It  takes  a  smarter  man  to  be  a  farmer  than  any- 
thing else.    There  is  no  question  about  that.    Anybody  can  become 
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a  lawyer.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  gentlemen  I  stndied  law  when  I 
was  a  young  man.  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  bright  enough 
to  be  a  farmer,  and  I  quit  law  then  and  there. 

Xow,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  another  thing,  gentlemen.  You  talk 
about  fai'ming,  and  you  talk  about  getting  men  on  the  farm.  I  tell 
you  in  the  United  States  that  farming  has  been  developed  to-day 
and  is  ahead  of  any  other  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  food 
l^ioducts,  the  prices  of  food  products  are  lower  when  it  leaves  the 
hands  of  the  producer  than  any  other  necessity  in  the  United  States; 
and  then  you  talk  about  putting  men  on  the  farm — a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  with  a  view  to  having  the  Government  pur- 
chase farms  and  improve  the  lan<l.  reclaim  the  land,  and  put  farmers 
on  it,  and  yet  the  price  of  food  when  it  leaves  the  producer  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  necessity  in  the  United  States.  Take  two  particulars 
alone:  take  the  case  of  cattle  and  swine.  The  decrease  in  the  price 
of  those  products  to  the  farmer  in  the  last  eight  months  has  been 
1^2,500,000.000  plus.  Another  thing,  gentlemen.  I  am  going  to  call  ta. 
(.he  attention  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Weltt  (interposing).  AVhat  is  the  quotation  on  the  farm? 

^Nfr.  White.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  What  is  tlie  quotation  on  cattle  and  swine  on  the- 
farm? 

Mr.  White.  The  price — well,  sir,  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 
There  are  25  different  grades  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  Are  you  a 
farmer:  have  you  had  experience? 

ISIr.  Welty.  All  of  my  life. 

Mr.  White.  All  of  your  life:  well,  you  know.  then. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  am  asking  the  question  for  information. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  question,  and  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  I  will  say  that  there  are  more  than  25 
different  grades  of  cattle  that  go  on  the  Kansas  City  market  every 
day. 

The  talk  has  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  it  in  Congress,, 
and  in  bills,  and  we  have  heard  it  for  50  years  about  raw  material. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  the  farmer  is  a  manufacturer  of  wheat,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  It  costs  money  to  raise  wheat.  He  must 
have  large  investments ;  he  must  have  a  farm,  wagons,  teams,  plows, 
tractors,  and  there  are  a  hundred  ]:)recarious  vicissitudes  that  affect  the 
production  of  his  goods  that  do  not  apply  to  other  industries.  And 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  must  take  that  stuff  to  the  market,  where  he 
can  not  hold  it  for  a  single  dav;  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  live 
stock.  There  is  more  than  $4,500,000,000  worth  of  cattle,  and 
$4,000,000,000  worth  of  swine  that  are.  I  believe,  subject  to  the  ca- 
prices of  the  market  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control.  Now, 
I  speak  advisedly,  gentlemen.  I  have  had  experience  as  a  farmer 
all  of  my  life  and  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  fact  to-day  that  foodstuffs 
are  cheaper  than  any  other  necessity  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  organization  among  farmers  for  the  control  of  prices. 

There  are  to-day  more  than  $50,000,000,000  invested  in  agriculture. 
The  product  of  agriculture  in  1918  had  the  value  of  $21,000,000,000. 
Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  discussion  as  to  fixing  prices  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  except  I  say  that  here  is  a  great  fundamental 
proposition,  a  great  question,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  stimulating  of  production.    With  the  rehabilitation  of  the  great 
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European  agricultural  industry  which  is  now  taking  place — read 
the  report  of  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Long  Island,  and  see  what  Belgium  is 
doing,  see  what  France  is  doing,  see  what  Germany  is  doing  and  you 
will  find 

Mr.  Vaile.  Your  figures  must  be  wrong.  Haven't  you  made  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  invested  and  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  products  for  one  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Sabath  has  just  sent  for  the  latest  statis- 
tical abstract. 

Mr.  White.  My  figures  were  taken  from  the  statistical  abstract. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  would  be  a  return  of  nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  value  of  the  crops,  yes,  sir.  Do 
you  know  something  about  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Vaile.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  you  know  that  the  packers  in  Chicago,  that 
their  turnover  on  their  investment,  and  that  their  sales — I  can  not 
give  them  to  you  exactly — but  their  sales  are  enormous.  Those 
figures  are  shown  in  the  statistical  abstract,  and  their  turnover  is 
over  and  over,  and  over  again,  and  again  on  the  value  of  the  initial 
investment.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many  industries.  Now,  I  am 
right  about  this,  but  possibly  I  should  approximate  my  statements, 
but  it  exceeds,  as  I  take  it  from  the  statistical  abstract  $50,000,000,- 
000.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Sabath? 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  White.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  investments. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Oh,  I  think  it  must  be  greater,  because  I  have  a 
clipping  here  that  shows  that  the  value  of  the  1919  crop,  animals, 
and  animal  production,  was  $24,982,000,000. 

Mr.  White.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  is  an  increase  of  $2,500,000,000,  over  1918. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  that  confirms  my  statement,  Mr.  Vaile.  I  said 
$21,000,000,000  for  1918. 

Mr.  Vaile.  Well,  then,  every  farmer  gets  a  return  on  his  invest- 
ment of  nearly  one-half  of  the  plant,  of  the  total  investment  in  the 
business  and  it  seems  that  that  is  strange.  Is  that  the  conclusion 
that  you  draw  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  suggested,  or  it  is  deducible  from  what  you 
said,  that  they  had  $50,000,000,000  invested,  and  that  the  value  of 
their  products  was  only  $21,000,000,000.  That  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  enormous  expense  of  production,  and  their  re- 
turns would  probably  be  a  great  deal  less  than  some  other  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  White.  I  didn't  think,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  simply  make  that  suggestion  to  the  gentlemen  that 
do  not  seem  to  understand. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  have  time  to  analyze  this  statement,  as  I 
am  taking  too  much  of  the  committee's  time,  but  if  they  would  ana- 
lyze the  figures  they  would  see. 

The  Chairman.  We  started  in  with  the  first  witness  saying  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  statistics.    Now,  we  are  using  statistics  ad  libitum. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not  got  absolute  faith  in  statistics;  but,  read 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  can  come  closer  to  them  than  we  can. 
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Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  question  that  i.s  involved  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  the  matter  that  will  undoubtedly  be  voted  upon  shortly, 
when  the  committee  is  through  its  hearings ;  do  you  believe  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  tlie  farmers  or  to  the  average  American  to  per- 
mit cheap,  ignorant 

Mr.  White  (interposing).  Go  ahead  with  your  question;  I  know 
the  words  that  you  will  speak  'ere  from  3'our  opening  lips  they 

break 

*  Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  Since  you  have  ])rejudged  me,  I  was 
going  to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  issue,  as  to 
permitting  second-class  labor  to  come  into  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  wliether  that  would  be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
to  the  country? 

]Mi'.  White.  Well,  I  have  very  decided  views  on  the  whole  immi- 
gration question,  and  they  are  views  which  I  judge  will  answer  your 
question. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  the  cotton  raisers  and  to  the  beet  men, 
and  those  men  down  there  if  we  will  let  this  labor  come  in.  They 
liave  been  getting  it  surreptitiously  and  they  said  so  here  before  this 
committee. 

On  a  general  proposition,  I  presume  I  agree  with  all  true  Ameri- 
cans that  we  should  build  a  well  around  America  and  maintain  that 
wall  around  this  country.  While  I  am  talking  about  that,  I  want  to 
discuss  it  for  a  minute.    Have  I  answered  your  question? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  the  proposed  proposi- 
tion of  building  a  wall,  that  we  have  built  a  wall  ai-ound  our  homes, 
the  farmer  builds  a  wall  around  his  farm,  and  he  builds  it  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  his  own  interests  and  he  is  protected  in  that 
right;  that  is  his  castle;  that  is  his  home,  as  has  been  stated,  and 
no  man  can  trespass;  no  man  can  complain  of  his  right;  no  man 
can  enter  without  his  permission.  This  Xation  has  the  power  fun- 
damentally to  do  that,  and  it  should  do  it.  It  is  imperative  that 
they  should  do  it  at  this  time  and  protect  itself. 

The  States  have  built  walls  and  so  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned they  have  no  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  have  no  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
I  am  a  farmer;  and  now,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  that  the  farmer 

Mr.  Welty  (interposing).  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  a 
sovereign  State  builds  a  wall  against  another  sovereign  State? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  If  you  care  to  have 
an  answer  to  that  proposition,  I  might  answer  you  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  wall  between  the  members  of  a  family  and  the  States 
are  the  members  of  this  great  family,  and  Nation  with  the  national 
Government  as  its  center.  The  Government  of  this  country  has 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  our  States  are  concerned,  they  can  levy  no 
imposts,  and  there  are  certain  other  laws  that  do  not  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  they  have  no  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Swope.  In  the  discussion  of  the  liquor  question,  do  not  some 
of  the  States  set  up  that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold  abroad,  or  purchased 
for  sale 

Mr.  Whii'e.  That  is  right.  These  questions  are  not  pertinent  to 
the  subject.     We  all  understand  those  questions.     We  have  always 
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iiiaintrtined  tliat  wall  and  have  a  right,  and  will  maintain  that  wall 
wherever  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

Comino-  back,  gentlemen,  again  to  the  agricultural  development. 
Since  the  foundation  of  this  Government,  the  day  that  the  fii-st 
colonists  landed  here,  from  that  time  on  agriculture  has  been  the 
primary  industry  in  this  country,  because  it  supplies  the  primary 
want,  and  without  agriculture  the  Nation  will  perish. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing,  that  the  farmei 
is  just  as  good  a  kicker  as  anybody,  and  the  farmer  will  kick  just 
as  hard  as  anybody.  I  defy  you  to  find  any  class  that  will  kick 
any  harder  than  the  farmer:  I  w^ant  to  tell  you  one  thing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  in  one  sense  you 
can  not  impoverish  the  farmer  and  in  the  most  vital  proposition  in 
the  human  life;  that  is,  you  can  not  starve  him.  His  shadow  will 
never  grow  less.  He  is  never  hungry  and  never  was.  and  the  farmer 
never  thinks  about  the  thing  that  absolutely  absorbs  the  thought 
of  the  man  in  town.  They  live  in  a  different  world.  The  man  in 
town  is  thinking  of  something  to  eat  every  day:  the  farmer  never 
thinks  of  anything  to  eat. 

INIr.  Welty.  But  he  goes  to  his  meals  three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  White.  And  he  always  has  enough  of  what  he  calls  dinner 
left  over  for  his  sup])er. 

Mr.  Sabath.  And  he  has  a  place  to  live. 

Mr.  White.  And  in  passing,  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
the  man  in  the  city  no  more  understands  the  conditions  on  the  farm 
than  the  farmer  imderstands  the  conditions  in  the  city,  and  so  they 
never  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Yaile.  Do  you  think  we  should  undertake  to  import  lalior 
to  save  an  industry,  that  that  should  be  undertaken? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  of  course,  here  is  a  good  question.  I  think 
you  understand  this  ver;\'  clearly.  I  understand  this  I  think.  Those 
"fellows  have  my  heart-rending  sympathy. 

INIr.  Yaile.  If  I  followed  my  personal  interests  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  be  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  The  people  in  my_  district 
are  interested  in  it  and  are  sending  telegrams  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not  said  I  was  against  it.  I  am  trying  to 
correct  some  false  impressions. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  hare  you  do  that 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  think  you  are  giving  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  said  in  the  beginning  of  your  statement  that 
the  farmer  did  not  leave  the  farm  to  better  his  condition.  Does 
he  not  leave  the  farm  to  better  his  condition? 

Mr.  White.  That  may  he  his  impression.  I  say  he  does  not  bet- 
ter his  condition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  you  said  that  he  does  not  leave  the  farm  to 
better  his  condition,  my  question  is.  does  he  not  leave  the  farm 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  is  bettering  his  condition? 

Mr.  Whitk.  Yes.  sir:  he  does.  I  can  answer  that  question  without 
equivocation. 

I  Avant  vou  to  understand  that  T  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer 
is  getting  "a  square  deal.     I  do  not  think  that  he  is  getting  a  square 
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deal,  but  I  was  gaino-  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  the  ^SlidcUe  West 
is  better  off,  on  the  average,  so  far  as  immunity  from  want  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  that  he  is  better  otf  than  any  other  section  of 
the  population  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Welty.  If  that  is  true,  doesn't  he  get  a  square  deal? 

Ml",  White.  Xo  :  he  does  not  get  a  square  deal.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  tell  you  the  reason  why.  I  will  tell  you  that  some  other 
time.  But,  I  say  he  is  better  off.  but  he  does  not  realize  it.  He  does 
not  get  a  s({uare  deal,  of  course,  he  does  not.  I  will  tell  you  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  does  not  get  it,  but  he  is  getting  a  better  treatment 
than  the  consumer  is  getting  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  think  you  are  giving  some  interesting  information. 

Mr.  White.  The  middleman  goes  out  here  and  buys  a  bushel  of 
j:)otatoes  for  $1.75  and  sells  tliem  for  $3.20  a  bushel  in  a  measure 
that  in  my  judgment  will  probably  measure  out  about  $4  to  $-lr..")0 
a  bushel,  the  quarter  peck.  You  do  not  find  anything  but  a  (juarter- 
l)eck  measure  in  the  average  Washington  grocery  store.  The  farmer 
does  not  get  a  s(juare  deal,  but  the  consumer  gets  a  worse  one.  If 
I  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wheat,  I  must 
have  a  farm  and  ec|uipmont,  jind  machinery  that  costs  many  thou- 
!  iinds  of  dollars.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  details,  but  I 
must  have  a  farm  and  machinery,  and  I  must  pay  taxes  upon  them 
and  I  am  subject  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather,  the  hail,  the 
heat,  the  drought,  the  flood,  and  all  of  those  things,  and  it  requires 
months  to  produce  a  bushel  of  Avheat,  or  manufacture  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  I  use  the  word  ''manufacture.''  And  there  should  only 
be  one  intermediary  between  the  wheat  and  the  consuuier.  possibly 
two,  that  is  the  mill  and  the  bake  oven,  and  the  bread  from  that 
barrel  of  flour  will  cost  you  and  me  from  $31  to  $35,  depending 
upon  what  you  buy,  while  the  wheat  in  that  barrel  of  flour  has  been 
sold  by  the  farmer  at  the  station  at  from  $8  to  $10.  That  is  an  inher- 
ent fundamental  proposition,  and  it  will  take  something  more  than 
legislation  to  cure  the  evil.  The  only  thing  that  will  change  this 
situation,  getting  at  it  briefly,  will  be  a  better  system  of  distribution. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  any  further.  I  did  not  get  up  to  say  so  much, 
but  3^ou  have  provoked  me  to  say  it,  and  I  have  taken  more  time  than 
I  intended. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  White,  this  article  that  I  have  before  me  states 
that  the  value  average  income  of  the  farmers  was  nearlv  $4,000  for 
every  one  of  the  6,000,000  farms  in  the  United  States.  Now,  if  this 
is  correct,  that  would  be  a  fair  return  for  the  labor  that  the  farmer 
puts  in.  if  it  averages  $4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  White.  I  can  not  say  yes  to  yf)ur  question,  because  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  farm  and  many  other  things. 

]Mr.  Sabath.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  farmers  during  the  last  three 
or  four  3^ears  have  been  better  off  than  they  ever  have  been  in  the 
history  of  our  country;  aren't  they  more  prosperous? 

Mr.  White.  They  are  fairly  prosperous. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  they  not  have  more  money  than  they  ever  had 
before  ? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  true,  everybody  has.     I  am  not  complaining. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  automobiles  in  your  State 
alone  ? 
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Mr.  White.  Well,  I  could  tell  you  that,  but  I  can  not  do  so 
without  reference  to  the  figures. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  haven't  got  it  here,  but 

Mr.  White  (interposing).  The  hired  hands  have  automobiles  in 
my  country. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  farmers  get  many  things  on  the  farm  that  is 
valuable  to  them  and  to  the  people,  and  do  you  not  think  if  the  people 
knew  the  situation  as  you  know  it,  they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to 
come  to  the  city,  and  that  many  who  leave  the  farm  would  not  leave, 
and  many  who  live  in  the  city  would  gladly  go  out  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  said  that  they  went  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  this  proposition,  all  of  this 
talk  ahout  getting  men  back  to  the  farm — now  you  have  all  heard 
about  the  man  who  lived  by  London  Bridge,  and  at  the  age  of  90 
years  wanted  to  die  in  quiet.  He  wanted  to  die  in  quiet  and  they 
took  him  out  to  the  country,  and  had  to  bring  him  back  to  the  bridge 
so  he  could  die  in  peace,  he  could  not  live  without  the  noise.  Well, 
it  is  the  same  with  the  people  in  the  city.  That  is  the  same  situation 
you  will  find  to-daj'^  in  New  York,  or  that  you  will  find  to-day  in 
Chicago.  Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  an  exception  to  the  ruk. 
where  an  intelligent  young  man  wants  to  move  from  the  city  to  the 
farm,  and  doas  move  to  the  farm  and  makes  a  farmer,  and  makes  a 
good  one ;  but  taking  the  people  as  a  whole  you  could  not  do  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  can  not  be  denied  that  during 
the  last  25  years  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  immigi'ants  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  have  lived  in  the  cities,  in  the  popu- 
lous centers  for  a  year  or  two  and  the  first  opportunity  that  they 
could  have  to  get  out  on  the  farm  they  would  get  out  on  the  farm  and 
secure  a  piece  of  land  and  start  cultivating  it  and  secure  for  them- 
selves a  home  that  will  provide  for  them  and  theirs  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives. 

Mr.  White.  That  probably  is  true,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  rule. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  State  of  Minnesota,  tlie  Dakotas,  that  territory  up  through 
there  was  half  populated  by  immigrants? 

Mr,  White.  But  those  men  came  in  there  and  went  to  the  farms. 

Mr.  Sabath.  But  most  of  the  people  that  have  been  coming  here 
for  the  last  year,  the  majority  of  them,  80  per  cent  of  them,  come 
from  the  rural  districts  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  opportunities  have 
become  a  great  deal  less  than  they  were? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  men  who  came  into  my  district  and 
have  been  very  prosperous  farmers,  as  prosperous  a  class  of  farmers 
as  we  have  hacl,  are  possibly  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Danes,  the  Norwegians — of  course,  the  Norwegians  are  counted  as 
Scandinavians — and  the  French,  all  stand  side  by  side  as  a  thrifty 
and  prosperous  class  of  people.  They  came  in  more  than  20  years 
ago,  but  few  have  come  in  within  the  last  20  years,  into  my  section. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  tell  us  why? 

Mr.  White.  As  the  chairman  has  well  said,  those  opportunities  do 
not  exist.    They  do  not  exist  at  this  time. 
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Agriculture  has  been  overdone  in  the  United  States  from  the 
foundation  of  this  Government,  because  it  is  the  primary  industry 
of  the  peojjle  of  this  country.  If  you  will  read  the  history,  the 
economic  history  of  the  Government,  you  will  find  that  many  times 
in  the  past  when  they  had  corn  rotting  in  the  bins,  and  wheat  would 
not  pay  for  its  transportation  to  market,  the  profits  from  the 
crops  in  this  country  were  going  to  the  middleman.  That  does  not 
require  any  argument  to  prove  to  you,  or  to  anybody  else.  But  so 
far  as  our  agriculture  requires  any  great  stimulus,  why  we  have 
stimulated  agriculture  through  the  alternation  of  overcropping  and 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  just  as  much  as  produc- 
tion has  been  stimulated  along  any  other  line  of  industry. 

Now,  consumption  is  beginning  to  overtake  production,  and  I 
have  heard  it  said  within  a  short  time  Ave  would  be  importing  wheat. 
Of  course,  I  will  not  make  any  prophecy  on  that  subject. 

I  have  already  taken  up  more  of  the  committee's  time  than  I  in- 
tended to.  I  desire  to  close  by  placing  before  the  committee  a  reso- 
lution of  the  legislature  of  the  great  State  of  Kansas,  pertaining  to 
immigration  and  kindred  subjects,  received  this  day  by  me,  as 
follows : 

[House  concurrent  resolution.] 

A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  Memorializing  Congress  to  revise  thei  immigration   and 
naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  strained  relations  existing  Ijetween  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Nation  have  been  found  by  the  agents  of  the  Government  to  be 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  prevalence  amongst  our  alien  residents  and  citizens 
of  foreign  birth  to  illiteracy,  pauperism,  Avrong  ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
democracy,  and  prejudice  against  goAernment,  law,  and  order  engendering  an 
almost  complete  inability  to  understand  our  institutions  and  Government  and 
thus  endangering  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  popular  government  in  state  and 
nation ;  and 

Whereas  we  are  persuaded  that  the  prevention  of  increase  in  this  class  of 
population  is  necessary:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  How<e  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Kansas  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memorial- 
ized to  enact  into  law  as  speedily  as  possible  measures  which  shall  look  to  stop- 
ping this  stream  of  evil  at  its  source.  We  earnestly  reconmiend  that  such  a 
national  statute  upon  immigration  should  include : 

First.  An  examination  at  the  port  of  embarkation  in  the  country  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen  of  every  prospective  emigrant  to  the  United  States.  This  examina- 
tion should  be  made  so  thorough  and  minute  that  the  consular  representative 
of  the  United  States  conducting  the  same  may  become  thorouglily  acquainted 
with  the  moral  character  of  the  prospective  emigrant  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  his  financial  ability  to  care  for  himself  and  family,  if  he 
have  one. 

Second.  His  ideas  concerning  the  supremacy  of  organized  government  and 
law,  his  political  ideals  and  afhiiations  in  regard  to  the  theories  of  govern- 
ment and  society,  particularly  concerning  those  doctrines  known  as  free  love, 
polygamy,  communism,  radicalism,  socialism,  bolshevism,  and  anarchy. 

Upon  completing  such  examination  and  tindiug  the  prospective  emigrant 
qualitied  in  all  the  respects  indicated  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
Ihe  consul  shall  issue  to  him  a  passport  which  will  entitle  him  to  enter  the 
United  States  at  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  upon  which  lie  embai'ks  is  char- 
tered. The  innnigration  olhcers  at  the  port  of  debarkation  must  refuse  landing 
privilege  to  any  immigrant  who  does  not  possess  such  passport. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  period  of  probation  befoi-e  being  admitted  to 
citizenship  shall  be  extended  to  five  years,  and  until  the  applicant  has  satisfied 
the  court  that  he  has  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language 
and  to  understand  tlie  foundation  principles  of  our  Government  as  set  forth  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  present  wholesome  restrictions  in  other  respects  be  retained. 
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Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  and  eng-rossetl  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  eacli  house  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Senator  and  every  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent  resolution  originated  in  the  House, 
and  passed  that  body  January  13,  1920. 

W.  P.  Lambeetson, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Clarence  W.  IMiller, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Passed  the  Senate  January  21,  1920. 


Approved  January  27,  1920. 


Chas.  S.  Hoffman, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Emmett  D.  George, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Henry    J.    Allen,    Governor. 


The  Chaiijman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  White.  We  are 
ghid  you  are  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  at  all  times  we  desire 
your  views. 

RepresentatiA'e  Hudspeth  has  handed  me  some  additional  tele- 
grams which  will  be  read  to  you,  as  follows : 

Brownsville,  Tex., 

January  31.  11)20. 
Hon.  Claude  B.  Hudspeth,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Have  read  Mr.  Jessup's  wire  to  you  of  this  date:  every  word  of  wliich  I 
most  heartily  indorse.  For  the  past  tv,-o  years  tlie  farmers  of  this  section, 
acting  under  great  disadvantages,  have  secured  the  ma.ior  portion  of  their 
labor  from  Mexico.  They  liuve  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  this  labor  here 
on  the  border  on  account  of  the  fact  that  representatives  of  agricultural  enter- 
prises from  many  sections  in  the  interior  of  the  State  have  been  here  bidding 
iiigh  for  these  laborers.  We  feel  that  a  real  emergency  exists  and  respectfully 
request  that  y<»u  \\ill  do  everything  in  your  power  to  lielp  us  out  at  tliis  time. 

A.  B.  Cole, 
Mayor  of  City  of  BroioiisriUc. 
S.  C,  Tt-cker, 
Chairman  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Eastland,  Tex.. 
February  1.  1!>20. 
Hon.  Claude  B.  Hudspeth,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Telegram  received.  Not  question  of  cheap  labor  but  help  at  any  price.  Only 
crop  in  four  years  account  droughts.  Thirty  per  cent  not  gathered ;  nuicli 
ruined.  Account  constant  rains  no  land  prepared  for  next  crop.  We  go  into 
spring  gathering  crops  hopelessly;  behind  with  work  and  little  help.  Negroes 
gone,  whites  quit,  Mexicans  still  on  job  and  only  hope.  I  am  heartsick  and 
feel  like  letting  weeds  have  faruL  This  is  the  story  of  myself,  my  neighbors, 
and  all  western  farmers. 

Don  H.  Biggers. 


Clint,  Tex., 

January  31,  1290. 
Hon.  Claude  F>.  Hudspeth,  Washington,  D.  C: 

This  committee  appointed  Farm  Bureau  to  urge  you  to  use  every  influence 
at  your  command  to  insure  passage  of  bill  now  before  Senate  providing  regula- 
tions on  importation  of  Mexican  labor.  This  project  necessitates  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  labor  in  the  three  following  months.  Additional  details  by 
mail. 

Frank  P.  Frlst. 
Pat  Dolan. 
H.  M.  Coffin. 
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BiG.spRiNG.  Tex.. 

Frhiuurii  1,  J9J0. 
Oingressniaii  Hidspkth.  ^V(l.^^llill<Jto)l.  I).  ('.: 

We  heartily  indorse  the  Hn<ls])erh  lesoliitiou  for  suspension  lirerncy  test  and 
request  your  support  of  the  measure. 

Chamber  of  Commeeci-:. 


Ea.stland,  Tex., 
JaniKinj  31,  1920. 
Congressman  Claude  Htdspeth,  M'ashiitytou.  D.  C: 

Unprecedented  demand  for  labor  in  Texas,  incident  ro  favorable  crop  condi- 
tions. Demand  for  labor  in  the  oil  fields  and  railroad  construction  make  it  im- 
perative that  all  possil)le  Mexican  labor  be  made  available.  This  State  will 
suffer  millions  of  dollars  loss  if  ^lexic.-m  labor  is  excluded. 

H.  P.  Breisford. 


Brownsville,  Tex., 

■JfuiKary  31,  1920. 
Hon.  Claude  B.  Hudspeth,  \\'ashht(it(»i.  1).  C: 

I  am  operating  a  2,000-acre  plantation  under  irrigation.  Almost  every  laborer 
on  the  place  is  a  Mexican  citizen.  If  tiiese  should  be  dejiorted  and  others 
barred  fi-om  entering  Texas  our  plantation  would  be'forved  to  lie  idle,  as  would 
hundreds  of  other  faruLs  here.  Many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  sold  in  this 
\alley  last  winter  to  be  cleared  and  put  in  cultivation  this  sununer,  none  of 
which  can  be  done  without  the  help  of  ^Mexican  citizens.  As  matters  stand  to- 
day our  labor  supply  is  entirely  inadequate.  An  open  dooi  to  this  labor  on  this 
border  is  jjositively  no  detriment  to  American  interests  and  institutions.  If  we 
are  deprived  of  this  help  this  fertile  valley  will  become  a  wilderness.  This  wire 
doesn't  overstate  the  facts.     Please  help  us. 

C.  L.  .Iessup. 


Houston,  Tex., 
Jan  11(1)1/  30,  1920. 
Hon.  Cl.\ude  Hudspeth,  House  of  Rcpre-^cutntircs,  Wasliiiuito)i,  I>.  ('.: 

Please  permit  me  to  commend  you  for  your  fight  to  retain  Mexican  labor  in 
this  State.  On  the  front  page  of  to-day's  Chronicle  there  is  an  item  stating  that 
San  Augustine  County  faces  an  alarming  shortage  of  farmers,  that  there  are 
8(10  vacant  farm  houses,  but  not  a  vacant  to\\n  residence,  and  business  league 
there  has  spent  nnich  time  trying  to  reach  new  farmers,  but  with  little  succes.s. 
It  is  also  my  opinion  that  were  Mexican  labor  abolished  from  Texas  railroad 
tracks  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  low  production  of  lumber  woidd  be  still 
further  lowered.  More  Mexican  labor  should  be  brought  into  Texas  instead  of 
getting  rid  of  what  we  have.  Believe  this  is  the  sentiment  of  any  man  who  is 
not  an  officeholder  or  a  tmion  man. 

K.  W.  Wier. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALBERT  JOHNSON,  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  JoHXsoN.  jNIr.  Vaile  will  take  the  chair.  The  views 'of  our 
colleague.  Judge  Sabath,  are  well  known,  but  I  think  we  should 
hear  from  him.  Representative  Sabath  is  the  oldest  member  of  this 
committee  in  point  of  service.  He  has  given  much  time  to  the  work 
of  the  committee,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  your  chairman 
encouraged  these  hearings  to  cover  quite  a  wide  discussion  of  labor 
and  immigration  problems.  A  statement  from  Judge  Sabath  will 
round  out  the  inquiry  and  add  to  the  arguments  presented.  When 
a  pamphlet  containing  these  hearings  is  printed,  it  will  be  in  great 
demand.     Few  members,  even  of  this  committee,  know  the  amount 
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of  mail  that  comes  to  the  office  of  the  chairman  asking  for  printed 
matter  on  all  phases  of  the  immigration  question.  High-schools 
in  nearly  every  State  have  revived  the  subject.  Instructors  and 
students  write  daily  for  printed  copies  of  our  latest  discussions,  de- 
bates, and  speeches. 

I  wish  we  had  more  to  send  them.  For  this  reason  I  have  inter- 
jected at  points  in  these  hearings,  statements  concerning  immigra- 
tion generally — fundamental  arguments  for  restriction,  and  the  like. 
For  this  reason  I  shall,  with  the  committee's  permission,  place  the 
latest  figures  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  as  to  arrivals  and  de- 
partures froui  the  United  States  in  these  hearings  as  an  appendix; 
also  an  analysis  of  these  figures  by  the  Immigration  Restriction 
I/eague.  Before  closing  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  attending  so  faithfully  these  hearings. 

Xo  man  can  better  state  the  position  of  those  who  favor  continued 
innnigration  unliampered  by  a  literacy  test  than  Judge  Sabath. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Vaile.)  Judge  Sabath,  the  committee  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  ADOLPH  SABATH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  due 
to  an  important  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  my  illness  I  was  unable  to  be  present  during  the  entire  hearings 
on  this  bill,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  regret  exceedingly.  However,  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  remarks  and  statements  of  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Hudspeth,  of  Texas,  in  behalf  of  the  resolution;  also 
those  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hay  den,  of  Arizona,  and  those  of  Mr, 
Mandeville,  representing  the  sugar-beet  people,  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  I  also  followed  with  great  interest 
the  earnest  statement  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Box,  of  Texas,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  H.  Patten,  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution. 

In  as  much  as  we  are  about  to  take  a  vote,  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  and  that  I  owe  it  not  only  to  myself  but  to  the  connnittee  to 
express  my  views  upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. This  is  the  seventh  term  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  during  these  many  3^ears  I  have 
heard  many  discussions  and  arguments  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
on  the  innnigration  and  labor  questions  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, after  careful  study  of  the  subject,  that  foreign  labor  is  needed 
to  keep* up  the  production  and  development  of  our  country;  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  innnigration  has  been  loyal,  beneficial,  and  needful. 
I  have  frequently  stated  that  it  is  my  honest  belief  that  immigra- 
tion has  been  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  the  country  and  to 
American  labor  because  it  has  advanced  the  American  laboring  man 
to  the  better  and  higher  position  which  he  to-day  occupies. 

Mr.  White,  of  Kansas,  has  splendidly  stated  "  that  America  was 
primai'ily  an  agricultural  country  and  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  have  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,"  and  even 
thought  I  admit  that  to-day  America  is  a  great  agricultural  country 
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and  as  shown  during  the  past  four  years  was  capable  of  feeding  not 
only  our  own  country,  but  nearly  the  entire  unfortunate  population 
of  Europe,  I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  America  is  also  the  leading 
manufacturing  nation  in  the  world.  Within  the  last  20  years  we 
have  made  wonderful  progress  and  our  exports  of  products  for  the 
year  1919  exceed  our  imports  from  four  to  five  billion  dollars,  or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  over  $1,500,000,000,  I  admit  that  our  exports  dui- 
ing  the  last  four  years  have  been  extraordinarily  large,  but  even  be- 
fore the  war  as  the  figures  will  show  our  exports  outstripped  the  im- 
ports by  millions  and  millions  during  the  last  10  years. 

To  be  able  to  continue  in  this  great  production,  not  only  in  farm 
products,  but  also  in  the  production  of  our  mills,  shops,  and  fac- 
tories of  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  labor  is  required.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  you  all  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  fact. 

Gentlemen,  before  the  signatures  on  the  armistice  agreement  had  a 
chance  to  dry.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  had 
started  to  regain  the  trade  of  the  world  that  America  had  secured 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  up  to  this  country  to  be  on  its  guard  lest  we 
lose  the  advantage  gained.  Being  the  richest  and  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  unlimited  resources  and  wealth,  we  grow  and 
produce  more  than  we  can  consume  and,  consequently,  we  must  keep 
an  open  market  for  the  surplus.  But  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future 
we  will  be  obliged  to  compete  with  the  prices  of  other  nations  and 
unless  common  labor  is  forthcoming  that  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

To-day  the  ships  flying  the  American  flag  can  be  seen  in  every  har- 
bor and  on  every  sea.  We  must  not  permit  the  disappearance  of 
America's  wonderful  merchant  marine,  but  unless  we  have  the  labor 
to  till  our  soil  and  keep  our  mills,  shops,  and  factories  going,  I  fear 
that  this  is  what  will  happen. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  need  of  Mexican  labor  so  urgently  appealed  for  by  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  cotton  and  sugar-beet  industry  in  Texas, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  other  States. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  I  have  no  interest  in  these  industries  or  in 
any  especial  industry  and,  in  fact,  I  would  be  the  last  man  that  would 
desire  to  aid  the  sugar,  cotton,  packing,  or  any  other  industry  that 
has  been  taking  advantage  of  conditions  to  boost  prices  and  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  to  secure  cheap 
labor.  During  my  entire  service  I  have  at  all  times  aided  and  as- 
sisted the  cause  of  organized  labor  and  labor  in  general,  and  my 
utterances  and  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  I  deplore  exceedingly,  and  am 
ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  member  of  this  committee  to  prevent  large 
employers  or  any  industry  to  utilize  the  immigrant  for  the  purpose 
of  beatiiig  down  the  wage  of  the  American  workman. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  help  believing  the  contention  of 
various  gentlemen  that  this  labor  for  which  they  plead  is  needed. 
But  not  only  is  the  Mexican  labor  needed  for  the  farms,  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  Texas,  and  in  the  sugar-beet  sections  of  California,  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  other  states,  but  I  know  there  is  a  great  shortage 
of  male  as  well  as  female  labor  all  over  the  United  States.  Many 
a  plant  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is 
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hanclicapjDed  for  lack  of  labor,  and  they  all  are  clamoring  and 
pleading-  for  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  help  to 
increase  instead  of  retarding  growth  and  production,  as  only  in  that 
way  can  Ave  hope  to  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  living  which  con- 
fronts the  American  consumer.  However,  will  it  be  fair  to  relieve 
one  section  of  our  country  and  one  or  two  industries  and  refuse  to 
relieve  the  other  sections  and  otl^er  industries? 

For  that  reason  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  move  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  so  that  not  onl}'  will  Mexican  labor  be  permitted  to  come, 
but  that  more  beneficial  white  labor  from  Europe  be  permitted  to 
come  to  aid  and  assist  in  cultivating  our  fields  and  in  keeping  our 
shops,  mills,  and  factories  going.  Surely  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  Avith  regard  to  the  Mexicans  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Box,  can  not  be  successfully  raised  against  the  honest 
and  industrious  people  that  we  have  been  receiving  the  last  decade 
from  Europe.  I  feel  that  we  can  safely  and  to  advantage  suspend 
for  the  time  being  the  literacy  test,  and  thereby  permit  the  entry 
of  the  honest  agricultural  and  other  labor,  even  though  they  be 
illiterate,  as  that,  I  am  sure,  does  not  make  them  less  efficient  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  workers  in  the  mines,  mills,  shops,  factories,  and  on 
the  railroads  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  if  my  advice 
had  been  heretofore  taken  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  these 
many  gentlemen  to  appear  and  plead  for  the  suspension  of  the  lit- 
eracy test,  as  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  literacy  test  does  not 
exclude  the  educated  disturber  and  trouble  maker,  the  editors  of 
seditious  sheets,  the  teachers  and  advocates  of  anarchy,  the  preachers 
of  discord  and  opposition  to  our  form  of  government,  but  does  keep 
out  the  illiterate,  but  honest,  laboring  people,  about  80  per  cent  of 
whom  come  from  the  rural  and  farming  districts  of  European 
countries. 

For  years  the  restrictionists  advocating  the  literacy  test  and  other 
restrictive  immigration  measures  have  pointed  out  the  grave  dangers 
to  our  country  from  the  alien  in  the  event  that  our  country  should 
be  forced  into  war;  trying  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  with  contention  that  our  country  would  not  be  able  to  rely 
upon  them  and  that  they  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  nation. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  peoples  of  these  nations  from  whom  we 
were  receiving  the  major  portion  of  our  immigration  in  the  last 
10  and  20  years,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  statements  of  these  restric- 
tive advocates  were  not  well  founded  and.  consequently  I  have  fre- 
quently, before  this  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  assured 
the  country  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  of  the  immigration  were 
were  receiving;  that  they  were  of  races  who  loved  freedom  and  lib- 
erty and  would  appreciate  our  democratic  form  of  government  and 
if  opportunity  would  ever  present  itself  that  they  would  demonstrate 
that  they  are  appreciative  of  the  hospitality,  advantages,  and  oppor- 
tunities extended  them  by  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Therefore  I  was  overjoyed  as  our  country  was  forced  to  war  that 
these  very  people  enlisted  in  such  large  numbers,  offering  their  serv- 
ices, their  lives,  and  their  all  for  our  country,  demonstrating  their 
appreciation  and  showing  their  love  and  loyalty  to  our  flag,  bearing 
out  my  repeated  assurances  as  to  their  worth  to  the  Xation. 
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I  am  satisfied,  and  tlie  records  and  statistics  will  bear  me  out,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  population  a  larger  number  enlisted  the  first  30 
days  and  during  the  war  than  the  native-born  Americans  and  that, 
without  seeking  commissions  or  places  of  safety.  The  only  dissatis- 
faction they  expressed  w^as  that  they  could  not  be  sent  to  the  firing 
line  immediately.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  of  course  there 
were  exceptions,  but  they  were  very  few.  Not  onh?^  have  these  foreign 
born  been  useful  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  they  were  found  work- 
ing without  murmur  in  producing  much  needed  material,  steel  prod- 
ucts, war  munitions,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  industry  to  enable  our 
country  to  supply  its  great  Army  and  Navy  so  that  the  war  could 
be  won  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  I,  as  yet,  have  to  find  a 
single  case  of  an  illiterate  immigrant  being  charged  with  causing 
any  disturbance  or  preventing  enlistments  in  our  Army  or  Navy,  or 
advocating  sabotage  or  joining  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  or  of  being  guilty  of 
sedition. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  feel  that  I  Avas  justified  in  making 
frequent  assertions  in  behalf  of  the  immigrant  and  on  the  question  of 
immigration. 

At  some  other  time  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  hear- 
ings statistics  of  our  production,  of  our  exports,  of  the  growth  of  our 
industries,  as  well  as  the  record  made  by  the  foreign-born  citizens 
during  the  last  and,  I  hope,  the  very  last  war. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session.) 


APPENDIX  A. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Washington,  Fehrvary  6,  1920. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson,  M.  C., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Johnson  :  Inclosed  please  find  the  form  which  you  Jiave  requesteil. 
I  believe  that  some  changes  were  made  in  this  form  after  this  was  sent  out; 
hence,  the  statement  in  recent  communications  from  the  department  to  you 
that  it  had  wired  to  El  Paso  for  the  copy  that  has  been  used  lately.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  substantial  changes  were  made  in  this  form.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive the  copy  from  El  Paso  I  will  transmit  that  also. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  Caminetti, 
Commissioner  General. 


FORM    OF    CONTRACT. 

This  agreement  or  undertaking  entered  into  by  of  with  the 

United  States  of  America,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  expressed,  having 
for  its  purpose,  among  others,  the  importation,  for  employment  in  agricultural 
pursuits  only,  of  alien  laborers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  under  the  terms 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  circular  of  April  12,  1918,  and  regu- 
lations thereunder  of  April  12,  1918,  and  May  10,  1918,  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  and  such  regulations  as  may  hereafter  issue, 
excepting  from  the  contract  labor,  head  tax,  and  illiteracy  test  provisions  of 
the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  alien  agricultural  laboi'ers  imported 
from  Mexico,  witnesseth : 

1.  («)  That  — • — —  [If  the  signer  of  this  contract  is  a  firm,  association  or 
coi'poration,  state  which  and  how  created.]. 

(I))  That •  [State  location  and  nature  of  business  in  any  event.]. 

(c)  That  ■ •  [State  whether  importer  owns  land  to  be  cultivated,  or  is  a 

lessee ;  also  whether  importer  leases  to  tenants  on  any  basis,  and  if  so,  what 
basis.]. 

(fZ)  That  [State  whether  aliens  are  to  be  employed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  importer,  and  if  indirectly,  in  what  manner ;  also,  character  of  work 
imported  laborers  are  to  perform.]. 

2.  That  the  duration  of  employment  of  said  alien  agricultural  laborers 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months,  unless  the  period  be 
extended  by  the  inspector  in  charge  United  States  Immigration  Service  at 
the  port  where  said  aliens  entered ;  said  extension  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
pi'oval  in  writing  of  the  appropriate  United  States  employment  agent  nearest 
to  the  site  of  employment. 

Further,  that  in  order  to  conform  in  every  re.spect  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  the  undersigned  obligates 
as  follows : 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  consent  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  importation  of  such  alien  laborers,  and  their  exception,  as  hereinbefore 
referred  to,  from  the  operation  of  the  contract  labor,  head  tax  and  illiteracy 

provisions  of  the  inmiigration  act  of  February  5,   1917,  the  undersigned 

(Insert  "jointly  and  severally"  where  more  than  one  principal  is  signatory 

to  the  agreement]  undertake and  agree  —  with  the  United  States 

of  America,  that  any  alien  laborers  Imported  by  the  undersigned  from  Mexico, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  will  be  employed  exclusively  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits;  that  three  unmounted  and  unretouched  photographs  and  a 
like  number  of  an  appropriate  form  of  identification  card  will  be  furnished 
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as  to  each  of  such  aliens ;  that  at  the  final  termination  of  the  authorized  stay 
in   the  X'nited  States  of  alien  laborers  imported  hereunder,   they  will  be   re- 
turned ))y  the  undersigned  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  delivered 
to  the  innnigration  officer,  or  officers,  at  the  port  through  which  they  entered ; 
that  monthly  reports  will  be  made  on  or  before  the  loth  day  of  each  month 
i>y  the  undersigned  to  the  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the  port  wliere 
entry  is  effected,  and  to  the  appropriate  immigration  officer  at  or  nearest  the 
place  of  employment,  showing  by  identification  card  numV)er,  the  name,  loca- 
tion, and  character  of  employment  of  each  such   alien,  and  the  name  of  the 
employer  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  m<»nth  ;   that  the  undersigned  will 
innuediately  report  all  desertions  and  other  failure  of  aliens  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  their  admission,  to  the  immigration  oflicer  in  charge  at  the 
port  of  entry,  and  to  the  immigration  officer  nearesF  to  the  point  where  the 
said   aliens  are  located  or  where  desertion   occurs,   including  in  such   reports 
all   the  facts  in  connection  with   said   desertion,   so   far   as   the  same  can  be 
gathered,  and  all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained  conci'i'ning  the  reasons 
for  such  desertion,  the  location  of  the  aliens,  the  nature  of  their  sul)se(juent 
employment,  what  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  their  desertion,  and  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  effect  a  return  of  the  aliens  to  their  work  or  to  the  port  of 
entry;  that  the  undersigned  will  use  every  reasonalile  means  to  prevent  sucli 
desertions  by  insisting  upon  proper  living  conditions,  including  proper  housing, 
pi'oper  feeding,  and  proper  care  for  the  welfare  generally  of  such  aliens ;  that 
with   respect  to  housing  and  sanitation   the  laws  and   rules  of  the  States  in 
v.'liich  the  laborers  are  employed  will  be  observed  by  the  midersigned,  and  if 
the  States  in  which  such  laboi'ers  are  employed  liave  no  laws  with  respect  to 
housing   and    sanitation,    then    conditions    of    housing    and    sanitation    will    bo 
maintained  at  all  times  by  the  undersigned  in   a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Lalior,  it  being  imderstood,   however,  that  such  aliens  may  feed 
or  house  themselves  if  they  so  elect ;  that  the  undersigned  will  endeavor  by  every 

lawful  means  at  conunand,  and  without  expen.so  to  the  United  States, 

to  return  to  the  port  of  entry  uU  such  aliens  as  persist  in  engaging  in  pursuits 
other  than  agricultural,  and  where  such  removal  to  the  port  of  entry  is  re- 
sisted, will  present  the  facts  to  the  nearest  innnigration  officer  for  appropriate 
action  :  that  where  the  r>epartm('nt  of  Labor  considers  it  necessary  to  deport 
any  agricultural  lalxn-er  imported  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  arrest,  detention,  and  deportation  will  be 
borne  by  the  Govcnnnent.  or  the  importer,  or  the  alien,  in  tlie  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

That  the  undersigned  will  see  to  it  that  all  aliens  imported  hereunder  are 
I'aid  the  current  rate  of  wages  prevailing  for  similar  labor  in  the  community 
where  they  are  e)nployed,  in  no  event,  however,  to  be  less  than  .$ per  dam- 
per man  and  "  found,"  or  $ per  day  per  man  as  to  those  aliens  who  sub- 
sist themselves.     (Strike"  out  inapproi)riate  clause.] 

That  no  transfoi-  of  any  such  laborers  from  one  State  to  another  will  be 
niade  by  the  Tindersigned  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  appropriate 
T  nited  States  employment  agent  in  the  State  to  which  said  transfer  is  contem- 
plated and,  that  ni  the  event  of  the  transfer  of  any  such  laborers  from  one 
State  t.)  another  or  from  one  point  to  another  within  a  State,  the  undersigned 
will,  before  such  transfer  is  made  or  immediately  thereafter,  fullv  advice  thp 
immigi-i.tion  officers  at  or  nearest  the  place  from  which  transfer"  is  made  or 
conten.plated  of  the  changes  made  or  contemplated  to  be  made,  furnishing 
such  olhcials  \yith  a  statement  of  the  names  of  such  laborers,  their  identiflca^ 
tion  card  numbers,  and  the  name  and  location  of  their  new  emplover;  a  copy 
cb.r^  Of  ?t!T"^  '"'V-"  "^r'^'  ''''"^  '^^  ^^'^'^^"^^  furnished  to  the  in.spector  iii 

f  rmf  ,(r  tn  L  h"">''''''"i  ^^^r'^'^,  ''^  "'^  ^'^'"^  ^''^■^'"-'^  ^^'J"^-"  «ie  aliens  tmns- 
leried  or  to  be  transferred  entered  the  United  States 

That  all  alien  laborers  imported  hereunder  will  be' brought  thi-ough  a  de^i-- 

r.ated  nnnngratmn  port  of  entry  and  there  presented  by  the  undersigned.'  m- 

me"di7^1  nnri  '''\9''!''''-'^^  lY^"^  ^"-  '"^-^"f'^-  ^«  «ie  immigration  officers  for  proper 
medical  and  civil  inspection,  as  well  as  registration 

thJ  u'tmosr  o'f '*'""''''"7-  "T-kJ"  "'"^^'-l'-"^'^^  i"  the  highest  good  faith,  and  to 
the  U,  tpn  St.r^~TA  •'  '•^'•''.^•''-  t"  ^'''"^°""  *"  ^"  ^^^  conditions  imposed  bv 
and  Vc  reed  tiffin  :^'"^T'1,'"  ""f  ^nnection  ;  and  it  is  further  understood 
and  agieed  that  m  view  of  the  mutual  considerations  hereinbefore  expressed 
taken  bv  "  ""f^-!^"-.\ /-  '^^de  by  or  fnlfill  any  one  of  the  r'naUl^"^: 
taken  bj  herein  will  lie  sufficient  cause  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  bis 
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discretion,  to  direct  that  any  or  all  of  the  aliens  imported  hereunder  be  returned 
by  the  undei'sii^ned  innnediately  to  the  port  or  ports  of  entry,  without  expense 
to  the  Government,  for  their  return  to  IMexico,  and  to  deny  to  the  undersigned 
the  privilege  of  importing  any  other  laborers  under  the  Department  of  Labor's 
exceptions  aforesaid ;  and  the  undersigned  agree  that  for  the  considera- 
tion hereinbefore  expressed  will,  in  the  event  of  such  forfeiture,  cause 

any  such  alien  or  aliens  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  returned  to  the  p<u't  or  ports  of  entry,  without  expense  to 
the  Government :  and  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  waiver  of  for- 
feiture in  any  sitecitic  instance  will  not  prejudice  the  future  rights  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  that  respect. 

In  witness  whei-eof.  the  said  execute  these  presents  by  signing  and 

sealing  the  same  at this day  of 192 — •. 

Witnesses  (two  as  to  each  signer)  : 

,  address -. 

,  address . 


Signature [seal.] 

At , 

,  192—. 


The  undersigned  hereVty  authorize as agent  to  do  and  perform 

all  manner  of  things  which  as  principal  miglit  properly  do  under  the 

terms  of  a   contract  entered   into   with    the   United   States   of  America   dated 

at on  the  day  of 192 — ,  having  for  its  purpose  the 

importation  from  :Mexico  of  alien  agricultural  lal)orers. 


instructions  to   commissionees  of  immigration   concerning  suspension   of 

certain  provisions. 

Department   of   Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  May  23.  1911. 
Commissioner.'^  of  Immigration,  inspectors  in  charge,  and  others  concerned: 

The  ninth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917, 
reads:  "Provided  further.  That  the  Conmiissioner  General  of  Immigration  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  condi- 
tions, including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and 
regulate  the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying 
for  temporary  admission."  While,  obviously,  this  special  exception  to  general 
provisions  of" law  should  be  construed  strictly  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept with  the  object  of  meeting  extraordinary  situations  or  conditions,  it  can 
be  and  should  1)e  availed  of  whenever  an  emergent  condition  arises.  With  agri- 
cultural pursuits  such  a  condition  now  exists  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
and  is  likely  to  arise  in  other  sections  during  the  continuance  of  the  Avar.  The 
department  therefore  issues  the  following  instructions  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  all  concerned : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  excluding 
aliens  who.  (a)  l)eing  over  16  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading, 
"can  not  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect,"  (the 
"illiteracy  test"),  or  (h)  "who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or 
solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment  *  *  * 
or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written  or  printed,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  .skilled  or  unskilled"  (the  "con- 
tract labor  clause"),  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects  are  admi.ssible  under  .said 
law  and  who  are  shown  to  be  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits,  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  con- 
ditions hereinafter  specified. 

The  alien  applying  for  admission  or  someone  in  his  behalf  shall  furnish  two 
unmounted  photographs  of  the  applicant,  and  a  complete  personal  description 
of  such  applicant  shall  be  taken;  these  shall  be  used  in  preparing,  in  duplicate, 
an  identification  card  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the  identification  card 
prescribed  bv  subdivision  9  of  rule  12  of  the  immigration  regulations  for  the 
use  of  aliens  who  habitually  cross  and  recro.ss  the  land  boundaries.    The  blank 
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form  of  card  used  in  connection  wifh  said  sul)division  may  be  adapted  to  this 
puiiDo.se,  an  appropriate  notation  being  placed  thereon  to  show  that  the  liolder 
is  temporarily  admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  this  circular 
to  engage  in  agricultural  lal)or.  The  original  of  the  card  .shall  be  given  the 
admitted  alien;  the  duplicate  shall  be  properly  filed  and  indexed. 

Aliens  admitted  luider  the  provisions  hereof  are  allowed  to  enter  temporarily 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  will  engage  in  no  other  than  agricultural 
labor;  and  any  who  fail  to  accept  or  aftei*  acceptance  abandon  employment  of 
tJiat  kind  and  engage  in  the  performance  of  labor  in  connection  with  other  in- 
dustries shall  be  promptly  arrested  and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they 
came. 

In  cases  arising  under  this  circular,  the  aliens  involved  shall  be  admitted 
without  the  payment  of  head  tax. 

The  foregoing  shall  apply,  until  further  orders,  only  to  agricultural  laborers 
from  ilexico. 

W.  B.  WiLsox.  SecrcUinj. 


Depaktmextal  Okdek  of  Apku.  12,   1918.   ( "i>.x(  ki:nin(;   Aumisstox   of   Agkict'L- 

TTKAL    LaROKKIJS. 

UxrrED  States  r>EPARTMEXT  of  Labok, 

KrREAr    of    Immioratiox. 
No.  .")4261/202.  M-(ixhiu(/ton.  AiJiil  12,  7.0/8. 

To  ConnnisfiioiK'iH  of  hiiniitirdtioii.  hiMiicctors  in  (liunjc.  Immigration  Service, 
and  others  concerned: 
In  connection  with  circular  letter  of  even  date  herewith,  concerning  the 
temporary  admissi(»n  of  agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico  and  Canada,  the 
following  detailed  instructions  are  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  con- 
<-erne(l.  viz : 

1.  The  temporary  admissions  under  the  circular  shall  be  f<n-  periods  not 
exceeding  six  months;  and  if  in  any  instance  an  extension  of  time  is  desired, 
the  necessity  therefor  nuist  be  clearly  shown  in  the  application  filed  by  the 
party  desiring  to  continue  the  services  of  the  laborers  for  a  fui'tlier  period,  not 
exceeding  six  months,  and  the  aiiplication  shall  l)e  cnucurred  in  by  the  aliens 
involved. 

2.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  circular  provides  for  the 
temporary  admission,  uiuler  the  circumstances  stated  and  conditions  pre- 
.scribed,  of  "aliens  who  in  all  other  resiiects"  would  be  "admissible  under 
said  law  "  if  they  weiv  entering  for  permanent  inirposes.  The  indulgence 
extends  only  to  the  illiteracy  and  contract-labor  features  of  the  law,  and  then 
only  if  the  other  conditions  are  satisfactorily  established. 

3.  As  admission  under  the  circular  is  to  be  temporary  only,  and  as  the 
(•ircular  prescribes  that  all  aliens  who  violate  the  conditions  exacted  shall 
l)e  immediately  deported,  of  coui'.se  no  alien  shcnild  be  admitted  from  either 
IMexico  or  Canada  who  can  not  l)e  returned  thither  inunediately  that  neces- 
sity arises  or  eventually  at  any  rate.  This  intlicates  the  necessity  for  caution 
In  admitting  alien  residents  of  either  counti'y  whose  return  may  be  barred 
by  the  laws  of  such  countr.\-. 

4.  As  to  be  admissible  under  the  circular  the  aliens  must  be  coming  "  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits"  (for  which 
reason  the  "  contract-labor "  as  well  as  the  "  illiteracy-test "  provisions  are 
mentioned  in  the  circular),  prearrangement  for  the  employment  of  all  ad- 
mitted is  contemplated.  In  other  words,  tho.se  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  oppoi'tunity.  afforded  to  meet  emergent  agricultural  conditions, 
nmst  send  for  or  come  to  the  boundaries  to  get  the  aliens,  and  the  aliens 
must  not  be  temporarily  admitted  until  arrangements  for  their  employment 
in  agricultural  work  have  been  perfected. 

.").  Anyone  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  circular  to 
obtain  farm  laborers  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  the  aliens  to  whom  he  proposes  to  give  employment. '  to 
disclose  to  the  Innnigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  his  plans 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  such  aliens  in  their  entirety,  including  the 
wages,  housing  conditions,  and  duration  of  employment,  and  to  give  his 
written  promise  and  stipulation  to  the  following  effect,  viz  : 

(a)  That  with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  States  in  which  tlie  lal)orers  are  employed  shall  be  observed  and  followed 
by  the  employers. 
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(b)  That  the  employer  will  keep  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry- 
advised  promptly  of  any  change  made  in  liis  plans  as  originally  disclosed 
with  respect  to  the  place,  duration,  or  character  of  the  empolyment  of  the 
aliens  by  him. 

(c)  That  the  employer  will  notify  such  officer  immediately  upon  learning 
that  any  one  of  the  aliens  admitted  to  him  proposes  to  leave  his  employ,  and 
furnish  such  information  as  he  can  secure  with  respect  to  the  place  to  which 
the  alien  is  going  and  what  he  expects  to  do  at  such  place. 

((/)  That  the  employer  will  promptly  notify  such  officer  whenever  any 
alien  admitted  to  him  has  left  his  employ  (\\ithout  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  alien's  intent  to  do  so)  and  will  furnish  all  possible  information  to 
assist  innnigration  officers  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  alien  has  en- 
tered nonagricultural  employment. 

{€)   That  the  employer  will  comply  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  8  hereof. 

if)  That  the  employer  will  pay  the  current  rates  of  wages  for  similar  labor 
in  the  community  in  which  the  admitted  aliens  are  to  be  employed. 

6.  The  connnissioner  of  immigration  at  Montreal,  the  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at  Seattle,  and  the  supervising  inspector  at  El  Paso  (being  the  officers 
in  charge  of  border  districts)  shall,  respectively,  designate  sucli  officers  as 
necessary  at  each  station  to  give  attention  to  the  details  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  aliens  temporarily  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  circular,  and 
it  shall  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  officers  so  designated  to  see  that  the  tem- 
porarily admitted  aliens  do  not  remain  permanently  in  the  United  States  and 
do  not.  while  here,  engage  in  other  than  farm  work.  Officers  will  be  desig- 
nated to  follow  up  aliens  admitted  hereunder,  and  employers  to  whom  such 
aliens  have  been  admitted  will  be  called  upon  to  assist  such  officers  in  en- 
forcing these  rules,  including  the  arrest  and  deportation  in  proper  cases. 

7.  Any  doubt  which  may  arise  as  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  meet  the  needs  in  a  particular  case  shall  be  taken  as  a 
reason  to  withhold  granting  iiermission  to  import  agricultural  laborers  until 
such  doubt  can  be  cleared  up. 

8.  As  an  additional  means  of  insuring  that  admitted  agricultural  laborers 
will  continue  in  such  pursuits  and  eventually  return  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  governing  their  admission  foi-  temporary  residence,  the  prospective 
employer  and  the  alien  liimself  shall  nnially  agree  to  the  following  conditions, 
viz : 

(a)  The  employer  will  withhold  from  the  alien's  wages  20  per  cent  during 
the  tirst  two  months :  15  per  cent  during  the  second  two  months,  and  10  per 
cent  during  the  third  two  months  that  .such  alien  is  within  the  United  States. 

(&)  The  employer  will  deposit  the  money  so  withheld  to  the  credit  of  the 
alien,  in  the  United  States  Postal  Savings  Bank,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  sum  will  so  remain  on  deposit  until  the  alien  is  aliout  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  return  to  the  country  \\hence  he  came,  whereupon  the  i)Ostal  sav- 
ings certificates  shall  be  converted  into  a  postal  money  order  payable  to  the 
alien,  such  money  order  to  be  transmitted  by  mail  to  the  immigration  officer 
at  the  port  of  exit,  for  redemption  into  money  at  the  time  of  the  alien's 
departure. 

(c)  If  the  alien  returns  to  the  foreign  country  after  having  continuously 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  for  six  months,  or  if,  having  done  so,  his 
services  in  the  same  line  are  required  for  another  like  period  of  time,  the 
money  accumulated  during  the  first  six-month  period  shall  be  paid  him  by 
redemption  of  the  postal  savings  certificates,  with  accumulated  interest;  the 
arrangement  foi'  withholding  of  percentages  of  his  wages  to  be  reconnnenced 
for  the  second  six-month  period. 

(d)  During  the  period  of  savings  accumulation  no  withdrawal  of  postal 
savings  shall  be  allowed,  except  at  the  port  of  exit  from  the  United  States 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  8  (b),  and  if  permission  to  remain  is 
extended  beyond  the  initial  six-month  period,  the  sums  accumulating  shall 
not  be  redeemed  to  the  alien  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  a  United 
States  immigration  officer,  either  at  or  near  the  place  of  employment,  or  at 
the  original  port  through  which  the  alien  entered  the  United  States. 

9.  In  the  event  that  the  employer  is  represented  by  an  agent,  or  by  an 
a.ssociation  through  its  agent,  in  securing  agricultural  laborers,  the  authority 
of  the  agent  or  association  to  act  for  such  employer  should  be  fully  estab- 
lished, and  in  every  such  instance  the  employer  should  be  required  to  execute 
and  forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
the  agreement  specified  in  paragraph  5  of  these  instructions. 
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10.  Wliere  the  States  into  \vhich  the  laborers  are  taken  have  no  hiws  with 
respect  to  housing  and  sanitation,  the  conditions  concei'ning  same  maintained 
by  the  employers  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor ;  otherwise 
the  aliens  will  be  returned  to  the  coimtry  whence  they  came. 

A.  Caminetti, 


Commissioner  General. 


Approved : 

W.  B.  WiLsox,  Scfreiarii. 


Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  April  12,  1918. 
To  Co))itHissioHers  of  Iiinuigration.  Inspectors  in  Cliarf/e,  Immigration  Service, 
and  others  concerned : 

The  following  circular  and  instructions  are  promulgated  to  supersede  and 
replace  deiiartnient  circular  letters  of  IMay  23  and  26,  1917,  and  detailed 
instructions  of  June  6,  1917,  which  had  reference  to  the  same  sub.iect,  viz: 

The  ninth  proviso  to  .section  3  of  the  innnigi-ation  act  of  February  5,  1917. 
reads:  "Provided  further.  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Inunigration, 
with  the  appi'oval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe 
conditions,  including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control 
and  regulate  the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  apply- 
ing for  temporary  admission."  While  obviously  this  special  exemption  to 
general  provisions  of  law  should  be  construed  strictly  and  should  not  be 
resorted  to  except  with  the  object  of  meeting  extraordinary  situations  or 
conditions,  it  can  be  and  should  be  availed  of  whenever  an  emergent  condi- 
tion arises.  With  agricultural  pursuits  such  a  condition  now  exists  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  and  is  likely  to  arise  in  other  sections  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  department  therefore  issues  the  following 
instructions  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned  : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  exclud- 
ing aliens  who  (a)  being  over  10  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  read- 
ing ''can  not  read  the  Knglish  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect," 
(the  "illiteracy  test">  or  ih)  "who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged, 
or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  f)ffers  or  promises  of  emjiloyment 
*  *  *  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or  pi'inted,  express  or 
implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled," 
(the  "contract-labor  clause"),  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects  are  admissible 
under  said  law  and  who  are  shown  to  be  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits  shall  be  admitted 
upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  entertaining  any  application  for  permission  to 
import  or  bring  in  agricultural  laborers  it  shall  be  shown  ,that  the  prospective 
enii)loyer  has  fij-st  applied  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  its 
office  most  convcMiient  to  the  place  of  ]iroposed  emiiloyment.  and  written  evi- 
dence nuist  be  produced  from  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  of  labor,  either  locally  or  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  site  of  the  work,  is  insufl^cient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand :  or,  if  the  local  supply  is  partially  sufficient,  the  application  for  per- 
mission to  import  or  bring  in  agricultural  laborers  shall  only  be  acted  upon 
to  the  extent  of  meeting  the  deficiency  between  the  demand  and  the  local 
supply. 

The  alien  applying  for  admission,  or  some  one  in  his  behalf,  shall  furnish 
two  unmounted  photographs  of  the  applicant,  and  a  complete  personal  descrip- 
tion of  such  applicant  shall  be  taken :  these  shall  be  used  in  preparing,  in 
duplicate,  an  identification  card  corresponding  in  general  to  the  identification 
card  iirescribed  by  subdivision  9  of  rule  12  of  the  immigration  regulations 
for  the  use  of  aliens  who  habitually  cross  and  recross  the  land  boundaries. 
The  blank  form  of  card  (Form  687)  may  be  adapted  to  this  purpose,  an 
appropriate  notation  being  placed  thereon  to  show  that  the  holder  is  tem- 
porarily admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  tei-ms  of  this  circular  to 
engage  in  agricultural  labor.  The  original  of  the  card  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  admitted  alien :  the  duplicate  shall  be  properly  filed  and  indexed. 

Aliens  admitted  under  the  provisions  hereof  are  allowed  to  enter  temporarily 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  will  engage  in  none  other  than  agricultural 
labor:  and  any  who  fail  to  accept,  or.  after  acceptance,  abandon  employment 
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of  that  kind  and  engage  in  the  perforniance  of  ]al)or  incident  to  other  industries 
shall  be  promptly  arrested  and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 
under  the  regular  immigration  warrant  pi'ocedure. 

In  cases  arising  under  this  circulai-  the  aliens  involved  shall  he  admitted 
without  the  payment  of  head  tax. 

The  foregoing  shall,  until  further  orders,  apply  only  to  agricultural  laborers 
from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

In  the  event  of  extension  being  requested  on  behalf  of  aliens  previously 
admitted  under  instructions  of  June  6,  1917,  such  extension  shall  only  be 
granted  in  pursuance  of  and  upon  compliance  with  this  circular  and'  the 
detailed  instructif)ns  in  and  hereunder. 

In  executing  the  terms  of  this  circular,  see  detailed  instructions  of  even 
date  here\\ith  for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

CiiU'ULAJ!  OF  May  10.  1918.  and  Departmental  Order  of  June  12.  1918,  Con- 
cerning Amended  and  Revised  Ritlks  for  the  Admission  of  Agricultural 
AND  Other  Laborers. 

No.  54261/202. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration. 
Washinf/tou,  May  10.  WIS. 

To  Commi.'is'wners  of  Immigration,  In.^pectors  in  Cliarye.  Immigration  Service, 
and  others  concerned: 

Bureau  circular  of  April  12,  1918.  bearing  the  above  number,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  In  connection  with  circular  letter  of  even  date  herewith,  concerning  the 
temporary  admis.siou  of  agi-icultural  laborers  from  Mexico  and  Canada,  the 
following  detailed  instructions  are  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  con- 
cerned, viz  : 

"  (1)  The  temporary  admissions  under  the  circulars  shall  be  for  periods 
not  exceeding  six  months ;  and  if  in  any  instance  an  extension  of  time  is  de- 
sird  the  necessity  therefor  must  be  clearly  shown  in  the  application  filed  by 
the  party  desiring  to  continue  the  services  of  the  laborers  for  a  further  period, 
not  exceeding  six  months,  and  the  application  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the 
aliens  involved. 

"  (2)  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  circular  provides  for  the 
temporary  admission,  under  the  circumstances  stated  and  conditions  pi'escribed, 
of  '  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects  '  would  be  '  admissible  un<ler  said  law  ' 
if  they  were  entering  for  permanent  jiurposes.  The  indulgence  extends  only  to 
the  illiteracy  and  contract-labor  features  of  the  law,  and  then  only  if  the 
other  conditions  are  satisfactorily  established. 

"  (3)  As  admission  under  the  circular  is  to  be  temporary  onl.v,  and  as  the 
circulars  prescribe  that  all  aliens  who  violate  the  conditions  exacted  .shall  be 
immediately  deported,  of  course  no  alien  should  be  admitted  from  either  ilexico 
or  Canada  who  can  not  be  returned  thither  immediately  that  necessity  arises, 
or  eventually  at  any  rate.  This  indicates  the  necessity  for  caution  in  admitting 
alien  residents  of  either  coinitry  whose  return  may  be  bari'ed  by  the  laws  of 
such  country. 

"  (4)  As  to  be  admissible  under  the  circular  the  aliens  must  be  coming  '  for 
the  purpo.se  of  accepting  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits'  (for  which  rea- 
son the  'contract-labor'  as  well  as  the  'illiteracy  test'  provisions  are  men- 
tioned in  the  circular),  prearrangement  for  the  employment  of  all  admitted 
is  contemplated.  In  other  words,  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunit.v.  afforded  to  meet  emergent  agricultura4  conditions,  must  send  for 
or  come  to  the  boundaries  to  get  the  alien.s.  and  the  aliens  must  not  be  tempo- 
rarily admitted  until  arrangements  for  their  employment  in  agriculural  work 
have  been  perfected. 

"  (H)  Anyone  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  circular  to 
obtain  farm  laborers  shall  be  reciuired,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  the  aliens  to  whom  he  proposes  to  give  employment,  to 
disclose  to  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  his  plans 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  such  aliens  in  their  entirety,  including  the 
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wages,  housing  conditions,  and  dnration  of  employment,  and  to  give  his  written 
promise  and  stipulation  to  the  following  effect,  viz : 

"  (a)  That  with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation,  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  State  in  whicli  the  laborers  are  employed  shall  l)e  observed  and  followed 
by  the  employers. 

"  ih)  That  the  employer  will  keej)  the  officer  in  cliarge  at  the  port  of  entry 
advised  promptly  of  any  change  made  in  his  plans  as  originally  disclosed  with 
respect  to  the  place,  duration,  or  character  of  the  employment  of  the  aliens  by 
him. 

"  ((■)  That  the  employer  will  notify  such  officer  immediately  up(m  learning 
that  any  one  of  the  aliens  admitted  to  him  proposes  to  leave  his  employ,  and 
furnish  such  information  as  he  can  secure  with  respect  to  the  place  to  which 
the  alien  is  going  and  what  he  expects  to  do  at  such  place. 

"(f/)  That  the  employer  will  promptly  notify  such  officer  whenever  any 
alien  a(hnitted  to  him  has  left  his  employ  (without  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  alien's  intent  to  do  so)  and  will  furnish  all  possilile  information  to  assist 
immigration  officers  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  alien  has  entered  ^on- 
agricultural  employment,  or  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  this  circular  and 
the  department  circular  of  April  12.  1918,  herein  mentioned,  are  l)eing  observed 
if  the  new  employment  is  agricultural. 

"(e)   That  the  employer  will  comply  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  8  hereof. 

"(/■)  That  the  employer  will  pay  the  current  rates  of  wages  for  similar 
labor  in  the  community  in  which  the  admitted  aliens  are  to  be  employed. 

"  {(/)  That  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  deport  any  alien  admitted  in  pur- 
suance of  this  circular  and  the  department  circular  of  April  12  because  of  a 
violation  of  or  failure  to  observe  the  conditions  specified,  the  expense  of  the 
removal  of  the  alien  from  the  place  where  apprehended  to  the  boundary  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Importer. 

"(h)  That  within  a  reasonalile  time  after  each  pay  day  the  employer  shall 
notify  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  border  port  through  which  the 
aliens  in  his  employ  were  admitted  that  the  money  retained  fn^n  their  wages 
under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (8-a)  hereof  has  been  deposited,  giving  the 
name  of  the  alien  and  the  number  of  the  postal  savings  bank. 

"(6)  The  Conmiissioner  of  Immigration  at  I\[ontreal.  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  at  Seattle,  and  the  Sui)ei'vising  Inspector  at  Kl  Paso  (being  the 
officers  in  charge  of  border  districts)  shall  resjiectively  designate  such  officers 
as  necessary  at  each  station  to  give  attention  to  the  detail  of  keei)ing  in  touch 
with  aliens  temporarily  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  the  circular,  and  it 
shall  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  officers  so  designated  to  see  that  the  tempo- 
rarily admitted  aliens  do  not  remain  permanently  in  the  United  States  and 
do  not  while  here  engage  in  other  than  farm  work,  or  in  farm  work  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  hereof.  Officers  will  be  designated  to  fol- 
low lip  aliens  admitted  hereunder,  and  employers  to  whom  such  aliens  have 
been  admitted  will  be  expected  and  called  niton  to  assist  such  officers  in  en- 
forcing these  rules,  including  the  arrest  and  deportation  in  proper  cases. 

"(7)  Any  doubt  which  may  arise  as  to  the  ability  of  the  T'nited  States  Em- 
liloyment  Service  to  meet  the  needs  in  a  particular  case  shall  be  taken  as  a 
reason  to  withhold  granting  permission  to  import  agricultm'al  laborers  until 
such  doubt  can  be  cleared  up. 

"  (8)  As  an  additional  means  of  insuring  that  admitted  agricultural  labor- 
ers will  continue  in  such  pursuits  and  eventually  return  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  governing  their  admission  for  temporary  residence,  the  prospective 
employer  and  the  alien  himself  shall  mutually  agree  to  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz : 

"  (<i)  The  employer  will  withhold  from  the  alien's  wages  twenty-five  (25) 
cents  per  day  during  the  period  for  which  the  alien  is  admitted,  and  thereafter 
if  the  period  of  admission  is  extended,  until  the  money  so  retained  amounts  to 
fifty  (50)  dollars,  whereupon  such  retention  of  wages  shall  cease. 

"  (h)  The  employer  will  deposit  the  money  so  withheld  to  the  credit  of  the 
alien  in  the  United  States  Postal  Savings  Bank,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  sum  will  so  remain  on  deposit  until  the  alien  is  about  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  whereupon  the  postal-sav- 
ings certificates  and  interest  accumulated  thereon  shall  be  converted  into  a 
postal  money  order  payable  to  the  alien,  such  money  order  to  be  transmitted 
by  mail  to  the  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  exit,  for  redemption  into 
money  at  the  time  of  the  alien's  departure. 
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"  (c)  If  in  the  case  of  anj-  such  alien  his  services  in  agricultural  pursuits 
are  required  for  another  six-month  period  of  time  and  an  application  for  ex- 
tension of  time  is  granted  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  hereof,  the 
amount  accumulated  during  the  first  six-month  period,  or  the  entire  amount 
of  fifty  (50)  dollars  if  an  extension  occurs,  shall  remain  on  deposit  in  the 
postal-savings  bank  until  he  leaves  the  United  States  under  the  extension,  and 
shall  then  be  paid  him,  with  the  accumulated  interest  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (8b)  hereof. 

"(d)  During  the  period  of  savings  accumulation  no  withdrawal  of  postal 
savings  shall  be  allowed,  except  that  if  the  alien  leaves  the  United  States  at 
any  time  such  sum  as  may  have  accumulated  shall  be  turned  over  to  him  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (8b)  hereof. 

"  (9)  In  the  event  that  the  employer  is  represented  by  an  agent  or  by  an 
association  through  its  agent  in  securing  agricultural  laborers,  the  authority 
of  the  agent  or  association  to  act  for  such  employer  should  be  fully  estab- 
lished, and  in  every  such  instance  the  employer  should  be  required  to  execute 
and  forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
the  agreement  specified  in  paragraph  (5)  of  these  instructions. 

"  (10)  Where  the  States  into  which  the  laborers  are  taken  have  no  laws 
with  respect  to  housing  and  sanitation,  the  conditions  concerning  same  main- 
tained by  the  einployers  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor ;  other- 
wise the  aliens  will  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  they  come." 

(Signed)  A.  Caminetti, 

Commissioner  Genevnl. 

Approved : 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Wilson.  Secretary. 


No.  54261/202.  June  12,  1918. 

Departmental  Order. 

Whereas  the  ninth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  provides  "  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions, 
including  exaction  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate 
the  admission  and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying  for  tem- 
porary admission  ;"  and 

Whereas  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  maintenance  of  way  on  railroads, 
and  in  certain  lignite  coal  mining  enterprises  in  which  Mexican  laborers  have 
heretofore  been  customarily  employed,  an  emergent  condition,  caused  by  the 
war,  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  and,  while  obviously  said  special  excep- 
tion to  general  provisions  of  law  should  be  construed  strictly  and  should  not 
be  resorted  to  except  with  the  ob.1ect  of  meeting  extraordinary  situations  or 
conditions,  it  can  be  and  should  be  availed  of  whenever  an  emergent  condition 
arises ; 

Therefore,  the  following  circular  providing  for  the  temporary  admission  of 
certain  alien  laborers  from  Mexico  is  hereby  promulgated  by  the  department 
to  supersede  department  circular  of  April  12,  1918,  and  regulations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  issued  thereunder  on  the  same  date,  as  amended  May  10, 
1918: 

SECTION    I. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  .8  of  the  immigration  act  excluding 
aliens  who,  being  over  16  years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading,  "  can 
not  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other  language  or  dialect"  (the  "illit- 
eracy test"),  or  aliens  "who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solic- 
ited" to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment  *  *  * 
or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled"  (the  "con- 
tract-labor clause"),  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  said 
act  assessing  a  head  tax  on  account  of  aliens  entering  permanently,  aliens  re- 
siding in  Mexico  who  in  all  other  than  the  respects  above  mentioned  are  ad- 
missible under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  shown  to  be  com- 
ing from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  employment, 
may  be  temporarily  admitted  without  exacting  head  tax,  upon  the  conditions 
hereinafter  specified,  for  periods  in  no  instance  exceeding  the  duration  of  the 
war. 
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SECTION    II. 

(a)  As  to  be  admissible  under  the  terms  of  this  circular  the  alien  must 
be  coming  "for  the  purpose  of  accepting  employment"  (for  whicli  reason  the 
"contract-labor"  as  well -as  the  "illiteracy  test"  provisions  are  mentioned 
above),  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  afforded  to 
meet  emergent  conditions  in  the  United  States,  may  come  to  or  be  represented 
at  the  boundary  to  confer  with  auy  alien,  and  such  alien  must  not  be  tempo- 
I'arily  admitted  uutil  arrangements  for  his  employment  have  been  perfected. 

(b)  A  prospective  employer  may  initiate  an  application  for  permission  to 
import  lal)orers  under  the  provisions  hereof  l)y  tiling  such  application  with 
either  a  United  States  inunigration  or  a  United  States  employment  official, 
setting  forth  the  number  of  laborers  desired,  class  of  work,  wages  offered,  and 
place  of  proposed  employment,  and  stating  that  he  will  comply  with  all  pro- 
visions of  this  circidar  with  respect  to  any  alien  admitted  to  him.  Upon  the 
approval  in  writing  of  any  such  application  by  a  United  States  employment 
officer  detailed  to  a  Mexican  border  port  in  accordance  with  Section  X  hereof 
or  by  the  United  States  employment  officer  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  of  proposed  employment,  the  immigration  oflicer  in  charge  at  sucli  port 
shall  proceed  to  admit  the  alien  involved  in  accordiince  with  the  provisions 
hereof. 

SECTION    III. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  this  circular  provides  for  the  tem- 
porary admission,  under  the  circumstances  stated  and  conditions  prescribed, 
of  an  alien  who  in  all  otlier  respects  would  be  admissible  under  tlie  laws  of 
the  United  States  if  he  were  entering  for  permanent  purposes.  The  indul- 
gence extends  only  to  the  illiteracy,  contract-labor,  and  head-tax  features  of 
the  immigration  act,  and  then  only  if  the  other  conditions  are  satisfactorily 
established. 

SECTION   IV. 

As  admission  is  to  be  temporary  only  and  as  it  is  provided  that  an  alien 
who  violates  the  conditions  exacted  shall  be  immediately  deported,  of  coiu-se 
none  should  be  admitted  who  can  not  be  returned  immediately  that  necessity 
arises. 

SECTION   v. 

(a)  Two  unmounted  photographs  of  each  applicant  for  admission  under  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  be  furnished.  A  complete  personal  description  of  such 
applicant,  and  of  accompanying  members  of  his  family  over  16  years  of  age, 
if  any,  shall  be  taken.  These  shall  be  used  in  preparing,  in  duplicate,  an  iden- 
tification card  corresponding  in  general  to  that  prescribed  by  subdivision  9  of 
rule  12  of  the  immigration  regulations  for  the  use  of  an  alien  who  habitually 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  land  boundaries. 

(b)  The  blank  form  of  said  card  (Form  GST)  may  be  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose until  a  more  suitable  card  is  devised  and  printed,  an  appropriate  notation 
being  placed  thereon  to  show  that  the  holder  is  temporarily  admitted  to  the 
United  States  imder  the  terms  of  this  circular,  to  engage  in  labor  of  one  of 
the  three  kinds  herein  specified.  The  original  of  the  card  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  admitted  alien ;  the  duplicate,  on  which  a  record  will  be  kept  of  changes 
of  employment,  of  employers,  or  of  address,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
properly  filed  and  indexed.  AYhen  any  alien  admitted  hereunder  is  deported 
or  departs  the  card  shall  be  taken  up. 

Ac)  All  members  of  families  10  years  of  age  and  over  shall  be  given  such 
cards ;  tliose  under  16  shall  be  recorded,  giving  name,  age,  and  description. 

{(I)  On  the  departure  or  deportation  of  an  alien  accompanied  by  members  of 
his  family  when  admitted,  such  accompanying  members  must  also  depart  or 
be  deported,  as  the  case  may  be. 

SECTION   VI. 

(a)  An  alien  admitted  under  the  provisions  hereof  is  allowed  to  enter  tem- 
porarily upon  the  understanding  that  he  has  secured  employment  in  the  United 
States, "and  that  he  will  work  only  in  agricultural  pursuits,  maintenance  of 
way  on  railroads,  or  lignite  coal  mining  as  herein  described.  Therefore,  if 
alien  fails,  after  admission,  to  accept  such  agreed  employment,  or,  after  accept- 
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aiice  and  entry  thereon,  abandons  same  to  accept  employment  of  any  utlier 
nature,  or  to  accept  any  employment  with  an  emphtyer  wiio  has  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  this  circular,  or  discontinues  laboring  and  remains  idle 
for  as  long-  as  two  weeks  unless  by  i-eason  of  illness  of  himself  or  of  a  member 
of  his  family  or  other  disability,  such  alien  shall  be  immediately  arrested  and 
deported  under  the  regular  warrant  procedure. 

(?0  An  employer  of  such  an  alien  other  than  the  imiK)rling  employer  must  on 
hiring  any  such  alien  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  circular  iii  the  same 
manner  substantially  and  with  tlie  s.-une  effect  as  an  importing  employer.  Not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  such  employment  he  must  notify  the 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  Imn)igration  Service  at  the  place  where  alien  entered 
of  the  fact  of  such  employment,  giving  UMUie,  place  of  intended  employment,  and 
name  and  post-office  address  of  himself  and  of  his  employee. 

(c)  An  employer  who,  having  hired  any  such  alien,  desires  to  relinquish  his 
services,  shall  notify  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Inunigration  Service  at  the 
place  of  entry  of  such  intention  :  such  notice  shall  .specify  the  name  of  the 
alien,  probable  date  of  cessation  of  work,  and  post-ofhce  address  of  employer  and 
of  such  alien. 

((/)  An  alien  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  or  whose  admis- 
sion under  the  circtilars  superseded  hereby  is  renewed  under  this  circular,  must 
follow  none  but  laboring  i)ursuits  of  the  nature  prescribed  herein.  When  any 
such  alien  is  without  employment,  unless  he  immediately  returns  to  Mexico 
through  the  port  of  entry,  he  shall  apply  to  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Immi- 
gration Service  at  the  place  where  he  was  ;idmitted  or  to  the  nearest  United  States 
immigration  or  United  States  emplo.vment  officer,  advising  him  that  he  no  longer 
has  work,  and  asking  for  employment  and  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the 
United  States  for  an  additional  period.  Thereupon,  if  the  application  is  to  the 
innnigi-ation  officer,  the  said  officer  shall  communicate  with  the  appropriate 
director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  work  can  be  secured  for  such  alien :  if  to  an  employment  officer,  such  officer 
shall  forward  the  application  to  the  nearest  inunigration  officer  for  decision.  If 
work  is  secured,  in  either  manner  indicated,  an  extension  of  time  luay  be 
granted  the  alien  on  condition  that  he  accept  the  reemployment.  If  the  alien 
fails  or  refttses  to  accept  reemployment  under  these  conditions,  deportation 
shall  Immediately  be  effected. 

(c)  Failtire  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  alien  to  give  any  notice  reqtiired 
by  this  section  shall  suliject  such  alien  to  deportation. 

SKCTIOX   VII. 

A  prospective  employer  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
temporary  admission  hereunder  of  any  alien,  fully  to  disclose  to  the  inunigi-a- 
tion  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  i>f  entry  his  plans  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  such  alien,  including  the  wages,  how  often  paid  (giving  dates),  housing 
conditions,  and  duration  of  employment,  also  to  give  his  written  promise  and 
stipulation  to  the  following  effect,  viz : 

(a)  That  the  employer  will  abide  Ity  and  comply  with  all  the  terms  of  this 
circular. 

(Z>)  That  the  employer  will  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  similar  labor 
In  the  connnunity  in  which  the  admitted  alien  is  to  be  employed. 

{(■)  That  with  re.spect  to  housing  and  sanitation  the  laws  and  rules  of  the 
State  in  which  the  laborer  is  to  be  employed  will  be  observed  by  the  employer. 
If  emi)loyed  In  a  State  that  has  no  law  on  said  subject,  such  conditions  must 
be  satisfactorv  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

{(1)  That  the  employei'  will  keep  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry 
advised  promptly  of  any  change  made  in  his  plans  as  originally  disclosed  with 
respect  to  the  place,  duration,  or  character  of  the  employment  of  the  alien  by 
him.  and  wages  and  times  of  payment  thereof. 

(c)  That  the  employer  will  notify  such  officer  immediately  upon  learning 
that  any  alien  admitted  to  him  purposes  to  leave  his  employ,  and  furnish  such 
information  as  he  can  secure  with  respect  to  the  place  to  which  the  alien  is 
going  and  the  name  of  the  party  for  whom  such  alien  is  to  work. 

(f)  That  the  employer  will  promptly  notify  such  officer  whenever  any  alien 
admitted  to  him  has  "left  his  employ  (without  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
alien's  intent  to  do  so),  and  will  furnish  all  possible  information  to  assist  immi- 
gration officers  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  alien  has  entered  other 
employment,  or  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  this  circular  are  being  ob- 
served. 
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(g)  That  15  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  tlie  alien  is 
admitted  to  him  the  employer  will  advise  the  inspector  in  charge  at  the  port 
of  entry  whether  or  not  it  is  his  and  the  alien's  desire  that  the  latter  shall 
remain  with  the  former  for  an  additional  period  of  employment. 

(h)  That  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  deport  any  alien  (or  any  alien  family) 
admitted  in  pursuance  of  this  circular  because  of  a  violation  of,  or  failure  to 
observe,  the  conditions  specitied  herein  the  expense  of  removal  of  the  alien  from 
the  place  where  apprehended  to  the  boundary  shall  be  borne  by  the  importer ; 
provided  that  when  the  cause  of  deportation  arises  while  alien  is  employed  by 
a  person  other  than  the  importer  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  then  such 
expense  shall  be  borne  by  such  subsequent  employer. 

(i)  That  the  employer  shall  retain  from  the  admitted  alien's  wages  the  sums 
named  in  Section  VIII  hereof  and  transmit  same  for  deposit  in  the  postal 
savings  bank  in  the  manner  therein  specified. 

SECTION  VIII. 

As  additional  means  of  insuring  that  an  alien  admitted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  circular  will  eventually  leave  the  United  States,  the  following  conditions 
shall  be  observed : 

(fl)  Each  such  alien  shall  at  the  time  of  admission  (with  the  assistance  of 
United  States  immigration  or  United  States  employment  officers)  apply  for 
permission  to  open  an  account  in  the  postal  savings  bank  at  the  port  of  entry, 
on  which  deposits  to  each  alien's  credit  will  later  be  made  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided. 

(&)  The  employer  shall  withhold  from  the  alien's  wages  25  cents  for  each 
day's  service  such  alien  renders  while  he  continues  in  the  employ  of  such 
employer,  until  the  money  so  withheld  aggregates  .$10<).  If  the  alien  changes 
employers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  circular  before  the  uKmey 
so  retained  aggregates  $100.  those  employing  him  subsequently  to  the  original 
importer  shall  continue  withholding  25  cents  per  day  from  his  wages  until  the 
amount  withheld,  added  to  that  withheld  by  previous  employer  or  employers, 
aggregates  $100.  The  same  arrangement  shall  apply  in  cases  in  which  the 
original  admission  was  for  a  period  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  $100  and  in 
which  a  renewal  of  the  period  of  admission  is  granted  by  the  innnigration 
officers. 

(c)  On  each  pay  day  the  employer  shall  transmit  to  the  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  Immigration  Service  at  the  place  of  the  alien's  entry  the  money  with- 
held from  alien's  wages  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  Postal 
money  orders  payable  to  such  officer,  purchased  at  the  employer's  cost,  shall 
be  used  in  making  these  remittances.  Said  officer  shall  deposit  the  money  order 
in  the  local  postal  savings  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  alien  from  whose  wages 
the  sum  represented  has  been  withheld,  retaining  in  his  possession  the  receipt 
for  such  deposit.  The  funds  so  deposited  will  remain  in  the  postal  savings  bank 
until  the  alien  leaves  the  United  States,  whereupon  said  officer  shall  arrange  for 
the  delivery  to  the  alien  of  the  money  so  saved  and  the  interest,  if  any,  accrued 
thereon.  If  the  alien  leaves  the  ITnited  States  before  he  has  worked  a  sufficient 
period  for  the  amounts  retained  to  aggregate  $100,  the  total  amount  .so  retahied, 
with  accrued  interest,  if  any,  shall  be  returned  to  him  in  like  manner. 

(<7)  After  the  sums  withheld,  transmitted,  and  deposited  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  two  paragraphs  have  aggregated  $100,  the  sum  of  $1  per  month 
shall  be  withheld  from  the  laborer's  wages,  transmitted  to  the  inspector  in 
charge  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  deposited  in  similar  manner;  the  withholding  of 
this  amount  monthly  to  continue  as  long  as  the  alien  remains  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  funds  so  accumulated  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  postal  savings 
bank  and  returned  to  alien  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  inspector  in  charge  at  port  of  entry.  This  provision  shall  be  applied  to 
both  original  and  subsequent  employers. 

(e)  If  the  emergent  conditions  mentioned  herein  still  exist  at  the  end  of  any 
period  of  admission  under  the  terms  of  this  circular,  then,  upon  the  joint  appli- 
cation of  any  such  alien  and  his  employer  showing  the  necessity  for  alien's 
service  for  a  further  term,  the  immigration  office  at  the  port  of  admission  is 
authorized  to  extend  the  temporary  admission  of  such  alien  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  the  duration  of  the  war.     If  the  simis  withheld  have  not  aggregated 
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$100,  the  withholding  thereof  shall  continue  until  such  amount  has  accumulated 
to  alien's  credit.  The  withholding  of  $1  per  mouth  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c) 
above  will  thereafter  be  commenced  or  continued  as  circumstances  require. 

if)  If  such  emergent  conditions  still  exist  at  the  end  of  any  such  period  of 
admission  under  the  circulars  superseded  hereby,  then,  upon  the  joint  applica- 
tion of  any  such  alien  and  his  employer  showing  the  necessity  for  alien's  service 
for  a  further  term,  the  immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  admission  is  authorized 
to  extend  the  temporary  admission  of  such  alien  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
the  duration  of  the  war ;  provided  the  alien  (with  the  assistance  of  his  employer, 
or,  if  he  is  simultaneously  changing  his  place  of  employment,  of  the  nearest 
United  States  innuigvation  or  United  States  employment  officer)  shall  apply  to 
the  local  postmaster  for  permission  to  open  an  account  in  the  postal  savings 
bank  at  the  border  port  through  which  he  entered  the  United  States,  and  both 
the  alien  and  his  employer  shall  agree  to  comply  then  and  thereafter  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  this  circular,  it  being  intended  that  such  cases  shall,  to 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  those  arising 
under  this  circular.  Failure  or  refusal  to  observe  this  requirement  will  result  in 
alien's  deportation. 

(g)  All  information  reaching  the  border  ports  of  entry,  as  the  result  of  the 
making  of  deposits  or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  location  or 
employment  of  any  laborer  admitted  hereunder  shall  be  noted  on  the  dupli- 
cate of  such  laborer's  identification  card. 

SECTION  IX. 

The  supervisiug  inspector  at  El  Paso  shall  designate  such  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  at  each  station  to  give  attention  to  the  details  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  aliens  temporarily  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  this  circular  or  of 
those  superseded  hereby ;  and  it  shall  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  officers  so 
designated  to  see  that  the  temporarily  admitted  aliens  do  not  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  United  States  and  do  not  violate  the  terms  of  this  circular  by 
engaging  in  other  than  the  specified  laboring  pursuits,  or  otherwise.  Officers 
will  be  designated  to  follow  up  aliens  admitted  hereunder,  and  employers  to 
whom  such  aliens  have  been  admitted  or  for  whom  they  may  be  laboring,  will 
be  expected  and  called  upon  to  assist  such  officers  in  enforcing  this  circular, 
including  arrest  and  deportation  of  aliens  in  proper  cases.  Officers  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  shall  cooperate  with  officers  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  in  the  enforcement  of  this  section,  also  in  supplying  information 
to  the  inspector  in  charge  at  port  of  entry  regarding  changes  in  location  or 
employment  of  aliens  admitted  heerunder. 

SECTION  X. 

At  each  of  the  principal  Mexican  border  ports  of  entry  officers  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  shall  be  detailed  to  assist  the  immigration  officers 
in  the  administration  of  this  circular.  In  the  event  that  the  employer  is  repre- 
sented by  an  agent,  or  by  an  association  through  its  agent,  or  by  an  officer 
detailed  "as  hereinafter  provided,  in  securing  laborers,  the  authority  of  the 
agent  or  association  to  act  for  such  employer  should  be  fully  established  m 
writing  and  in  every  instance  the  employer  shall  be  required  to  execute  and 
forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  the 
agreement  specified  in  Section  VII  of  this  circular.  It  shall  be  competent  for 
the  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  act  with  any  officer  detailed  by  the 
National  Council  of  Defense,  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  or  any  State  organization  of  either,  or  any  other 
organization,  public  or  private,  authoritatively  representing  the  industries 
herein  specified. 

SECTION  XI. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  is  hereby  directed  to  enforce  and 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  which  shall  become  effective  on  and 
after  June  20.  1918.  ^  ^   ^^^^^^ 

Y  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Depaetmentai,  Order  of  July  10,  1918,  Further  Amending  Previous  Orders 
Relative  to  Mexican  Farm  and  Other  Laborers. 

Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  July  10,  1918. 
No.  54261/202.  J       >         u       , 

departmental  order. 

The  provisions  of  departmental  order  of  June  12,  1918,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  include  (in  addition  to  laborers  coming  from  Mexico  to  perform  work 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  maintenance  of  way  on  railroads,  and  in  cer- 
tain lignite  coal  mining  enterprises)  laborers  coming  from  Mexico  to  engage 
in  mining  of  any  and  all  kinds  or  to  be  employed  in  the  performance  of  common 
labor  in  connection  with  construction  work  being  done  by  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  also  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Immigration  District  No.  23.  adjacent  to  the  Mexican  border,  within 
the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  is  hereby  directed  to  enforce  and 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  which  shall  become  effective  on 
and  after  July  25,  1918. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  proposed  departmental  order  amending  the  provisions  of  the  depart- 
mental order  of  June  12,  1918,  is  hereby  approved.  In  addition  we  will  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  deducting  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  Mexican  laborers 
entering  the  United  States  under  this  order.  The  rule  will  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Circular  of  October   7,   1918,  Concerning   Mexican   Laborers. 

Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Washington,  October  7,  1918. 
Comniissioiicrs  of  inunigration  and  insiicctors  in  charge: 

A  memorandum  recently  submitted  to  the  Secretary  jointly  by  the  Director 
General  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Innnigration,  contemplating  the  issuance  of  instructions  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  immigration  officials  will 
be  guided  accordingly  : 

1.  The  functions,  and  method  of  exercising  same,  of  the  Immigration  Service 
and  the  Employment  Service,  respectively,  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  de- 
partmental orders  regarding  temporary  admission  of  ^Mexican  laborers  will  be 
understood  to  be : 

(a)  Innnigration  officers  will  attend  to  the  admission  of  alien  laborers,  the 
procurement  and  recording  of  the  necessary  data  regarding  them,  and  eventu- 
ally will  see  to  the  removal  of  the  aliens  from  the  country. 

(&)  Employment  officers  will  attend  to  the  distribution  of  admitted  laborers, 
ascertaining  first,  of  course,  if  and  where  such  laborers  are  needed,  and  in  every 
instance  whether  the  laborers  are  of  the  kind  suited  properly  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions involved  and  that  the  wages  offered  are  those  prevailing  in  the  vicinity; 
will  see  that  laborers  properly  qualified  are  sent  where  a  sufficient  supply  is 
not  available  and  that  none  are  sent  to  places  where  there  is  already  a  suffi- 
ciency of  similar  labor  unemployed  ;  will  assi- 1,  in  order  to  expedite  the  handling 
of  business,  in  the  procurement  from  prospective  employers  of  the  agreements 
required  under  departmental  orders;  and  will  cooperate  with  immigration  offi- 
cials in  keeping  track  of  laborers  after  they  are  admitted  and  in  establishing 
and  enforcing  a  follow-up  s-ystem,  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  eventual  re- 
turn to  Mexico  of  those  admitted. 
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2.  Mexican  laborers  entering  tlie  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the  depart- 
mental orders  will  be  regarded  as  falling  into  two  classes,  to  wit : 

(a)  Those  destined  to  an  employer  who  is  responsible  for  their  importation 
and  entitled  under  the  departmental  orders  to  import  and  receive  them :  and 

(b)  Those  who  arrive  at  the  ports  and  apply  for  admission  without  having 
the  employment  actually  arranged  or  in  sight. 

3.  Class  (a)  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  will  be  admitted  imme- 
diately after  passing  inspection  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
allowed  to  proceed  to  their  employers,  the  Employment  Service  obtaining  an(^ 
keeping  a  proper  rec(»rd  with  regard  to  their  names,  etc.,  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  issuing  cards  of  identity  to  them  and  retaining  duplicates  thereof 
as  the  immigration  record  in  the  premises. 

4.  Class  (h)  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  hereof,  immediately  upon  being  ad- 
mitted, recorded,  and  furnished  with  identity  cards,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  Employment  Service  so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  appropriate 
employment  to  the  best  advantage  possible. 

5.  With  respect  to  both  classes  (a)  and  (ft),  the  aliens  will  be  regarded,  after 
passing  through  the  immigration  stations,  as  within  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Employment  Service,  which  will  furnish  the  Innuigi-ation  Service  with 
a  report  showing  where  the  alien  laborers  are  placed,  and  will  thereafter  fur- 
nish similar  reports  on  every  occasion  when  any  of  the  laborers  are  moved 
from  one  locality  to  another.  To  aid  in  doing  this,  the  laborers  will,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  placed  and  kept  in  groups. 

6.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Employment  Service  will,  upon  every  occa- 
sion when  they  find  a  Mexican  laborer  admitted  in  pursuance  of  the  depart- 
mental orders  who  refuses  to  engage  regularly  and  continuously  in  one  of 
the  occupations  permitted  by  the  said  orders,  report  the  case  to  the  nearest 
immigration  officer  so  that  deportation  proceedings  may  be  instituted.  How- 
ever, deportation  will  not  be  effected  in  such  cases,  or  in  any  ca^es  of  Mexican 
laborers  in  which  the  aliens  are  not,  through  criminality,  mental  or  physical 
disability,  or  otherwise,  seriously  objectionable  from  an  immigration  point 
of  view,'  If  the  immigration  officers  learning  of  such  cases  can,  vhrfmgh  the 
nearest  Employment  Service  officials,  have  the  laborers  placed  in  suitable  em- 
ployment in  consonance  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  department  orders. 

7.  The  privilege  of  importing  Mexican  laborers  under  the  departmental  orders 
will  not  be  extended  to  agents  or  agencies  that  operate  on  a  fee  ba^is.  nor  to 
employers  who  make  use  of  the  services  of  agents  or  agencies  operating  on 
such  a  basis;  and  the  immigration  and  employment  officials  will  cooperate  to 
prevent  this. 

A.  Caminetti,  Commissioner  General. 

Departmental  Okdkk  of  Jaxiaky  2.  1919,  Concerning  Laborers  from  Mexico 
ror;  Sugar-Beet  Production. 

In  the  matter  of  modification  of  the  order  of  this  department  made  on 
December  15,  1918.  vacating  departmental  orders  of  June  12  and  July  10, 
191S,  relating  to  the  admission  of  laborers  from  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  Sena- 
tors'phelan,Smoot,  Shafroth,  Kendrick.  King,  and  Borah,  and  Congressmen 
Raker.  Kahn.  Hayes,  and  Curry  have  requested  consideration  of  such  a  modi- 
fication in  behalfof  the  sugar-beet  growers,  and  Senator  Johnson  has  referred 
to  the  department  telegrams  from  other  parties  interested  in  the  subject. 
Comnuinications  and  telegrams  from  other  sources  have  also  been  filed,  as 
shown  bv  the  record;  the  United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association, 
through  Truman  CI.  Palmei-.  executive  secretary,  and  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  mem- 
ber committee  on  national  affairs,  has  also  filed  an  .appeal  bearing  on  the 
subiect. 

In  view  of  the  reiiresentations  made  in  behalf  of  the  sugar-beet  growers, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  enforcement  of  said  order  of  December  15,  1918, 
would  seriously  impair  the  supply  of  sugar  depended  upon  for  the  comin.g 
season,  and,  moreover,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Senator  Phelan,  cor- 
roborated by  the  appeal  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association,  that  ex- 
tensive additions  in  acreage  have  been  made  for  the  coming  crop,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Food  Administration,  the  benefit  of  which  increased 
production  would  be  lost,  as  well  as  considerable  individual  losses  to  the 
growei's    entailed,    it    is    ordered    that    the    instruction    of    December    15    last, 
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vacating  departmental  orders  of  June  12  and  July  10,  1918,  be,  and  it  is 
hereby  modified  so  as  to  permit  laborers  from  Mexic(j  to  be  admitted  solely 
for  tlie  purpose  of  working  in  sugar-beet  production,  luider  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  provided  in  tlie  last-named  orders,  until  and  including  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1919. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  will  take  necessary  steps  to 
give  effect  to  this  modifying  order. 

W.  B,  Wilson,  Seci-etary. 

Note. — The  above  order  was,  on  January  23,  1919,  extended  l)y  virtue  of 
telegraphic  instructions  to  the  supervising  inspector  hi  charge  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  on  the  Mexican  border,  "  to  include  laborers  for  farm  work  in 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas,  effective  until  June  30,  1919  " ;  and  under  date  of 
July  9,  1919,  by  telegraphic  instructions  to  the  same  official,  the  orders  so 
<!ontinued  in  force  were  further  modified  as  follows : 

"  The  special  arrangement  with  regard  to  admission  of  Mexican  laborers 
shall  continue  in  force  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  not 
later  than  January  1,  1920,  and  Mexican  laborers  will  be  admitted  for  the 
performance  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  work,  including  stock  raising ;  the 
territory  affected  being  cotton-growing  sections  only." 


APPENDIX   B. 

United  States  Department  of  I^abor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Washington,  February  9,  1920. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

Cliairinan  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Xaturnlizafion, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Mr.    Johnson  :  Agreeable   to    your   request    of    tins    morning,    I    send 
^•ou  the  figures    (immigrant   and   emigrant)    for   the  first  six   months  of  the 
iPresent  fiscal  year. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.   Caminetti, 
Commissioner  General. 


Immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  and  emigrant  aliens  departed  from  the  United 
States  since  July  1,  1919,  by  months. 


Month. 


July 

August 

September 
October . . . 


Lmmi- 
grant. 


18, 152 
20,597 
28,584 
32,418 


Emi- 
grant. 


25,757 
28,934 
27,770 
25,447 


Month. 


November ' 
December  i . 

Total. 


Immi- 
grant. 


27,219 
24,438 


149,408 


Emi- 
grant. 


26,977 
26,977 


161, 862 


'  Number  of  immigrants  for  December  and  emigrants  for  both  November  and  December  are  not  yet 
•complete.  The  figures  above  given  for  these  two  momths  are  estimated  as  the  average  of  the  first  fou  r 
months. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Publications  of  the  Immigbation  Restbiction  League  No.  72 — Immigeation 

FiGUBES   foe   1919 — COMPAEISON    OF   THE    FiSCAL   YeAES    EnDED   JuNE  30,    1918- 
AND  1919. 

[From  data  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration.] 


Total  immigration,  1820-1919  •    

Arrivals: 

Total 

Immigrant  aliens  2 

Nonimmigrant  aliens  * 

Debarred  from  entrance  and  returned  after  landing. 

Per  cent  of  total  arrivals  debarred 

Per  cent  debarred  and  returned 

Departures: 
Total. 


Emigrant  aliens  2 

Nonemigrant  aliens ' 

Net  addition  to  population  ' 

Immigrant  aliens: 

Excess  over  emigrant  aliens 

Teutonic  and  Keltic  races,  chiefly  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe 

Per  cent 

Slavic  and  Iberic  races,  chiefly  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 

Percent 

Asiatic 

Percent 

Average  money  brought  in  dollars 

Per  cent  of  farm  laborers,  laborers,  or  servants 

Per  cent  destined  for  the  four  States  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania 

Per  cent  destined  for  the  16  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers 

Per  cent  destined  for  other  (Southern  and  Western)  States 

Per  cent  destined  for  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  PhUippine  Islands 

Immigrant  aliens  over  16  years  of  age: 

Total  number 

Number  of  ilUterates  * 

Going  to  join  relatives 

Fleeing  from  reUgious  persecution 

Exempt  for  other  causes 

Debarred 

Deported  within  5  years  after  entry 

Per  cent  "  assisted  "  whose  passage  was  paid  for  by  others ' 

Per  cent  having  no  occupation  * 

Appeals  and  admissions  on  bond: 

Total  appeals  to  Secretary  of  Labor 

Per  cent  admitted  on  bond 

Per  cent  admitted  without  bond 

Per  cent  debarred 

Aliens  certified  as  physically  or  mentally  defective: 

Total  certified 

Admitted 

Per  cent 


1918 


211,853 

110,618 

101,235 

8,866 

3.5 

4.2 

193,268 
94,585 
98,683 
18,585 

16,033 
45,907 

41.5 
24,521 

22.2 
12,756 

11.5 
81.03 

24.4 

39.1 

56.1 
40.6 
3.3 

89,269 

3,772 

3,346 

3 

161 

1,598 

67 

28.3 

26.4 

6,173 

9.1 

20.3 

70.3 

6,153 

4,558 
74.1 


1919 


33,200,103 


237, 021 

141,132 

95,889' 

11,694 

3.6 

4.9 

216,231 
123, 522 
92, 709 
20, 790 

17,610 

73, 511 

52.1 

14,788 

10.5 

12,512 

8.9 

112,117 

20.5 

48.1 

51.7 
46.1 
2.2 

114, 759' 

3,270' 

2,684 

2 

141 

1,455 

466 

39.3 

27.8 

4,140 

5.6 

18.8 

75.6 

6, 060 

4,487 

76.0' 


1  This  includes  all  alien  arrivals  to  1905,  inclusive,  and  "immigrant  aliens"  since  then. 

2  Definitions:  Immigrant  aliens,  those  arriving  whose  permanent  domicile  has  been  outside  the  United 
States,  and  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States.  Emigrant  aliens,  those  departing 
whose  permanent  residence  has  been  in  the  United  States  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  abroad. 
Nonimmigrant  aUens,  those  residing  abraod  making  a  temporary  trip  to  the  United  States.  Nonemigrant 
aliens,  those  residing  in  the  United  States  making  a  temporary  trip  abraod. 

The  figures  based  on  these  definitions  are  not  reliable,  as  they  depend  solely  upon  the  alien's  statement 
of  his  iententions. 

8  This  figure  is  ascertained  by  subtracting  from  the  total  of  "immigrant  aliens"  and  "nonimmigrant 
aliens"  the  "emigrant  aliens"  and  the  "nonemigrant  aliens." 

*  The  act  of  Feb.  5, 1917,  excluded  illiterates  over  16  years  of  age  with  certain  exceptions.  The  number 
o  iUiterates  in  1917,  over  14  years  of  age,  was  35,510. 

»  These  figures  are  obtained  by  assuming  that  immigrant  aliens  under  16  years  of  age  had  no  occupation 
and  did  not  pay  their  own  passage. 
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Largest  elements  in  recent  immigration. 

1918. 

IMexican 17,  602 

English 12, 980 

Japanese 10, 168 

Scandinavian 8,  741 

Spanish 7,  909 

1919. 

Mexican 28,  884 

English 26,  889 

French 12,  598 

Scotch 10,  364 

Japanese 10,056 

Principal  causes  of  debarment. 


1918 


Likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
Unable  to  read 

Physically  diseased 

Mentally  "diseased 

Physically  or  mentally  defective. 

Criminals 

Immoral 

Total  debarred 

Contract  laborers 


2,836 
1,598 

3,994 
1,455 

496 
143 
315 

388 
141 
343 

954 

872 

160 
249 

261 
135 

409 

396 

7,297 
474 

8,626 
774 

INDEX. 


Admission  of  agricultural  laborers :  Pag«. 

Departmental  order  of  April  12,   1918 361 

Circular  of  May  10,   1918 364 

Departmental  order  of  June  12,  1918 366 

Departmental  order  of  July  10,  1918 371 

Circular  of  October  7,  1918 371 

Departmental  order  of  January  2,  1919,  concerning  laborers  from 

Mexico  for  sugar-beet  production 372 

Appendix  A 358 

Appendix  B 37^ 

Appendix  C , 374 

Atkeson,  Thomas  C,  letter  from 298 

Bee,  Hon.  Carlos,  statement  of 1& 

Box.  Hon.  John  C.  statement  of 299 

Clarkson,  W.  M.,  statement  of ISa 

Contract  for  employment  of  alien  laborers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico 

in  agricultural  pursuits,  form  of 358 

Davis,  John  H..  statement  of 80 

Densmore,  Hon.  John  B.,  statement  of 279 

Emigration  and  immigration,  statistics  of . 373,374 

(Earner,  Hon.  John  N.,  statement  of 3^ 

Happer,  J.  A.,  statement  of 253 

Havden,  Hon.  Carl,  statement  of 262 

Hudspeth,  Hon.  Claude  B.,  statements  of 10,138 

Immigration  and  emigi-ation,  statistics  of 373,  374 

Instructions  to  commissioners  of  immigration  concerning  suspension  of 

certain  provisions  of  the  innnigration  act 360 

Johnson,   Hon.   Albert,   statement   of 353 

Jones,  C.  A.,  statement  of^ 72 

Kansas  State  Legislature,  memorial  from 351 

Keane,  David,  statement  of 43 

Knox,  W.  H..  statement  of 182 

Mandeville,   W.   B.,   statements   of __,.__.. 21,178,210 

Mansfield,  Hon.  Joseph  J.,  statement  of :_- 66 

Miller,  Roy,  statement  of 27 

Minus,  J,  C.,  statement  of IIT 

Moore,  J.  B.,  statement  of 174 

Patten,  James  H.,  statements  of 320,326 

Pease,  Clark,  statement  of 98 

Po.st,  Saturday  Evening,  editorial  entitled  "  Self-Preservation  " 339 

Roberts,  Fred,  statements  of 48,  90 

Sabath,  Hon.  Adolph,  statement  of 354 

"  Self-Preservation,"   editorial    entitled 339 

Statistics  of  immigration  and  emigration  for  last  six  months  of  1919 373 

Statistics  of  immigration,  1918-19 - 374 

Timon,  Walter  F.,  statement  of 74 

Vandenberger,  J.   V.,  statement  of 166 

Walton,  W.  W..  .statement  of 203 

Worsham,  Joe,  statement  of 239 

White,  Hon.  Hays  B.,  statement  of 343 
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